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PREFACE. 
<Q Oo 

The present work is designed to afford not only a 
complcte guide to the Vernacular cf Tibct Proper, but 
also considerable technical information to the traval- 
ler in that little-explored land. The Tibetan territory 
is computed to hold a population of six millions, 
sparsely distributed over some 650,000 square miles ; 
and the time is said to be approaching when these 
extraordinary regions will be laid open to the enter. 
prise of the explorer, the missionary, and the trader. 
In the days, then, that are to come, a knowledge of 
the idiom of the inhabitants will be a necessity. 

Up to the present date, no grammar of the collo- 
quial language has been placed before the public, 
Jaschke, indced, in his learned works, has fully dis- 
sected the old classical language; but the modern 
speech differs so materially from the literary vehicle, 
both in vocabulary and in grammatical structure, 
that a proficient in the latter might in vain attempt 
to hold converse with the native of to-day. ‘The 
famous Moravian linguist, however, has brought to- 
gether in his Dictionary great store of facts concern- 
ing the spoken tongue, particularly the Western ; and 
that store has proved a treasure-hoard to myself in 
these pages. | 

It is the lingua Jranca of the Tibetan Empire 
which has been analysed and codified in this Hand- 
book; not the dialectic forms spoken in corners of 
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1@ country, as in Lidak, Lahul, and Sikkim, but the 
emeral Vernacular current in the heart of the land, 
od which will carry the traveller from west to east 
nd from north-cast to south. Besides availing my- 
21f of matcrials already published, I have had the 
d-vantage of close intercourse with two men formerly 
esident in Lhdsdi. Those two I frecly consulted. A 
tay of three months in Darjiling last year, where I 
nade the acquaintance of Tibetans from various dis- 
‘icts, afforded much further help. 

Three Parts are here attempted. First; the gram- 
matical circumstances of the colloquial have been 
minutely set forth, with copious examples on every 
page. Secondly; a body of useful conversations has 
been prepared with especial view to the peculiar 
incidents of Tibetan travel. To these have becn © 
added many technical lists, bearing on the Religion, 
Natural History, and Geography of the land; and, as 
much of these collections is new, it is hoped they 
may prove valuable. Thirdly; the Compendious 
Vocabulary, in Tibetan and Liidaki, contains an assort- 
ment of such words and expressions as it was thought 
would prove most uscful and uscable. Alternative 
renderings have been generally avoided as productive | 
of bewilderment. A long illness, let me add, has 
caused the postponement of the publication of this 
work, but the result of the delay has been a complete 
revision of the whole. 


SUBATHU : oT GRAHAM SANDBERG. 
August, 1894. | 
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PART I. 
GRAMMAR OF THE COLLOQUIAL. 


THE TIBETAN GRAPHIC SYSTEM. 


———_“S= li262>—— 


‘ 


SIMPLE CHARACTERS. 


Tenues. High-toned Low-toned Nasale. 
Aspirate. Aspirate. 
ny Ka (7 Kha ay Gha C” Nya 
3 Cha & Chha &° Jha 3° Nys 
) Ta T T’a * Dha d) Na 
ET Pa Ll P's  Bha Ny Ma 
3° Tea & T’sa E’ Dz’a OF Wa 
AY Sa J Sha @ Zha T Za 
<" Ra a La AQ Aa WN’ Ya 
Ha W ’a 


Each consonant carrics with it the vowel a, as indicated above, 
changed to e, t, or 0, according as “oc or ~ is marked over the 
consonant, and into w, if ~ is marked underneath. 


Paxrixes.—In numerous words, if any one of the five letters, ay \ y 


ANT or Q’, stands first in a syllable, it is termed a Prefix, and is silent, the 


letter following being sounded as initial. In all syllables comprising three or — 
more characters (reckoning doubles and tripicts as one only), should one of | 
these five stand first it may be known to bea Prefix. In all two-character 
syllables the first letter is nevgr a Prefix, except when the second letter hears 


~~ 5 S 

a vowel mark or is a double Dh triplet Src AA 4 As QF, 
sounded do, de, di, ta.) If the letter following a Prefix is a Low-toned 
Aspirate, then the latter loses its aspiration and becomes an ordinary Medial. 


Thus, AT sounds dhag, but AST dag; Rist _ghot, but aaar goi. 


DUPLEX CHARACTERS. 


(The actual pronunciation given in bracketted Italics.) 


1. Y subjoined; as TN) Kya (kya) FJ Khya (khya) ay Ghys 
(kya) Ef Pya (chya) BJ Pya (chhya) J 

Bhya (jhya, or chya) 3 Mya (nya). 
R subjoined; as " Kra (fa) FY Khra (fa) OJ Ghra 
(dha) QY Dhra (dha, or fa) Ef Pra (ta) 
EY P'ra (s’'a) J Bhra (¢he, or fa) oy Mra 


(mra, or ma) YY Sra (sa, or shra) % Hrs 
(shra). : 


L subjoined; as TT Kla Ay Ghla A Bhla qq Zle Gy 


Ria Sf Sla. All sounded La, except al 
which makes Da. 


2. R superscribed; as ay (ga) nT (ka) C° (nga) E° (ja) 
B (nya) F (ta) H (da) F (na) ¥ 
(ba) N (ma) t (tsa) E (dza). 


Ln = a8 HY (ka) BF (nga) YF (cha) F (ia) 
FY (ta) BW (da) YF (pa) F (Ua). 


s " as FY (ka) BY (ga) © (nga) J (nye) 
J (tc) N (da) F (na) F (pa) Y 
(ba) Ff (ma) SY (tsa). 
Note-—The superscribing lotter is not sounded (at least in Tibet Proper), 


but where it surmounts a low-toned aspirate, the latter, as will be seen, loses 
the aspiration. 


TRIPLICATE CHARACTERS. 

J Riya (kya) SY Rghya (gya) J Nmya (nya) SY Skya 

(Aye) BY Sghya (gya) aq Spya (chya) y (jya) ay Smya (nya) 

mm Skra (ta) BP (da) QW Sdhra (du) HY Spra (4) FY Sbhra 
(da) = Smra (ra). | 


Again must be noted that a surmounting lotter deprives the 
low-toned aspirate of its aspiration. Thus ay sounds dha, but 


ay sounds da. 


FINAL LETTERS; &o. 
AY is styled second final after aT CK” | and & and is then 
rilent ; as in man kap, NAR dang. 
SY as ordinary final cither sounds é, or being dropped modifies 
preceding vowel; as AN naz or ne, ae chhot, ayAar dé. 
‘\ final is inaudible, but modifies preceding vowel; as OF) ne’. 


Gas final is sounded, but, like *, modifies a into e, o into 6, 


and « into # A] followed by AY, as second final, is usually 
dropped prolonging last vowel ; as FAIA na, ASAIN she. | 
~~ 


The inherent a of any final is unheard save in one-character 
syllables. 4S] or 4 as finals sound k or p respectively : AAT 


Where *\ prefix is followed by 4 as initial, both are silent ; 
as AQT &, SAL edn, SORT id. 
AT’ as particle sounds wa; Q" a" CY as initials td, we, wd. 


CON, OND OO gy et 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. | 
SOUNDS AND SYLLABLES. 


F243 


The pronunciation of Tibetan words differs greatly from 
the orthography, and in the chief colloquial idioms there — 
are many letters and combinations of letters which have lost 
their primitive sounds. That in earlier times the words 
were generally sounded as they still continue to be spelt 
seems plain, from the fact that at the present day, in the 
remotest fastnesses of Tibet, and, curiously, where the po- 
pulace cannot read, the spoken language adheres more or 
less closely to the original spelling. This is the case in 
Skardo, north of Kashmir, as well as in the wild mountainous 
tracts of Amdo on the Chinese border, provinces 4,000 miles 
npart. The decay or change of pronunciation is to be found 
principally in letters occurring as initials or finals, as well 
ns-in letters compounded, as are Sanskrit characters, out of 
two or three others. | 

Our present treatise deals solely with the speech in general | 
use. Accordingly, in these pages, all words shall be spelt as 
they are now sounded; and therefore, also, there can be no 
need here to explain the rules for the pronunciation of words 
written in ‘Tibetan characters. 
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TIBETAN GRAMBIAR. 


The sounds occurring in the main colloquial are the 
following :— 


VOWELS. 


the short a, heard usually as the English «in “ sun,” 
though in some words approaching to the a in 
“man,” “sand,” &c. 


: the longer a, which shall always be marked, pro- 


nounced asa in * father.’ 


: the prolonged a, sounded almost as a double or iterated 


a, both with the Italian sound; perhaps as the 
second a in our “ papi.” 


: generally carries the short sound of an English e in 


such words as “ten,” “mend;” but when the final 
letter of a syllable, it is heard, not like our English 
6 in “he,” &c., but as the Italian e in “ ché,” 
answering to our at in such a word as “ praise.” 


: frequently as the English short ¢ in the word “ pin.” 


Thus we hear in Tibetan rin “ price,” min “ is not.” 
But as a final, it takes the orthodox sound of the 
letter + as heard in most European languages, 
namely, that of English e in “he,” ‘“ me,” &c. 


: usually ns ouro in “tone,” “polo,” &c.; and rarely 


as our o in “pond,” “lot,” &c., except in words 
ending in ng, as song “went,” fsong ‘ onion,” 
sounded as in our word “song.” 


: long o occurs only as an initial in Tibetan. Its sound, 


like the long “a,” is somewhat peculiar, and as if 
two separate pronunciations of the single vowel 
followed one another, and were almost slided the 
one into the other. Perhaps 6-0h might represent 
the sound, but often heard as wo. 


: when o is immediately followed by either » or d in the 


original spelling, it assumes this half-tone, a com- 
mon sound in German and Danish, and heard in 
such French words as peu. As the d of the original 
is generally orupped at the end of a syllable, 
the 6 in our orthography will be frequently found 
as the terminant letter in colloquin] Tibetan words. 
Ex: yd’ “is,” nyd’-chhung, “ fragile.” | 


: always sounded as the English “oo.” As an initial 


is prolonged. 


a ae 


we: 


kh: 


gh: 


ng : 


CONSONANTS. “it 


another half-tone, occurring immediately before the 


letters n or d, the latter consonant as a final being 
then often hardly audible. May be popularly des- 
cribed as the letter “ u” pronounced in an affected, 
mincing manner; but it is, of course, a regular 
vowel sound in several continental languages: heard 
in AMfiller in German, and in few in French. 


CONSONANTS. 


as in “** kettle.” 


as the aspirated k in Hindustani; and in many parts 
of Tibet it is sounded as the ch in “loch,” or 
as the Russian X. 


always hard in sound, as in “gone.” As a final 
sounds as k; and wherever in these pages we 
have printed g as final, let it sound k. 


nearly as & in ordinary talk, and will be understood 
always if so sounded. But we shall discriminate 
its occurrence; defining it as gh in the English 
“lastly.” Asinitial only. Ex: ghé-pa “ where” 
(mostly heard as kd-pa). 


a nasal ». Is a sinzle letter in Tibetan and is 
common as the initial letter of words. To attain 
the pronunciation of g, when used as initial, 
first sound the English word “ hunger,” and then 
try to say the nger, without the hu, eliminating 
much of the g sound. As final, ng is very short 
_and abrupt. 


as in ** church.” 


: an aspirated form of ch, as in “ reach hither.” 


as the English j in “ judge.” 

aspirated as in “Jhansi,” bat often sounded as ch. 

uttered like the initial sound in our words “ neuter,” 
“ newt,” 

the dental ¢, as in “‘ tumble.” 


aspirated ¢, not as our th, bat as thana, thora, in 
Hindustani, 


: . dental d, as in “dunce.” As a final, is in pronuncia- 


tion nearly always dropped. However, in these 
cases, we shall indicate its place by an apostrophe: 
thus té’pa for todpa, yo’ for yd “is.” 


Se 


12 © 


- adh: 


bh: 


ts: 


ts’: 


=r 


sh: 


hs 
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aspirated d. In practice we advise the sound of an 
ordinary unaspirated ¢, which is sufficiently correct. 


as in “nut.’’ Both» and d, when either occurs as 
‘final in any syllable, modify the preceding vowel ; 
changing a into ¢, o into 6, uintow# Thus piin 
“brother,” nyen yong (for nyan yong) * will hear.” 

asin “port.” As final often for 6; while on the 
contrary, as initial, in Eastern Tibet is changed 
into b occasionally. 


not heard as English ph (f), but with distinct 
aspirate sound. 

asin bone. As final letter generally sounds p. 

had best be pronounced as our p; but really slightly 
different and different in ‘Tibetan orthography. 
Thus bhe-u “a calf’? sounds pe-u, and bhu-mo 
“girl”? sounds pu-mo. We shall generally print 
bh where it occurs, while advising the sound of p.. 

as in ‘‘ mat;” where it occurs before p it really 
represents 2 in the original spelling. 

only an initial, and heard as the ées in our words, 
‘‘ plates,” “rates.” 


the same letter aspirated ; as in our “ cats’ heads.” 

® rough s, sounded with d asin the English “ adze.” 

as in “ yell,” w: as in “ wander.” 

as in “ rather,” but is never rolled. 

as in “lamb.” Where we have placed it as a final, 
it is often inaudible, and always changes a preced- 


ing a toeand utoti. In the capital of Tibet, the 
tas final is said to be always heard. 

heard really as Al, or as the Welsh initial Ll. Thus 
Lhésa sounds Hldésa. However, we print lh in 
these pages in order to coincide with the Tibetan 
spelling. 

these letters take the ordinary pronunciation ; but 
the depth of tone with which they are sounded 
differs in different words and affects the whole 
word. See pp. 15, 16. 


the ordinary aspirate; never a silent letter. 
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ky: sounded as written, and as this is theoretically, and 
often in practice, the correct pronunciation, we 
shall always print it as ky; but frequently it is 
heard as if ty. 


khy : to be printed thus, but often sounded ¢’y. 
gy: tobe printed thus, but often sounded dy. 


chy, chhy, and jhy: these occur as initial sounds in those 
words which in the written language begin with the 
letters py, p’y, and by, respectively. ‘They represent the 
modern pronunciation of the latter combinations. The 
y sound is generally distinctly heard after the ch, chh, 
and jh in all such words; e. g., shye’pa ‘to make,” 
‘<do,” chhyir-tu “for,” ‘“ because of.” 


In some parts of Tibet the p, ph, and 6 sounds prevail 
in these words, and not the anomalous ch, chh, and 
jh sounds; the only change being the omission of the y. 
All over Tibet p’tmo is as commonly heard as chhytmo, 
pila as chhyi-la ; whilst P’s-ling ‘(an Englishman ” is 
iu wuch more frequent use than Chhyi-ling. 


CEREBRAL LETTERS. 


We find ¢, #, d, and dh occurring as cerebrals, and pro- 
nounced, not against the teeth as the ordinary forms, but with 
their sound thrown up against the roof of the mouth. The 
t in our English words torn and talk is really a cerebral 
and differs from the ¢ in fen, &. As is customary, these 
sounds in the following pages will be printed ¢, ¢’, gd, and dh. 
They only occur in those words which in the written lan- 
guage have initials bearing asubscribed r; e.g., brds “ rice,” 
sounds gat. However, according to the Appendix to Mr. 
Rockhill’s “ Land of the Lamas,” it would seem that tr and 
’r are in use in Lhasa. Of this use I am partly satisfied. 





THE TONE-PITCH IN TIBETAN. 


As in Burmese, Annamese, Chinese, &., certain “ tones,” 
that is, a certain pitch of voice, have become recognised as 
attached to the pronunciation of words. 

In many instances the different pitch, or tone, serves to 
discriminate words which otherwise would be sounded alike. | 
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In Tibetan the fone depends altogether upon the particular 
letters which happen to occur in the original spelling as the 
two or three initial letters of any word. Though the letters, 
particularly the first consonant, may be silent in pronuncia- 
tion, their presence or absence in the Tibetan spelling 
regulates the fone and is thus really felt. 

In our transliteration we cannot exhibit the spelling or 
note the unpronounced initial consonant or consonants, but 
we shall, where requisite, mark the ¢one of a word resulting 
from such spelling. 

In Tibetan there are properly three Tones. These are the 
High-pitched, the Medial, and the Low Resonant. 

As the majority of words are uttered in a fairly high 
key, we shall not as a rule distinguish the High-pitched 
from the Medial or ordinary fone; but where useful for dis- 
crimination in words commencing with certain letters, we 
shall make use of the sign Y above the first letter of the 
word to mark the higher pitch. The Low Resonant tone 
will be identified by the superscribed sign ~ on the initial. 

The High-pitched tone is rendered by an elevated treble 
or feminine style of voice, continuously sustained at one 
pitch; and the Medial being scarcely lower, that must be 
the key in which the ordinary flow of words ought to run, 
merely subduing the voice tu the Low Resonant tone, which 
is guttural in character, whenever a word or words proper 
to that tone are introduced. If one is on the alert to notice 
the variation of tone while listening to two natives in con- 
verse, the exact distinction of voice will be at once distin- 
guished and can be readily applied and reproduced. 

The initial invariably gives the tone for the whole word. 
Taking three different words, each according to our collo- 
quial mode of representing sounds spelt precisely alike, we 
may note that, being shewn with the same initial, the only 
way of indicating the fone in print will be by the use of the 
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above-given signs. Thus, we have ser “says,” ser “a nail,” 
and ser “gold.” In the original spelling there is the follow- 
ing distinction in these words: zer ‘‘ says,” gzer **a nail,” 
and gser “‘ gold;” and that spelling determines in moth the 
present fone in use for each. 

Ser, “‘says”’ is pronounced in Low Resonant tone 

Ser, “a nail,” ,, se » High-pitched tone 

ser,**gold” ,, 45 »» Medial ordinary voice. 

Nevertheless, as already remarked, the general flow of talk 
is high-pitched ; and it is in fact only in the case of words 
commencing with 8s or sh that any additional elevation of 
tone is distinctly audible. Accordingly, only on words be- 
ginning with these letters shall we hereafter denote the 
Hich-pitched tone whenever, in words so beginning, it bap- 
pens to occur. When words commencing with s or sh have 
no special elevation of voice required, no mark will be su- 
perscribed, save, of course, when they are low-pitched and 
require the Low Resonant sign. 

Low Resonant Tong.—Words commencing with gh, jh, 
dh, dh, bh, or r, are invariably guttural and low-pitched ; 
and accordingly no mark will be superscribed, as it will be 
known that the Low Resonant pronunciation is required for 
all such words. | | 

Words having as initial letter either ng, ny, n, m, w, y, }, 
dz, sh, or s, being variable in fone, we shall whenever the 
word is a Low Resonant one—but only then—indicate the 
fone, except in the case of the pronouns vga and fgarang, 
the auxilliary verbs jin, 90°, and the negative particles fa, 
mi, which, it may be said at once, are always sounded in the 
Low Resonant tone, but which recur too often to have the 
tone indicated by sign. Capitals, also, cannot be marked. 

Words commencing with either of the vowels o or u are 
likewise heard in the Low Resonant tone. 

Examples: oma milk, figempo bad, fyinmo day, Adte’d 
sickness, sampa a bridge, Fangmo light (uot heavy), Led-feb, 
flat, nic-tok flower, shd hat. 


” 
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Bat wang power, ngdmpo blue, nying-top courage, num 
oil, sampa thought, yangts’s clay cup, yang-li hide or skin, 
lung wind, marpo red, sha flesh. 

_ All words beginning with the letters kh, chh, p’, and t’, 
are high-toned in a pronounced degree. 


SYLLABLES AND PARTICLES. 


1. Primarily the language of Tibet is a monosyllabic 
tongue, every syllable being ordinarily a word of definite 
meaning. However, in later times, a decided tendency 
to polysyllabism has been steadily developing itself. Be- 
sides new coinages for the purpose of expressing new and 
complex ideas, which have been formed by linking two or 
more monosyllabic words so as to make an artificial poly- - 
syllable, the tendency has been exbibited in another way. 
For all things in common use there existed and do exist sim- 
ple names, each « word of one syllable. Nevertheless, the 
colloquial has by degrees grown (so to speak) dissatisfied 
with these primitive designations, nnd has succeeded in 
expanding a large number of them into words of two sylla- 
bles. More curious is this predilection, becnuse apparently 
the original names were in most cases amply sufficient to 
discriminate the various objects indicated. And the pheno- 
menon of the modern tongue preferring the longer words 
sees still more incongruous, when we fiad even in modern 
writings, the old plain monosyllables generally adhered to. 
Doubtless the change in the pronunciation of the simpler 
forms has had something to do with these accretions. In 
the written language, words which are now sounded alike, 
are spelled differently. At the beginning and end of words 
are still written certain letters which formerly were pro- 
nounced but now are silent. These additional letters (in 
the case of initials, now styled “ prefixes ””) imparted a dis- 
tinction in sound to words which from the second or third 
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letter onwards were identically spelled. The process of 
atérition which has been going on in the pronunciation of 
the language, whereby time has gradually worn away the 
sound of the letters beginning and terminating words, has 
approximated to one another the sound of innumerable 
words, which in spelling and in former pronunciation were 
sufficiently discriminated. 

Another element of confusion arises from the fact that 
certain collocations of letters have lost their original sounds 
and are row pronounced as if they were spelled with 
letters totally different. Thus the letters by, py, p’y, are 
now heard as if they were jhy, chy, chhy. We cannot 
in this place enter further into the subject; nor need 
we illustrate our remarks by examples. Nevertheless 
enough has been said to make plain that two processes, 
directly opposed to one another, have been long operat- 
ing in this remarkable language. By wear and tear and 
carelessness, and for the saving of trouble which would 
result from the avoidance of sounding difficult combina- 
tions of consonants, words originally sufficiently distinctive 
have been reduced to such shadows and skeletons of their 
former selves as to be in many cases indistinguishable the 
one from the other. On the other hand, in order to coun- 
teract this process of denudation, and to escape from - the 
inconvenient consequences of it, farther syllables have been 
tacked on bodily to the older and half-wasted forms. Thus, 
while the syllables have been attenuated down toa minimum, 
rendering sufficient variety impossible, compensation has 
been sought, and confusion to some extent eluded, by con- 
joining syllables and producing by this combination the 
variety which the denuded monosyllables no longer afforded. 


So it comes to pass, through the foregoing or other 
causes, that the Tibetan colloquial is no longer monosyllabic 
but musrLy MADE UP OF WOKDS OF TWO SYLLABLES. One ex- 

3 
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ample: In written Tibetan Sné is “ the nose,” Rnd is “ the 
ear;” but, as initials, 8S. and R. are no longer sounded; and 
thus Né becomes the word for each of two very different facial 
features. To prevent confusion in speech, Né “ ear,” takes 
the particle wa. But Nd-wa means also “to be sick.” 
Accordingly, at length, in the modern colloquial, Né * ear,”? 
has developed into Némchhok. Nevertheless in writing the 
word “ear” we should still use the older forms Rana, or 
Rna-wa; while for such compounds as “ ear-ring’”’ we still 
hear nd-kor, not ndémchhok-kor. Analogously Né “ nose,” 
has at length been developed into Néku, and even Ndmts’ul. 
In words of two syllables the accent or stress is laid upon 
the second syllable, except when such second syllable is one 
of the servile particles pa, wa, po, or wo, or when the deno- 
minative affix ghu or bhu is appended, or even chha or tse. 
In these latter cases, the first syllable carries the accent. 
Thus we hear ddwa ‘the moon,” not dawd. 


2. In Tibetan we find a large number of primitive mono- 
syllabic words to which have been affixed certain short 
syllables, each consisting of no more than two letters, which 
short syllables seem removable often at pleasure without 
altering the meaning of the word affected. To nouns and 
verbs one of two of these short syllables may be added, 
either pa or wa. When affixed to the root of a noun, the 
particle does not usually change the meaning of the word; 
but when an adjective is conjoined with the nouns, we 
frequently find the particle dropped. In the colloquial lan- 
guage the particle is not so often dropped as it isin the book 
language. However, when a compound word is created by 
combining two nouns, the particles (if any), are invariably 
omitted. The particles ma and mo, by custom, seem not 
removable. When either pa or wa is added to a verbal 
root, it may indicate either the Infinitive mood of the verb 
or a verbal noun, or else the participle. Thus the root: jhye 
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takes the particle pa; and jhye'pa can mean “ to do,” or 
“the making,” or “doing,” according to circumstances. 
The employment of these servile particles, on the other 
hand, with ordinary nouns and adjectives, has come to be 
governed by pure custom and to be subjected to no general 
rule. With certain nouns and adjectives they are always 
heard; whilst with others they have come to be either 
optional or else neglected entirely. Finally, many substan- 
tives are pura monosyllables to which no particle or other 
syllable is, or has ever been, annexed. 


Note on Pronunciation.—In Tibetan a final letter usually 
undergoes some modification. Where a syllable ends 
with the letter “‘¢,” it mostly takes the sound of ‘k,” 
though in the following pages we have printed this 
final sometimes “g” and sometimes “k.” So also 
with the letter *“ b,” which as final sounds as our “ p.” 
Where “d” is the last latter it is nearly always in- | 
audible and thus we have invariably omitted it, but 
at the same time this elision has been everywhere indi- 
cated by the use of an apostrophe. Thus jshyed-pa 
“to do” is invariably heard as jhye’pa, and so in these 
pages do we print it. Both “k” (g) and “p” (b) as 
finals are also often elided; thus pék-lep “bread” is 
usually beard as if pd’le’. 

Final ‘‘s”’ is never heard in Tibet Proper, where 
it is either bluntly dropped or (and generally) assumes 
the sound of a quick “i.” Thus the name of the chief 
province of Tibet is written ppus, The ‘‘d” and “b” 
are held to annihilate one another, leaving the word as 
us only. Now, in Central Tibet the name of the pro- 
vince is heard as ui, in Southern Tibet as U, and in 
Ladak only is the final letter sounded and the name 
pronounced us. It should be noted, however, that if 
the letter preceding the final “s” is a consonant, the 
‘*g” is simply dropped and no “i” sound heard. 

When the first syllable of a dissyllable ends in ‘«n ” 
and the second syllable begins with “p” or “b,” the 
“mn” sounds as *‘ m.” 

Lastly, all vowels, save those marked long, are sound- 
ed very short: men as our “ men ;” rin as our “ pin.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ARTICLE. 
a Oo SO 


1. In the Tibetan colloquial, both of the so-called Articles 
are to be heard in constant use. 

The Indefinite Article, “a,” ‘‘an,” is represented by the 
word chtk, placed immediately after the substantive or adjec- 
tive to which it belongs; and in those cases where the word 
which it thus follows terminates with any vowel, except o, 
or with one of the letters m, r, or 1, the chik is changed 
into shik. In common practice the final k of the Article 
is hardly audible; so we may say hlam shi’ a boot, mi-po 
chs’ aman, kyermén chi? a woman, khyi Shi a dog. 

When this Article occurs with a noun of any other case 
than the Nominative, it is in conversation generally dropped. 
Thus we hear Pu-tsd shi a boy; but in the genitive Putsd- 
yi of a boy. Also when the noun is uninflected in the 
Accusative case, the Article is still unheard: Pu-tsé khur 
shok: Bring 8 boy ! 

This Indefinite Article likewise carries the signification 
“‘one;”? and, strangely enough, has at times the meaning 
“some,” being even used with numbers in such phrases as 
“ gome four boys.” (See Chap. V, 8 7.) 

2. The Definite Article is rendered di “ the,” and is very 
mach used in the colloquial, contrary to the literary custom. 
It is not an uncommon practice in general talk to place ds 
before the noun to which it belongs; though properly, like 
chik, it always ought to follow the noun or adjective. Where 
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any singling out of a thing is desired, the Article may be 
placed both before and after the noun, as Di jhyd di, the 
bird. 

When reference is made to anything just previously men- 
tioned di is changed into dhé. Thus, supposing some man 
had been mentioned as appearing and we went on to say: 
‘¢ when the man came up, &c.,” the Article used with ‘“‘ man ” 
in this second and in subsequent immediate allusions, would 
be dhé. 

Should the noun belonging to it stand in the genitive or 
other case, di is not necessarily dropped ; and if it follow an 
inflected word the dé would receive the inflections instead of 
that word. 
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—- CHAPTER IL 
NOUN SUBSTANTIVES. 


——_S—=8i350-—— 
A.—FORM AND ETYMOLOGY. 


1. As to form, noun substantives are of two classes— 
simple and compound. 

2. The simple forms are primitive monosy]lables, to which 
in many cases custom has attached an additional syllable 
partaking of the nature of a servile particle. This class 
therefore comprises words of one and two syllables; but 
where s second syllable occurs it is a mere expletive which — 
sometimes indicates the gender of the noun and which fre- 
quently can be dropped without obscuring the meaning of 
the word. At times, however, the appended particle serves 
to discriminate words analogously spelt, moreover affixes 
other than pa, wa, po, wo, are never dropped. 


We will first quote a short list of monosyllabic substan- 
tives to which particles are never appended and which are 
always used as they are here given :— 

Khyi: dog. fPitin: brother. Jhé: tea IIlam: boot. 
Mik: eye. hoe box. Gdng: hill. Khyim: house. 

e: fire. Lung: wind. Ming: name. Luk: sheep. 
Chhu: water. Do: stone. Dul: ies Tt: knife. 
Shing: tree. Jhyd: bird. Lak : Dhu: boat. 

The above are naturally some of the simplest and most 
commonly occurring words in the language. 

Of the particles found conjoined with the roots of nouns 
the first variety are pa, wa, and a, These may hardly be 
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said to be used or not used at pleasure; but when any 
adjective is employed with the noun, the particle belonging 
to the noun is somefimes dropped, though its retention is 
always permissable :— 


Sam-pa: bridge. Kang-pa: leg. Gom-pa: monastery. 
Mi-pa: wist. Dd-wa: the moon. Ngur-wa: red duck. 
_ P*or-pa: cup. Kyd-wa: oar. To-wa: victuals. 
P'uk-pa: pig. Chhar-pa: rain. To8'-pa: belly. 


Td-pa: smoke. Rau-a: afence. Chhu-pa: over-coat, 
Khau-a: snow.  Ko-a: hide-boat. T’o-a: hammer. 


Another series of substantives assume a second syllable in 
po, wo, and bo—affixes which in composition are occasionally 


dropped :— 


Le-po: & basket. Dhé-wo: buck wheat. 
Te-po: an axe. No-wo: younger brother. 
Pok-po : a friend. Chhu-wo: a river. — 
Gyal-po: a king. Re-wo: yak-skin canvas. 
Ting-po: a pipe. T’eb-bo: the thumb. 
Tang-po: s beggar. Dé-o: comrade. 


Provincially the affix po is frequently heard as bo; e. g., 
Pai-bo for Palpo: a Nipal man; pémbo or even bimbo for 
pompo: any official or head man—used also as form of 
address: Pémbo “ Officer,” “Sir!” Again, wo often seems 
to lose the w sound, as no-o for no-wo, and pd-o for pd-wo 
‘‘ dare-devil.” Many nouns in po denote distinctly the male 
sex. Added to the participle, po expresses the doer of an 
action: lab-pa-po, ‘‘ the speaker.” 

Certain substantives ane ma or mo—a siomsremvable 
affix :— 


Nyt-ma: the sun. Jhye-ma : sand. Tdb-mo: aa fight. 
Lo-ma: a leaf. Chi-ma: a tear. Long-mo: alms, 
Wo-ma: milk. Zi-ma : on Rol-mo : music. 
Ld-ma: chief monk. Dhe-mo: the elbow. Gong-mo: evening. 
Ping-kyu-ma: a kite. Yor-mo: : sail. Chong-mo: thimble. 


In general, be it noted, mo indicates a feminine noun; but 


the above examples are not of that class—a class to be 
illustrated hereafter. . 


a 


= ™ 
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Other sets of particles, similarly attached, are kd, khd, ghd, 


tse, chha :— 
Os or} a thing. 
Le-ka : work, a task. 
Yar-kd: summer, 
Giin-ké : winter. 

-ka: lightning. 

Lenckhs : pathway. 
Long-khé : guts. 
Pang-khéi: ashelf. 
Kang-serkhdé : crevasse. 
Ya(l)-gh&: a bough. 
Khyo-ghé: husband. 


T’ang-ghé : picture (on cloth). 


T’ok-tse : 
Chem-tse : 
Ya-tse: 
Dzé-tse: 
Ken-za: 
Pé-chhd : 
Lap-chhé : 
Sel-chhd: 
To-chha: 
Ld-chha: 
Lo-chhd: 


To these may be added examples 
pendices regarded as diminutive affixes, though the effect 
in question is not always apparent :— 


P’u gu: a child. 
Du-gu: lamb. 
Ang-gu: pigeon. 
Nyu-gu: n. 
Ung-gu: amp. 
Dzng-gu: finger. 
Ts’i-gu kernel. 
A-ku: uncle, 
Ts’ang-khu : cradle. 
Né-ku: the nose. 
Wo-ku : the chin. 
Dhil-bhu: bell. 


Tong-bhu : | 
Sham-bhu: 


Sing-bhu: 


Dhung-bhu : 


Ts'tl-lu : 
Kyal-lu: 
Ts’ al-lu : 
T'ur-ru: 
Khye-w: 
DLe-u: 


Pe-u: 


table. 

scissors. 

n duck. 
smoke-hole. 
staircase. 

book. 

talk, a chat. 
details, particulars. 
food. : 


Bealing wax. 
woman's chatelaine. 


of words taking ap- 


a hole. 
cap. 
mare’s milk. 
love. 

fat. 

cloth bag. 
a cock. 

a foal. 
infant. 
chapter. 
calf. 


A-yu (or a-yo): puppy. 
$.—Originally a monosyllabic language, the modern style 
would seem to prize compound forms. Thus the second or 
compound class of nouns, including dissyllables and tri- 
syllables, is being continually augmented. Such words are 
either direct compounds of two or more distinct words crude- 
ly conjoined to express some complex thing or derived idea ; 
or else they are mere paraphrases and euphemisms, signify- 
ing simple things, which have at length crept into ordinary 
use, superceding the ancient and more direct monosyllables. 
In the subjoined examples we shall not discriminate between 
the regular compounds and the paraphrascs, merely adding 
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that some of the latter are of ancient lineage, and that no 
simpler word for the thing indicated in such cases has been 
ever apparently in use :— 


Ndm-chhok or ‘iereak Mé-tok: flower. : 
‘Am-chhok : ° Shom-dap : leaf (large). 
Nam-te’ul: the nose, muzzle. Jhi-te: rat. 
Mendd: yan. Tst-tst : mouse. - 
She-dang : anger. Kéang-sak : a pi 
Shi-nye: | lead. Dang-rok : neighbour,- 
Sha-kar: tin. Men-shar : girl. 
Ge-long : monk. Shiim-mar-pa: lamp. 
Am-chhi: physician. Lek-bham: a volume. 
Lok-nyo: spoon. Shing-ta: cart. 
O-mo-su:. _—s stocking. Sd-lep: brick. 
Nang-mik: room. Pak-tep : loaf of bread. 
Dhong-khyer: town. (ye-kar : window. 
ul-ts'o: village. Mik-yang: generosity. 
P'ur-nyt: trap. T’a-ma-khdéd: tobacco 


The derivation of some of these, and other compound words 
is very quaint. Such are mie-tok “ fire-button ” (flower), 
khang-mik “eye of the house” (room), mMik-yang “ broad 
eye”? (generosity), sd-lep ‘flat earth” (brick), ts’o-lak 
‘“Jake’s hand” (a creek), nyi-der “nail of the sun” (sun- 
beam), sem-chen ‘‘ possessed of mind ”’ (an animal), p’ék-suk 
‘‘ secret push ” (bribery). 

Deliberate compounds are of course very numerous, and 
no instances need be specified ; however, as a general rule, 
it may be accepted that every syllable of a compound word 
in Tibetan has a distinct meaning. This rule may be even 
extended to proper names and the names of places. Thus 
Pemiong-chi monastery in Sikkim is really Pema Yangtse 
“the offering-bowl of lotos-flowers.” 


4.—GenpEr. A large number of nouns possess both a 
masculine and a feminine form. The discrimination of 
gender is generally indicated by the variation in the servile 
particle ; although at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the mere presence of an affix, significant usually of 

4 : 
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male or female sex respectively, does not in Tibetan invariably 
convey the notion of any particular gender. Many substan- 
tives terminate with the feminine particle mo which have 
none save & common gender :— 


Mi: | & man. ' Mo: woman (general 
term bhii’me’ ). 

Khyo-po: busband. Khyo-mo: wife (usual term 

(or Khyo-gh&.) sd a )- 

Pu-tsa: boy. Pu-mo: irl. 

Jhd-pa: cock. Jhd-mo : ea: 

Lang-to : ball. Bhd-mo: cow. 

A P 4: father. A-mé: mother. 

Yab: father. Yum: mother (honorific 
terms). 

Né-t00: host. Néd-mo: hostess. 

Gii'po: father-in-law. Gii’mo: mother-in-law. 

P’o-yak : male yak, Dino: female yak. 

Gyal-po: king. Gyal-mo: queen. 

Yi-pa: male lad, offspring. = Sfo-yi: female child, girl. 

R&é-po : an old man. Réi-mo: an old woman. 

Gur-po; a crooked man. Gur-mo: a crooked woman. 

Td-po: horse. Ta go'ma: mare (also gé’-ma 

Chyil-va: i male dweller in a alone). 

yPe? § thatched hut. Chyil-ma: female ditto. 

Bhe-to: bull-calf. Bhe-mo: _cow-calf. 

Pal-po-pa : man of Nipal. Piil-po-ma : woman of Nipal. 

Bho'pa or Bho’ms: Tibetan man. Bho’mo: Tibetan woman. 

Ming-po: brother of a girl. Sing-mo: sister of a man, 

Shar-pa: young men. Shar-ma: young women. 

Poré: male kid. Mo-re : female kid. 

P'd-pe’' ({HH4\) father and his Afd-me’ (N#4)) mother and her 

offspring. offspring. 





B.—DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


1. In the Tibetan tongue the relationship of the noun 
to other words or, in grammatical phraseology, the different 
cases of the noun, must be expressed by means of short 
syllables styled Postpositions, placed immediately after the 
word to be declined. A Noun Substantive may be thus 
arranged in the form of a Declension :— 


- ir 
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Kyermén cht: A wife. 


Nom:  Kyermén chi’: A wife. 
Gen: ee Of a wife. 
Dat: To a wife. 


Accus: non ermén . ‘Kyermén la: A wife. 
Locative: Ky Sctaba na (or tséne): On or at a wife. 
Ablat: Kyermén ne (or le): From a wife. 
Agentive: Kyermén kyi: By a wife. 
(N. B.—This common word is often heard sounded as if it 
were Kimmen.) 


A slight variation is made in the affixes attached in the 
Genitive and Agentive cases when the word declined ends 
in the letter & or ng. Thus ghyok chi: “a cannon:” be- 
comes ghyok-ght: “of a cannon,” ghyok-ghi: “by a 
cannon.” So also chhdng: ‘“‘beer;” chhdng-ghi: “of 
beer;” chhang-ght: ‘‘by beer.” Where the substantive 
terminates with a vowel, the same two cases are also affected, 
-ag in the subjoined example :— 


Mébjhé shi’: A peacock. 


Nom: Madbjhd she : A peacock. 

Gen: Mabjhd yi or Mébjhé: Of a peacock. 

Dat: Mdbjhd la: To a peacock. 
Accus: Alabjhd or Mabjhd la: A peacock. 

Locat : Mdbjhd na (or tsdna) : On or At a peacock. 
Ablat: Malyhd ne: From a peacock, 
Agentive: Mdbjhd yi: By a peacock. 


To the cases made use of above, Jaeschke adds what he 
terms the Terminative case, implying “into,” “unto;” but 
we have not met with it in colloquial idiom. 

In those words in which the final vowel is 0, we have the 
Genitive ot, as jo-mo: “a milch-yak,” jo-moi: “of a milch- 
yak.” If the word end in +, the Genitive usually takes yi, 
but in words of two syllables ending in ¢, we often hear ky: 
e. g., khyt: “a dog,” khyt-yi: “of a dog;” gyd-¢%: “a 
chair,” gyd-{’i-kyi: “of a chair.” With a final ¢ the Geni- 
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tive requires yi, while the vowel « takes 4 alone, as me: 
‘the fire,” mé-yt: “of the fire;”’ p’u-gu: “a child,” p’u- 
gu-t: “of a child.” 

The Article di when it follows the noun makes a Genitive 
in either yi or kyi. We frequently hear di-kyi: ‘of the.” 

The Vocative case differs from the other cases, in that it 
is preceded by an exclamatory syllable and requires no post- 
position—Kye lamd: “O lama!” Ho-kye kyapgon: ‘O pro- 
tector! Wé fok-po: “O friend;” ‘* Well, friend!” Accent 
or stress is usually laid on the last syllable of the noun in 
the Vocative. Often the prefixed syllable is dropped in 
quiet address: Lhachém, @uije chhe: “ Thank-you, lady!” 


2. Tue Prorat Nemser is not always formally expressed 
in Tibetan. Whenever the substantive is accompanied by 
any numeral or by such adjectives as “some,” “all,” 
“many,” the use of which naturally implies a plural signi- 
fication, then the singular is invariably heard. Otherwise 
the Plural affix may be added to the word either as és’o or 
as chd (chék) and sometimes as nam :— 


P'i-ling-te’o: “ Englishmen.” 


Gen: P'i-ling-t'sot : Of the Englishmen. 
Dat: P'i-ling-ts’o,la: To the Englishmen. 
Accus: P'i-ling-ts’o la: The Englishmen. 
Locat : P't-ling-ts’o na: In the Englishmen. 
Vocat: Wé P't-ling-ts’o: O Englishmen ! 

Ablat : P't-ling-ts'o nai or ne: From the Englishmen. 
Agentive: P’t-ling-ts’o: By the Englishmen. 


As to the alternative affix chd, it is added mostly to 
inanimate nouns—toktse: “table,” toktse-chd: ‘ tables.” 


3. Use or tHE Cases.—a. The Genitive is employed to 
signify both possession and quality, and when it is in any 
way a part of the subject of a sentence the word in the 
Genitive stands first in the order of words in the sentence. 
As expressive of Possession we Gnd the usual construction, 
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4. ¢., the boy’s dog” is ‘‘ the dog of the boy,” and yet the 
Tibetan rendering is in form closely like the English order 
Putsdé-yi (or Putsé) khyi di: “ of boy the dog.” 

B. Where the Genitive is a Genitive of quality it assumes 
the character of an adjective. This Genitive also invariably 
precedes the noun which it describes. Ex: ngul-kys kuten: 
“silver image;”’ shing-ght khyim: ‘a wooden house; ”’ 
Bho’kyi tha: “a Tibetan god.” In these cases, it frequently 
happens that the Genitive affix is dispensed with; and thus 
we hear such forms as ngul kuten: ‘silver image;” ts’ar 
Sam for ts’ar-kyi Sampa: “ cane-bridge;” nyuk khyim for 
nguk-ghi khyim: ‘bamboo house;” ser f’eng for ser-kyt 
f'engwas “golden chain; ”’ ser-dok for ser-kyi dog: * gold- 
colour.” 

These phrases can also be expressed by means of adjectives 
formed from the respective substantives (Chap. XJ/4 a). 

y. The Genitive scems, furthermore, to be resorted to 
in order to indicate a less obvious relationship than that of 
mere possession. Thus “an ear-ring” is ndé-kor, contracted 
from nd-yi kor; a “ water-tub” or tub for water is chhu- 
Som; a‘ day’s wage,” is fyin-la from nyin-kyi lé; num- 
kong from num kyt kong =“ an oil basin;” adk-bhum from 
Aik-ghi bhumpa (“flask of ink ”)—=“‘inkstand;” and 80 
forth. In this manner in fact a large number of compound 
terins are constructed. 

$& The Dative with la is found after verbs of giving, 
shewing, and speaking. Thus we hear :— — 


Khyt-la chhu ter: Give the dog water. 
BMi-la lam di teng-nang : | Shew the man the way. 
Kho-la jampo lap: Speak to him gently. 


Kusho-la khyvrang-ghi ming lap: Tell the Sahib your name. 


In the foregoing examples we must note khyi-la “to the 


dog,” mi-la (or mi-po-la) “to the man,” kho-la to him, 
kusho-la ‘‘ to the Sahib.” 
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Motion towards is seldom expressed colloquially by the 
Dative. The ordinary style is with some compound post- 
position (the Tibetan preposition) such as ?’ukpa ‘‘ unto,” 
<< up to,” or tsd-ne meaning “near;” the use of the latter 
being precisely analogous to the use of pas in Hindustani 
and being linked like pas to the noun by the Genitive affix. 
(See Chap. VIII, 3. Examples). However in such phrases 
as these la is frequently heard :— 

Gompa-la song: Go to the temple. 
Khytm-la song: Go home, (vulg., ‘‘ Nang-la song.”) 

Further remarks upon the use of la, as a Locative rather 
than a Dative affix, will be found in Chapter VIII, 2. 

«. The Accusative requires no nffix in sentences having 
a remote as well as a proximate object; e. g.— 


Ngérang-la éioma nang: Give me the milk. 
Mian is here the proximate object placed in the Accusative. 
ngérang-la = to me.) 
Again where the remoter object is unexpressed :— 


shing khur shok: Fetch the wood. 
té-po dt t's: Lead the horse. 
However the Accusative, when it is the object of any 
direct action, takes the affix la: e. g.— 
(1) Kho-yt td-la dung-ki-du’: He is beating the horse. 
(Lit: Kho-yi by him, td-la the horse, dung-ki-du’ is 
beating). 
(2) Dhe-la lékpa ma t’uk: Don’t touch it, (Dhe-la = “ it,”) 


Or where it is the object of any passive feeling :— 


(3) The mother loves the son: Amd-yi pu-la tse-dung jhe.’ 
(tse-dung jhe'pa =“ to love”). 
(4) Remember me: Ngd-la sem-la nges ! 
(Lit: Ngei be sure, sem-la in mind, xgd-la, as to me), 


But we hear 
(5) Go di gyék: Shut the door. 
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zs. The Agentive case ought to be used instead of the 
Nominative with all transitive verbs whether the verb be in 
the Present, Past or Future tense. This important rule 
(see (1) and (3) of the last four examples above) is fully 
explained in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ADJECTIVES, 
———Srt2=3—_ 


1. The adjective almost invariably follows its noun 
in the common speech of the people. Very frequently in 
literary Tibetan, however, we find it placed before the 
noun it qualifies and, when in that position, instead of 
agreeing with the nounasto Case, it invariably tukes the 
Genitive Case. To place the adjective immediately pre- 
ceding the noun is also pefectly allowable in colloquial 
Tibetan, but such order of the words is only occasionally 
resorted to, though when itis practised the adjective must 
then be heard in the Genitive. 


2. When the adjective—as indeed it nearly always 
does—follows the substantive, it receives the inflexions 
which would, otherwise, belong to the substantive. In 
other words, the case-signs are then attached to the ad- 
jective instead of to the noun-substantive which it is quali- 
fying. Thus :— 

Nam miin-po chi’ : A dark night. 
Putsa tsok-pa-t «ak di: The hand of a dirty hoy. 


(Note: The order of the words in these sentences is exactly 
the reverse of the English orders: e.g. “ Boy dirty of hand 
the.”’) 


Dhe'-mé chhempo di-yt mik serpo di : The yellow eye of the large 
bear. 


(Here the adjectives used are chhempo and serpo. The definite 
article di being used with the adjective chhempo “ large,” the 
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article and not the adjective reccives the Genitive affix. As in 
Tibetan composition the Genitive-words generally stand first in 
the sentence, we have here alsu in the Tibetan an exact reversal 
of the English order of the words :—“ Bear great the of eye yellow 
the.” This reverse order does not obtain in all or even many 
instances.) 


Di lo-ma lenchen-kyi sd-la sho’-dhu di: The leaf down on the wet 
ground. 


(Gere lenchen “ wet,” the adjective qualifying sé “ the ground,” 
is placed before its noun and therefore stands with the Genitive 
affix. Note, also, the article belonging to lo-ms is repeated so as 
to lock in with it all direct enlargement or expansion of the 
subject.) 

3. When it is necessary that the plural number should be 
expressed otherwise than by implication, the plural particle 
ts attached to the substantive and not to the adjective: Altk- 
cha serpo “yelloweyes;” Mi-ts’ohampachen: ‘ greedy men ;” 
ta-po-ts’o Rakpo karpo *‘ black-and-white horses ;” ¢4-po flak 
té-po kar : “ black horses and white horses.” 

4. Nearly all adjectives in the colloquial which are not 
derived from substantives nre found with the particle po 
attached. Sometimes this termination may be dropped as 
in the last-quoted example; but this elision is more frequent 
in the written than in the spoken language. In certain 
particular adjectives the affix po is varied to mo when 
used with a feminine noun ; but frequently no notice of the 
gender is taken and the adjective in po is coupled witha 
feminine substantive. On the other hand, a number of 
adjectives used indiscriminately with either masculine or 
feminine nouns carry the affix mo which then bears no 
sexual signification. 


The following adjectives are kuown to vary the affix ac- 
cording to the gender of the noun to be qualified :— 


Marpo-mo: red. Chhorpo—mo: handsome. 
Nakpo-mo: Diack. T'0-0 T’omo: angry. 
Karpo-mo: white. Ringpo-mo: tall, long. 
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Chhyukpo—mo: rich. Dhungpo—mo : cautious, retiring. 
Sarpo-mo : young, fresh,- Chholpo-mo: licentious. 
un-polluted. Sharwa-mo: blind. 
Rilpo-mo : round. Ulpo-—mo : poor. 
Shdwo-—mo: lame. 
But these adjectives, terminating in mo, are common in 
gender :— 


Gd-mo: middling. Sem-kyo-po : disappointed. 
Le-mo : good. Ship-mo: thorough, minute. 
She’mo: strong. Ngo-yangmo: gay, sportive. 
Yangmo: light (notheavy). Sab-mo: smart, spruce. 
Démo : well, happy. Den-mo: naked (also jem-pa). 
Ts’emmo: hot. Dhak-mo: clean (alsodhakica). 
Dhimmo: warm. Silmo: cool. 
Dhongmé: cold (also dhongwa). Kyurmo: sour. 
Dhalmo: calm, quiet, still. Ngarmo : sweet. fluids). 
Ldmo: easy (of atask, &c.) Gharmo: thick, dense (of 
Bolmo: soft, yielding. Tamo: thin (also “pow- 
Sra-mo: hard, solid. dery,” “finely 
divided.”’) 


5. There are many adjectives which do not take the 
affixes po or mo. All derivative adjectives are simple roots 
with such parapbrastic syllables as chen: “ possessed of,” 
chhok, ‘fit for,” annexed. (See Chap. XI, 4 a and 8.) 
Those formed from substantives by annexing chen make a 
lengthy list; and if the opposite qualification has need to 
be expressed the syllable chen is replaced by me’, which 
signifies * without,” “free from ” :— 


Shengchen: broad. Khoi-chen: important. 
Shengme’: narrow. Khoi-me’: unimportant. 
Si-chen: brilliant. Gydkchen or gydkshd: fat, stout. 


-Bi-me’: dull, obscured. Gydkme’: thin, meagre. 
Nyé’chen: durable, well-made. Te’ulchen: just. 
Nys’me’: . fragile, flimsy. Te’'ulme’: unjust. 
Rin-chen : precious. Te’erchen: unensy, anxious. 
Rin-me’: worthless. Ts’erme’: not anxious, easy. 
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6. Another series of adjectives, colloquially wuch favour- 
ed, are re-duplicated forms, which generally express continu- 
ous or flowing action, or qualities of that eusy or undulating 
nature :— 


Lhap-lhup: ovse, unconfined. Seng-seng: weak (of tea, &c.) 


Ril-ril: oval. Leb-leb : flat. 

Kor-kor : round. Ts'im-is'im: dazzled. 
Hrab-hrip: dim, glimmering. Yor-yor:  asiant. 
Jdm-jdm : smooth. Gop-gop: __ stiff, powerless. 


Sam-sum: low (in sound). Wele-wdle: clear, distinct. 
Shong-shong: hollow, excavated. Gur-gur: crooked. 

7. When the adjective is used as an attribute, the affix 
po is occasionally omitted :— 


The pomegranates are fresh: Sendu di sar yin (sar, vot sarpa). 
The flower is red and ycllow: Me-tok di mdr dhang ser yin. 
The dog is large: Khyi di chhe yin or khyit dt chhempo yin. 
The price is small : Gong di chhung yin (“ price” is also rin). 
8. The adjective can be rendered more intense by various 
words or syllables placed before it: Adchang, much, very, 
too; rab-tu very, especially; tsd-wa-ne, quite :— 
The path ia very narrow: Luamkha di hdchang ¢'é-po re’. 
The borse is too fat : Tu-po di rab-tu gyakpd yin. 
The bridge is very slanting: Sampa di hdchang yorpo yin. 
The knife is perfectly blunt: Jt dt ted-wa-ne no-me’ dw’. 
Sometimes the word hd-chang like tsd-wa assumes the 
ablative affix nat or né:—Khorang hd-chang-ne chhor yin :— 
He is very handsome. 


Other intensives to the adjective are ril (meaning “round”’) 


aud chhe (meaning “much,” “ great”). These, however, 
follow the adjective :— 


A horse quite white: Ta-po kar rit. 
Very muddy water: Chhu nyokpo chhe. 
The pass-top is very indistinct: Laptse dhe hrab-hrip chhe du’. 


A perfectly flat plain: T'ang leb-leb ril chi’. 


aa 
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I am quite lame and very tired: Ngdrang la khong ril dhérung 
hachang-ne t’'ang-chhe-po jhung. 


Note.—The last sentence runs literally: “to me has arisen 
(jhung) to be quite lame and very tired.” 


9.—COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


a. The expedient for making comparison of the quality 
of things is akin to the method of the Hindi language to 
the south of Tibet, and to that of the Mongolian language to 
the north of Tibet. It is brought about by means of a 
certain arrangement of the words of the sentence and by 
the introduction of the postposition le, meaning ‘“thau.” 
To give an example :— 


Tibet is larger than Sikkim: Ddi-jong le Pi’yul chhem-po du’. 
Examining the Tibetan we find it runs: Dédi-jong le 
“than Sikkim,” Po’yul “Tibet,” chhempo “large,” du’ 
. 66 is.” 
This order of words must be strictly observed, otherwise 


the comparative intention will not be evident. Another 
example :— 


The sun is more brilliant Déd-twa le nyima di ii-chen du’. 
than the moon : 


Again, the order runs: Than moon, the sun, brilliant is. 


This stirrup-strap is Jonger Zhem-ma le yop-t’dk di ring (or 
than the other: ring-po) dw’. 


He is honester tban you: Khysrang le kho shéma dw’. 
To-day is finer than yesterday : Dang-le dhering le’-pa dw’. 


When the comparative degree occurs apart from any 
compared object, the words Dhe-la, “than that,” may be 
introduced for the sake of perspicuity :— 


A firmer ice-ridge : Khyak-sam dhe-le tempo chik. 
A more honest priest: Lama shd-ma lthak chi’. 
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B. The superlative degree is usually paraphrased into an 
universal comparative. So in the sentence: “He is the 
tallest,” we should hear, “Than all he tall is.” But 
“than” would be now rendered by nang-ne instead of by, le. 

This peak is high; that peak is higher; that other peak 
is the highest: Di coktse di t’o-a du’; dhe-le di soktse dt 
t’o-wa du’; tsv’ungma nang-ne zoklse Shem-ma di t’0-sho dw’. 


N. B.—Mi means “this,” or “that” according to Tibetan 
phraseology, if it represents the present object of reference. Any 
past object of reference is denoted by dhe, whether we in our 
English colloquial style it “this” or “that.” ts’angma nang-ne 
means “ than all.” 


Another popular mode of indicating the superlative degree 
is compassed by adding the syllable shot or shé to the 
adjective. And this is often used without introducing 
“‘than all.” Thus :— 


That temple is the most Di gompa di Po'-kyi-yul kyt rak- 
famous in Tibet: chen-shoi du’. 
This animal is the smallest: Dhiid-do di chhung-shé dw’. 
- Lhasa is the greatest city: Lhdsd dhong-khyer chhe-shoi dw’. 
That sheep is the whitest: Luk dhe kdr-shé dw’. 


Note.—When shot is appended, the affix po of the adjective is 
always omitted. Also, the arrangement of the words in the 
sentence is not of importance when sho: is employed. Akin to 
shos is the word chhok, often confounded with it, which means 
“the best.” Chhok is also added to adjectives to form an empha- 
tic superlative. In comparing, however, yakpo = “ good” and 
ydak-sho or tak-sho = “‘ best.” 


y- For such comparisons as involve the connexion * so— 
as,” ¢. g., “so great us,” ‘so goud as,” “as far as,” see 
post, Chap. VII, 4, iv. y. | 
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ADJECTIVES WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 


Chhu-pa lonpa : 
Shuten bolpo : 
Pu-mo ya'po: 
Na-ku marpo: 
Pugu nying-jhémo : 
Cho’ pe’ kyurmo: 


Shim-shim dho'chen : 


Lama chhempo: 
Go chhung-ngw : 
Mo-yi chhung : 

Menshar khe'pa: 
Chhu dhang-mo: 
Chhu dhang-po: 


Lam ton-khen yerpo: 


Solwwa nyukchen : 
Khydlpa bompo : 
Sokma kampo: 
Kyermen f’o-mo: 
Mi-po f’0-0: 
Lamkhd thengme’ : 
Ble-tok kar-po: 
Khau-d ling-po: 
Pe-chhd numtst : 
Shet-hor rinchen: 
Putsa hurpo: 
Ngd-ra dukchen: 
Jol-t’a dzepo: 
Shad karbo: 
Tukpa chutchen : 
Woma rul : 

Td yipchen: 

Ti shimpo : 
Gyé-o ringpo: 


a wet coat. 

a soft seat. 

a good daughter. 
red nose. 

darling child. 

sour lemon. 
delicious swectmeats. 
great lama. 

smal] head. 

little girl. 

clever maiden, 
cold water. 

clear water. 
cautious guide, 
ceaseless prayers. 
thick ice. 

dry straw. 

angry woman. 
angry man. 
narrow path. 
white flower. 

firm snow. 

greasy book. 
costly hookah, 
sharp boy. 
poisonous air. 
pretty jolmo (a bird). 
strong tea. 
strong soup. 
putrid milk. 

fine (shapely) horse. 
a sweet smell. 

a long beard. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CARDINAL AND ORDINAL 
NUMERALS. 


we 28535 OO — 


1. In Tibetan the numbers, both cardinal and ordinal 
can be used either ns adjectives or as substantives. Used 
in the adjectival sense, the numeral invariably follows the 
noun which it qualifies; and, if there happens to be any 
ordinary adjective likewise attached to the noun, then the 
numeral is placed after such adjective :— 


A-yu kyong-po sum: | Three expensive pappies. 
Wa-pdk-kyi shamo ngd: Five fox-skin hats. 

(Here td pak is a substantive placed in the genitive; the literal 

meauing being “ five hats of fox-skin.”} 
Lama shi-gyd-zhip-chu lep jhung : 440 lamas are present. 
Ang-ki di fé-ts’o-sum dhang tong-t'a gye’ dhang re-sum yo’: 
The number is 38, 063. 
{Here ang-ki di means “the namber;” while 38, 063 is thus 


expressed: Three ten thousands and eight thousand and sixty- 
three. Yo" is the auxiliary. } 


2. Such forms as “the four,” “the two,” ‘or both,” 
&c., may be expressed by adding ka or po to the number: 
Shi-ka, nyi-ka. Fractions by annexing chhd, as ditin-chhé 
“the seventh.” Multiplies by prefixing ler, as len-nys 
“twice,” len-ngd “ five times.” 

3. The ordinals annex pa to the cardinal, except “ the 
first’? which is dhang-po, as sum-pa “third.’”” However, 
‘thirty-first’ is sum-chu chikpa, &c., not sum-chu dhangpo. 


™ 
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In conversation it is usual not to employ the bare ordinal 
alone, but to prefix the word ang-ki to each. Thus “the 
eighth ” is expressed as ang- ki gye-pa :— 


Mi dhe khang-pa ang-ki dhang-po la dé’ gi-ys’: That man lives in 
the first house. 

Su ang-ki dhang-po lep up yong ; toi-dhang: See! who can get 
first. 


It is even prefixed to juk-sho? or shuk-ma “the last’ :— 


Mi Shem-ma dhe khangpa ang-ki juk-shi'la di-gi-ys’ + That other 
man lives in the last house. 


4. GeneraL Remargs —a. When two, three or more 
persons or things have been mentioned, it is a common 
custom to add the exact number of individuals or things . 
thus enumerated. For example we might have such a 
sentence as; ‘‘ The father, mother, with two sons and a 
daughter arrived at the town; ” and, most probably if such 
were spoken in Tibetan, after the last person mentioned the 
numeral “five” would be introduced as indicatiny the total 
number of persons referred to: Pu nyi pumo dhang yab yum 
ng& dhong-kyer la p’ep phung (lit: “ Father, mother, with 
two sons daughter five arrived at the town”). Again, when 
the number would be otherwise obscure: “The woman 
and her husbands (four) were turned out.” This, the exact 
rendering of the Tibetan would indicate, not that the woman 
had four husbands, but that she and her three husbands, 
making together four, were ejected. So, also, if a woman 
and her two children were to be mentioned: in Tibetan, we 
should say kyermen dhang p’ugu sum = “ Woman and her 
children three,”’ meaning that together the whole numbered 
three. This habit of speech causes Tibetan enumerations to 
be not always obvious. Another instance: s#éng-bhu chhem- 
po chhung nyi: “large small degchies, two,” 4. ¢., “ two deg- 
chies, a large aud a small.” 
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B. When alternative estimates of numbers are made, the 
conjunctions are omitted: «.g. Sum shi khur shok “ Bring 
three or four.” 


y- Itisa frequent practice to add the numeral chik “ one” 
to any specified statement of numbers. 


Thus we might hear: Dhu-khd Chdék-8am-la Tang-tong 
Gye-pos chhorten gyd-tsdé-gye chik tstk-pa re’ meaning 
‘ At the Chiksam ferry Tang-tong Gyalpo built one hundred 
and eight chhortens,” but literally “ built one (or “‘a”) one 
hundred and eight chhortens.” Again: Léma sok-nyi chik 
pep jhung “One (or “a’’) thirty-two lamas have come.” 
The conclusion is that the best rendering of this superfluous 
chik is by our indefinite pronoun “some.” However chik 
indicates a definite and not an indefinite number ; accordingly 
when any doubt as to the exact number exists, the word tsam 
follows the numeral with the meaning of “about” or 
“almost; ” ¢. g., luk sumchu tsam ‘about thirty sheep.” 


5.—CARDINAL NUMERALS. 


1 Chik [OP 9 Gu AST 
2. Nyi SOS 10. Chu-t’émba FQN 


ll. Chuchik. 
3. Sum AA 12, Chunyi. 


om 13. Chusum, 

4. Shi 4@ 14," Chupshi. 
15. a 

16. Chudhuk. 

5. Ng 17. Chudin. 

18. Chopgye’. 


6. Dhak ; 19. Chupga. 
" a1 20. Nyi-sha. 


ds 21. Nyer-chik. 
7. Din ai 22. Nyer-nyi. 
30. Sum-chu-t’&mba. 


8. Gye’ TAF 31. So-chik. - 


32. Sok-nyi. 
6 ° 
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33. 
34. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
50. 
Sl. 


60. 
61. 


62. 


70. 
71. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
90. 
91. 


100. 


101. 
102. 
200. 
201. 
210. 


220, 
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Sok-sum. 300. 
So-shi. 340. 
Ship-chu-t’amba. 1000, 
She-chik. 1001. 
She-nyi. 
Nga-chu-t’amba. 2000. 
Ngé-chik. 2161. 
Dhuk-chn-t’amba; or 
he-sum. 
Re-chik. 2780. 
Re-nyi. 
Diin-chu-t’4mba. 
Dén-chik. 5500. 
Gye’-chu-t’4mba. 
Gya-chik. 10,000. 
Gyé-nyi. 20.000. 
Gu-chu-t’4mba. 86,000. 
Go-chik. 
100,000. 
Chik-gyé-t’amba A357 300,000. 
; : A Score : 
ay ANS A Hundred: 
Gy4-dhang-chik. By Threes: 
a dhang-nyi or Gyé- By Fours: 
tsé-n Two each : 
Nyi-g ote Six each: 
Nyi-gyé-ted-chik. ee 
Nyi igyed dhang-chu 100 times : 
Nyi-gy4 nyi-shu. 


Sum-gyA. 

Sum-gyé-ship-chu. 

Tong-t’a chik. 

Tong-t’& chik dhang 
chi 

Tong-t’é nyi. 

Tong-t’a nyi dhang 
chik-gy4-dhang-re- 
chik. = . 

Tong-t’é nyi dhang 
diin-gy4-ts4-gye’- 
chu-tamba. 

Tong-nga dhang ng&- 

&. 


Ry 
T’i-ts’o chik. 
T'i-t’so nyi. 
Ti-ts’o sum dhang 
tong-t’a dhuk. 
Bum-chik. 
coe sum. 
a-ya. 
Khe-chik. 
Gyé-t’ak. 
Sum sum. 


Shi shi, 

SH Aiba Ra 
Dhuk-re dhuk-re. 
Len-nyi. 
Len-sum, 


Len-gya. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE VERB. 
—eatiseo 
SECTION A.—FORMATION. 


ESE 


1. In the language of the books we find the different 
modifications or tenses of the Verb expressed in two ways. 
Sometimes the structure of the verbal root itself is altered 
in order to produce these modifications, the spelling being 
changed according to the tense exhibited. At other times 
the required shade of meaning is brought out by means of 
additional syllables—one or more—appended to the simple 
root. Such affixes are either mere particles or else the 
various parts of some auxiliary verb. In the colloquial, 
this treatment with syllables affixed to the root seems to be 
almost the sole way of dealing with the various phases of the 
verb. The practice in the literary language of forming the 
tenses by changing the spelling of the simple root is ina 
few instances, however, resorted to in the colloquial. 


The simplest form of the verb is, naturally, the bare root 
unattended by any affix. However if we are to resort to the 
ordinary European practice of presenting the Infinitive as 
the primary shape, we must in Tibetan set forth each root 
with a particle already adjusted. 


The particle thus added to the verbal root for the pro- 
duction of the Present Infinitive is invariably either pa or 
wa, the former being affixed where the final letter of the 
root is any consonant save ror], while wa is used aiter 


od ~ 
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those consonants and after a final vowel. So many of the 
final letters being dropped in the colloquial, the application 
of this rule will therefore be not always observable in these 
pages, our present scheme being the representation of the 
words not as written but only as they are sounded. Thus 
we have :-— 


Jhye’pa: to do; Lti-pa: to be left, to remain. 
These are words which in the written forms have @ and s 
respectively as final letter of the root, and not as here a 
vowel, and which therefore take pa instead of wa. The 


specified rule, nevertheless, is aye traceable in the examples 
subjoined :— 


Yong-wa: to come. Lok-pa: to read. 
Do-wa: to go. Lap-pa: to speak. 
Nyo-tca: to buy. P’ab-pa: to take down. 
Sher-wa; to measure, Nyen-pa: to hear. 
appraise. Chhin-pa: to arrive. 


Jél-wa: to measure Dzing-pa: to fight. 
(length, &c). P’ep-pa: honorific term for either 
Sd-wa: to eat. “to come” or ‘to go.” 
P'ul-wa: to give (hon.) | 
2. To view the elements of the formation of the verb in 
the regular course of its development and elaboration we 
shall properly deal next with the 


SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 

Of these there are several forms in use, namely :— 

Yinpa (sounded Yimpa): “to be”—the mere auxiliary. 

Be’ra: “to be”—another auxiliary. 

Yo'ra: ‘‘ to be,” “to exist,” “to be present ” (in a place.) 

Do’pa (really Dukpa): “to be,” “to exist,”—most common in 
Western Tibet. _ 

Cuul-pa: (NBN) “ to be,” “to exist "—polite form. 

Lies-pa (generally sounded La-pa) “ to be”—auxiliary employ- 
ed instead of Yinpa addressing superiors, 
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Mz’pa: “ to be not "—negative form of Yo'pa. — 

Mdé’pa: “ to be indeed "—intensive variety of Yo'pa. 

Muix-pa: “not to be ’—the negative copula. 

a. The Present tense, Indicative, of all these verbs, is 
the respective root of each standing alone; and this root 
is employed for all persons and both numbers :— 

Thus: yin = an, art, is, are. 
And so with Yo’, Re’, Dx’, Ld. 

Yin, however, is restricted in use to the connection of 
the noun with an attribute whether adjective, noun or pro- 
noun, and to its duties as auxiliary affix to ordinary transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs :— 

Khyak-pa dhe tempo yin: That (or The) ice is firm. 
Ming dt Dondup yin: The name is Dondub. 
Ngérang Pokyi mi yin: I ama Tibetan. 

However, when yin is conjoined, as it often is, with 
Du’pa, we frequently hear such combination used to express 
existence in a place, but chiefly in negative and interroga- 
tive sentences:— | | 

Pe-chha di dhe-pa min-du’: The book is not there. 

The auxiliary Re’ is very popular and heard commonly, 
but not exclusively, in negative sentences. Its general use 
is as a copulative, like yin :— 

Khys di ngarchen ma re’: The dog is not fierce. 

Di ngat ma re’: . ‘This ia not mine. 

Di-ni Pi kyi pe-chhd re’: This is a Tibetan book. 
Nevertheless we have 

Ghande re’: How are you ? 


N. B.—Yin is more commonly used with the lst person, re’ me 
the 2nd and 3rd persons. 


In positive sentences we find re as a pleonastic addition 
to the verb y0’pa:— 


Khorang ind-gi-la yo'pa re’: He is down there. 
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Su yipa re’: who is here? Kho-pa ghdéru yo'pa re’ ? Where 
are they ? 

We canemploy Yo’pa more frequently than any other of 
this series, and both Yo’pa and Du’pa (though primarily 
verbs of existence) may always take the place of Yin-pa in 
attributive sentences, though Yin-pa cannot be substituted 
for them :— 


Khopa Gyang-tse-la yo’ : They are at Gyangtse. 

Nogd-la dhe-pa tokpo shi’ yo" : I have a friend there (¢. e. 
To me thore a friond is), 

Di Shimpo dw’ : This is nice. 

Ha-lat-pa yo : It is astonishing. 


Yam-ts’empo du’: kho ge’po min-du’: It is wonderfal: he is not 
an old man. 
Dzd-ra di-la shu-gu mt yo: The shrew has no tail. 


N. B.—Yw# is more commonly used with the Ist person, du’ 
with the 2nd and 3rd persons. - 


B. InTERROGATIVELY, the use of the Substantive Verbs is 
as follows :— 
Yempe or Yinné : 
Dwkd or Yindw’ or E du’: Is it, is he, are you ? 
Yo'pe or Yo'dhd or E yd: 


Di-la ghande é y®': Why are you here? 
MMi-ts’o su yimpe : Who are the men ? 
Di-pa khyi da du’hd : Are there any dogs here ? 


Nyvla lukts’o khdshe yo’'dhd : Have you_some sheep ? 
If re’? is the verb chosen (as it is often), then the inter- 
rogative tone of voice is sufficiently significant :— 


Khyi di tang-khys re’ : Is the dog a real mastiff ? 

Torma-yi kargyen dt ghd re’: Where are the torma butter-orna- 
ments P 

Khy®' la hd-lat-pa re’: Are you surprised ? 


The negative question forms are mindu’, ma re’, sate: 
Alternative interrogatives are frequent; and the most 
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common of these are the phrases du’ka mindu’ and yin-du’ 
mindy’ (usually ’indu’ mindu’) meaning “is it or not?” 
Also yinnam mannam and re’tang ma re’, the latter attribu- 
tively :— 


Pe-chha di choktse wokla duwka Is the book under the table 


mindy’ ? or not P 
Khyi da dwkdé mindw’ ; tot shok: Are there any dogs or not; see! 
Di-pa ‘'indw’ mindu’ : Is (ho) here or not P 
Sap-sap re'tang ma re’: Is it deep or not P 
Di-ni ngdi re’tang ma re’: - Is this mine or not ? 


Emphatically re’ is annexed to yd’pa, as in:— 


Di lé di tengla khau-a yo'pa re’, me’pa re’: Is there snow on the 
pass or not P 
Khyvrang-la di-ka yv'pa re’, me'pa re’: Have you it or not P 


Also re’ ma re’ and yé’pe me’ are other forms, the former 
being only used with attributes :— 


Dhenda re’ ma re’: Is it so or not ? 
Gompe nanyla pechha-ts’o yo’pe me’: Are there any books in the 
gompa or not P 


Y- The Past tense of all these auxiliary forms can be 
represented by either y0’pa yin or chhi du’ :— 
Khyi-yt dok di ndk-po yi’pa yin: The colour of the dog was 
black 


Ngdrang mi ngempo shtk song: I have been a bad man. 
Kho dhe-tit Ehén-Thdn yo'pa yin: He was young then. 
Pé-chha thik diru chhi du’: There was a book here, 


Ngd-la khd-tsang a-lich yd'pa yin: Thad a little yesterday. 
Na-ning Dok-ghur dd sd-chhé la Were there any nomads’ 
yo'pa yimpe: tents in this place last year? 
Naturally for our “has been,’’. “have been,” the past 
tense of “to go” is employed, which is either chhinpa yin 
or song :— 
Khysrang ghdru song: Where have you been ? 


a 
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Bat of events yé’pa yin is rightly employed, and “ was” 
in the assertive sense is rendered by that or by chhi du’ or — 
chhi yo’; as in di chhi yo’ kyang, tanda ma yo’: “though 
it was, now it is not,” &. Again, yin la is another perfect 
auxiliary as in Ddk-la kap yin la “TI have had the oppor- 
tunity.” (Int. ‘‘To self opportunity was.”) 


However the Tibetan idiom seems to avoid as much as 
possible the resort to preterite tenses in the substantive 
verb when the latter would stand alone. Nevertheless, 
although the past tense of the verb ‘“‘to be” when unsup- 
ported is very infrequent; yet, in combination with other 


verbs, as auxiliaries such forms are common and indispens- 
able. 


8 Where the Future tense of the verb “to be” is called 
for, do-wa “to go” and yong-wa ‘“‘to come” are used 
as bearing the additional meaning “‘ to become; ” also jhung- 
wa ‘to arise” :— 


| Dharing ts’d-po yong : It will be hot to-day, 
Khyérang yékpo yong-gyu-yin: You will be good. 
Ngdrang dher jhung-yong : I shall be there. 
“Will be” is also rendered by yong ld (ldgs). 


Such constructions can often be put as the ordinary future 
of an impersonal verb. Thus in the sentence “TI shall be 
sick ” we resort to the future of the verb “to suffer by sick- 
ness” (ne’kys Sirwa) using the dative of the personal pronoun. 
So also “I shall be hot” can be transformed into “ Heat 

will come to me”: ngdrang-la ts’d-wa yong-gyu-yin. 
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SECTION B.—THE VERB AOTIVE. 


I. Presext Tense.—a. This tense is expressed in its 
simplest form by just the root of the verb deprived of all 
particles, saving of course in compound or connected een- 
tences when there is annexed—as explained hereafter—some 
continuative particle (Infra. XIII, § 3.) 

Ex: Gyuk-pa: to run: PRES. TENSE: gywk: runs. 

The modern colloquial has in most cases adopted for use, 
both as infinitive and as indicative present, the perfect root 
of the verb as it occurs in the written language. Thus 
sdod-pa and sdod are the literary forms of the verb “ to stay, 
to remain,” in the infinitive and present; but the colloquial 
has taken the past tense bedad for these purposes, and has 
dadpa and dad for “to stay ” and “he stays,” pronouncing 
them however in accordance with the modern rule de’pa 
and de’. (See: Chap. I, Note.) 

8. But when we come to place before the present tense 
(or other tenses) of a transitive verb some pronoun or any 
other noun, we find there is in Tibetan no such thing as a 
nominative case governing a verb and no such construction 
as a nominative being used with a transitive verb. In fact 
our conception of an ordinary simple sentence with subject, 
predicate, and object, has properly no place in the Tibetan 
mode of speech. . 

That which in European languages would be regarded as 
the subject and which would be placed in the nominative 
case is regarded in Tibetan as the agent by which a certain 
action or condition is brought about and is placed in the 
Agentive or Instrumental case, whilst the verb assumes 
almost the signification of a participle or a verbal noun to 
which, in the tenses other than the simple present, some 
auxiliary verb is added. The object is put as with usin the 
accusative. Thus the sentence: He wears a cap would in 
Tibetan be turned in this way: By him a cap a wearing és. 

7 
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However, as Tibetan grammarians regard “a wearing 
is ”’ as the present tense of the verb “ to wear” and would 
not render the verbal noun “a wearing” always in this 
same manner, our theory of construction may be a mere 
speculative nicety, nevertheless we should translate our 
sentence into Tibetan Khorang-gi shdémbhu ghén ; and from 
thence merely deduce the practical rule that with a Tibetan 
transitive verb the nominative must be rendered by the 
agentive case. 


Moreover—as if to render our remarks still less important— 
it must be admitted that in loose ensy speech the agentive 
affix is frequently dropped and the noun or pronoun appears 
as though it were the ordinary nominative. Where the 
pronoun is not important to be expressed, it is altogether 
omitted: Shdmbu ghén: “he wears a cap.” Furthermore, 
with verbs of coming going or thinking the agentive case is 
not used. 


y- Another form of the Present tense and one perhaps 
in more common employment than the mere verbal root is 
produced by the addition of the syllables ghi yo’ or ght du’ 
to the root. This is a sort of narrative present which, with 
a view to distinguish it from the simple indefinite present, we 
term Definite Present tense. It is os common with us as 
with Tibetans, under the form: “ I am—ing.” 


Ex: Sd-wa: toeat: sd-ghi-du’: he is eating. 


The similar forms ght yin’ or ght re’ are nearly as frequent; 
and in Eastern Tibet the use with re’ supersedes that of dw’ 
completely. Framing sentences with these appendices, we 
gay :— 

Ngdrang Norbhu-gang mdru do- I am going down to Norbhu- 

ghi-yin : gang. | 

A-ghung-ghi ¢he-po fol-ghi-du’: The sa’is (horse boy) is un- 

fastening the mule. 
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Of this tense we may subjoin a specimen in orthodox form, 
using the pronouns in the Agentive, as the verb “ to beat ” 
is a transitive one. 

Ixpicative Moon. . ' 


Definite Present Tense. 


Singular. Plural. 
Ngdrang-ghi dung-ghi-yo' (or yin): Ngdts’o-ghi dung-ghi-yo’ (or 
I am beating. yin): We are beating. 
Khysrang-ghi dung-ghi-du’ (or re’): Khysts'o-ghi dung-ghi-dw’: 
Thou art beating. You arc beating. 
Khorang-ghi dung-ght-du’ : (or re’): Khopdt dung-ghi-de’ : 
He is beating. They are beating. 


6. A third kind of Present Tense is likewise in vogue. 
It appears to be resorted to in order to indicate that an 
action is just on the very point of being carried into opera- 
tion. It seems appropriate to class this notion as a Present 
rather than as a Future action; the idea being that it is too 
imminent to be considered in any sense as what is “about 
to be”—the motion and its announcement, as it were, 
starting simultaneously. We style the expression of this 
idea the Present Imminent Tense. Perhaps it signifies “I 
am just doing so-and-so,” quite as frequently as it means: 
“Tam on the point of doing so-and-so.” The Tibetan 
equivalent is expressed in two ways :— 

(1) By the addition of the word kap to the root of the ae 
and annexing thereafter yin or yo’. for the first person and re’ 
or dw’ for the other persons, 

(2) By affixing the syllable gdng (really NaS) to the aeiliivs 
of the Infinitive of the verb, annexing also auxiliaries similarly 
as in (1). 

_ In Lhfsa (2) has superseded in the colloquial the first 

method which, however, continues to be followed in 

epistolary composition. Kap (really skabs) = “chance,” 
“means,” ‘ opportunity.” 


— 


— 


ee hes oe 
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Present Inminent Tense. 


Singular. 
Ng& do-wat gdng yin: I am just going. 
Khyo’ do-wai gang re’: Thou art just going. 
Kho qdo-wai ging re’: He is just going. 


Plural. 
Ngé4-ts’o do-teat ging yin: We are just going. 
Khy3'ts’o do-wai gang re’: Ye are just going. 
Kho-pa do-wat ging re’: They are just going. 
The precise meaning of Ngd do-wai gang yin or Nga go 
kap yin would therefore be “I am starting’ :— 


Bring the horse up to the door: Ta di gya-go t’uk f° shok ! 


I am just bringing it: Dis f't kap yo’. 

The sun is setting : Nyima gai-pat gang re’. 

The milk is on the point of Woma lii’pai gang re’. 
boiling over : | 

Make tea: The water isabout Soljha i6 chik: Chhu di khol 
to boil : kap du’. 


I am just doing some work:  Ngd le-ka jhye’pat gdng yin. 
Are they starting nowornot: Khopa tanda do-tai ging re’ ma 
re’. 
(N. B.—The ait in go-wai, gat-pat, &&., is sounded nearly like 
ay in our * way.”) 


PAST TENSES. 


(1) There appear to be several ways of expressing the 
more or less perfected form of any action and the exact 
shade of meaning indicated by the different methods em- 
ployed is not ascertainable from native informants. The 
more frequent shape which the past tense assumes is the 
root of the verb with either jhung (sounded chung) or song 
annexed as an affix. Certain verbs prefer jhung; others 
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soxg; and no rule seems to determine the affix chosen, 
custom deciding the usage with each particular verb :— 


Shi-wa: todie; shi song: _— died. 
Te’ar-wa: to finish ; ts’ar song: _ finished. ‘ 
T’ong-ta : to see ; ong jhung: saw. 


T’ob-pa: to reccive, obtain ; t’ob jhung: received, got. 


(2) The more emphatic sense, or perhaps what the French 
would style the Past Indefinite, is best rendered by another 
form, namely, the participle with yin annexed for the first 
person, and dw’ or re’ for the second and third: 6.9., chhyin- 
payin: I did go; chhyin-pa-re’: he has departed ; dsang-pa- 
re’; has sent; t’ob-pa-du’: did get. Choice of past forms 
often depends on the person involved. Thus neither jhung 
nor soxg seem used with a Ist person; so, “I arrived” is 
Ngé lep-pa-yin and never Ngd lep jhung ; but “he arrived” 
might be Kho lep jhung. 


(3) Other forms seem to indicate rather a Passive meaning, 
though often used for more se expression of the pere 
fect tense active :— 

a. The root with yd’ or du’ added: dzang du’: was sent, 


has been sent; to sat ya’ (@ Fanny: ) has been eaten. 


8. Sometimes du’ is annexed in addition to song: shi 

sony du’: has died, is dead :— 

Loma t’amché shing-ne bok song The leaves have all dropped 
du’: from the tree. 

y- To the gerund in nas (ne), yd’ is added. This appears 
to require a rendering approaching our Imperfect Tenge: 
Dul-ne-yo’: I was walking, have been walking. 

8, Final completion of any operation is expressed where 
necessary by the addition of ts’ar du’ or sin du’ to the root 
of any verb:— 


Pumo di le-zhu khor kyap zin du’: The gi has done spinning. 


“Whe, 


— 
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Khopa to sai ts’ar du’: They have finished eating. 

Dha-rung kho to sdi t’sar mi du’: He has not yet finished eating. 

Ts’ar-pa-yin (lst person); ¢s’ar-pa-re’ (2nd and 8rd) are 
occasionally heard here instead of ts’ar du’ ; also, negatively, 
ts’ar-pa-me’. 

(4) There existsin Tibetan a regular form of Imperfect 
Tense, but which is not resorted to on all occasions when we 
should use that tense. It is a curious circumlocution, but is, 
I am assured, in common use in Lhasa. It is formed by add- 
ing to the verbal root the expression go-sémyhung or go-sam 
song meaning literally “did think must.” Ex: Khorang 
shing la dzak go-sam song-te mar sak song: As he was climb- 
ing the tree, he fell down. 

A lengthier form is go-sam-nat chhyin-pa: e.g. Tumling | 
la do go-sam-xai chhyin-pat nge put-mo dap jhung: In going 
to Tumlong, my knee was hurt. 

(5) Sometimes a perfect inflection of the verbal root is 
current; it is then generally conjoined to pa yin: e.g. 
Sai-pa-yin has eaten; “yoi-pa-yin has bought. 


FUTURE TENSE. 

There are two particular forms for this tense both in 
common use; either yong or gyu yo’ (yin or du’) may be 
added to the root of the verb: yo yong “ will buy; ” fang-la 
do-gyu yin: “Iwill go home;” khy@ di-la ts’ong-gyu-du’ ka 
mindy’: “will you sell it or not?” kho tanda gyel-gyu-yo’: 
“ now he will slip.” 

Sometimes the Infinitive alone is employed, as in :— 
Ng6-ts’o la chhd-ghang nyo-wa: What shall we buy ? 
Khy@o'la ghang jhye’-pa : What will you do? 

But, it will be seen, the nominative changes to the dative 

case. 
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Very commonly we notice the Present Narrative taking the 
place of the Future, e.g. Do-ghi-du’ used for Do-gyu-du, 
as is the English practice also. 


The negutive form takes me’ as the final syllable; occa- 
sionally we have min :— 


Ma-gi-la ts ma dhang; dhenda Don’t look down; then you 
khyo’rang gyel-gyu-me’ : will not fall. 


With the affix yong the negative particle is ms:— 


Kyapgin di dhdrang ge-long-ts’o la jalkhéd nang mt yong: The 
Protector (¢. e,, Grand Lama) will not give audience to the 
ge-longs this morning. 

N. B.—The rule, generally so rigid in Oriental speech, that 
if the dependent clause of a conditional sentence have the future 
construction so also shall the antecedent clause, is not commonly 
observed in Tibetan colloquial. Take such a sentence as this: 
“ Tf you always read at night, you will certainly injure your eyes.” 
In Hindustani every native would turn the first part of the 
sentence “If you always shall read, &c.” Contrariwise, the 
Tibetan would express the fature only in the second clause as we 
do in English, thus :— " 

Ke-si khyd’ ts’en-la takpa-reshi yige dok na, nenten whik-la tuk 
gyak-gyu-re’. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


a. The simplest form is the mere root, which in some cases’ 
bas the central vowel altered.. Occasionally we find a 
special word is in vogue. To the root, whether altered or 
not, may be always appended chik or shtk, sounded quickly. 
This is the more imperative style of demand. However the 
traveller will do well to remember that Tibetans are not so 
amenable to cart commands as are the natives of India. A 
real order, nevertheless, requires chik. 


8. Several politer forms are used among equals and. these 
are by aggregation rendered still more precative when ad- 
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dressing superiors. Thus the following alternative appen- 
dices may be added to the root in lieu of chik:— 


(1) Bo; (2) Ro chik—often contracted into Roch; 
Ro nang; (4) Bo dzd’; (5) Nang chi’; (6) Ro jhys-shik ! 
These all imply the sense of our word “ please.” 


(3) 


In Western districts, instead of chik, the word tong is 
used, and instead of the polite forms a second word zhu is 
appended, Ro zhu is also heard in lieu of the Ro nang of 
Central Tibet. 


Examples :— 


Wash the horse: Ta-po di tut shtk. 


Lay the child down on the 
cushion : 

Give me two rupees for the 
dog : 

When your work is done, 
come to me: 

Please shew me the way : 

Please send three rupees with- 
out delay: 

Come with me the whole way : 


P'ugu ch’u’ten-la nya’ne shok ! 


Ngd-la khyi-t chhyirtu gyd-tam 
nyt nang ro nang ! 

Rang-ghi le-ka ts’ar-ne nge tsar 
peprocht ! 

Lam di ten ro dz6! 

Gyé-tam sum tanda lamsang 
tang roch. 

Nogd dhang nyampo lam kang-gé 
la p’ep nang chi’ ! | 


Ro alone added to the verbal root is generally enough ; 
or zhu in the West and in Ladak. The causative verb 
jhye’pa is frequently added to the Imperative to give 
emphasis: Shing luk jhyi’: put on wood. 


y- With certain verbs we find the Imperative formed by 
annexing tang or dhang (really “ and’) to theverbal root 
or the Imperative word; e.g. Di to io dhang: Eat ee 
T%é tang: See! Look! 


With other verbs, shok (‘come ”) makes the Imperative. 
8 As already stated, a number of verbs retain in the col- 
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loquial the special inflected forms which are to be found in 
the literary language. The principal are these :— 


Do-wa : to go imperative: Song ! 

Yong-wa: to come ” Shok ! ; 
Shdkpa : to place ‘3 Sho! (guttural) ! 
Kkyakpa: to carry - Khyok ! 

Ti-wa: to see se Ts dhang or T6 shok ! 
Jhye'pa : to du, to make 0 Jhyt (pr. chyt) ! 
Kyelwa : to convey "9 Kyal ! (or kyé shtk) ! 
Khur yong-tca: to bring ‘3 Khur shok ! 

Khur do-wa: to take away ‘ Khur song ! 

T’t-wa : to lead x T's shok ! 

To id-wa : to eat To go or 80 dhang ! 
Dze’pa : todo, make (honorifi)., Dzo' ! 

Chhdk-pa: to break + Chhok chik ! 
Tung-wa: to Iet go, send ss Tong ! 

Dzek-pa : to climb 6 Zok ! 

Tcb-wa : to strike ‘se Top! 

Ték-pa : to tie ‘ Tok ! - 

P'dp-pa : to put down, adjust ,, #P’op! 

Yar lung-wa: toriseup — ‘ Yar long ! (‘Get up’’) 


It will be observed that in the aapaty of the above, the 


Imperative is merely the verbal root with the central vowel 
altered into “0.” 


PARTICIPLES. 


a. There are two forms used to represent the participial 
mood; but there seems to be no distinction made between 
the present and past participle, either form being employed 
whatever the time of action. The more correct form is 
identical with the Infinitive, being expressed by the root of 
the verb with the affix pa annexed, or after vowels and 
final r orl the kindred affix wa:— . 


Nodrang gyel-wa la t'd-nye-po I was nearly falling (lé: was 
yo'pa yin : near to ne 
8 
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often, however, the colloquial adopts the affix khen 
.Of pa or wa. 
! These participles are employed in composition pre- 
after the fashion of adjectives; being used in the 
kS inative case when placed after the noun to which they 
} related, or in the genitive when preceding the noun :— 
ys 


m kang-gé hab-khen kyi khyi dt: The dog barking all night. 

2-wai lang-to t’ong jhung : I observed the ox dying. 

is-po ng&-la dung-khen dhe sam- The man who struck me ran 

pat t’e’-lam la gyuk song: over the bridye. 

Ngdrang gyel-ne di pui-mo ngdn- I fell downand bruised the knee 
ts’e dung-khen dhe-la dap song: which was formerly struck, 
The di is introduced in order to to mark off the partici- 

pial clause more clearly ; but this usage is optional. 


Where the conjunction “that” would be resorted to 
in English, a participial construction is often found in 
Tibetan :— 

I did not see that the water Chhu dt khyak-pa t’ong-pa-me.’ 

was frozen: 

I knew that he was coming:  Nga-i kho yong-pa she jhung. 

From the foregoing examples it will now be evident that 
the whole participial clause can be handled and moved about 
bodily as if it were a single adjective qualifying the sub- 
stantive. Thence we are brought to the most important 
function of the participial conatruction in Tibetan. 


y. All relative clauses are expressed without the use of 
relative pronouns by the substitution of the participial for 
the relative constraction. In these cases the verb is made 
to take the form of a participle and the whole clause be- 
comes one gigantic adjective qualifying the antecedent of 

the relative clause. As before the whole clause being ter- 
a minated Ly the participle it may be handled and shifted as 
ee any other adjective, the participle being inflected according 


|. : 
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to its position with respect to the antecedent and the sesse 
to be conveyed. 


Thus such a sentence as— 

“The butcher who brought the sheep to the door of this house 
stole my boots.” 

Must be rendered somewhat in the style of — 

“The bringing- the-sheep-to-the-dvor-of-this-house butcher stole 
my boots. 

“ Bringing-the-sheep-to-the-door-of-this-house ” is, as it 
were, the gigantic adjective qualifying the noun “ butcher; ” 
and the whole sentence in Tibetan stands thus :— 


Khyim di-yt go Cuk luk khyer-wdi shempa di ngdrang-ghi then 
kut-ne khur song. 

As the verb in every clause or sentence invariably occars 
as the final word, the participle in these cases alone receives 
inflection. In the foregoing example, the relative clause 
might just as readily be placed after the antecedent shempe, 
the participle taking the nominative in lieu of the genitire 
case. Thearticle in this arrangement often occurs twice, 
standing both before the noun and after the gigantic adjec- 
tive or relative clause, thus :— 

Di shempa khyim di-yt go t'uk luk khyer-wa di, &. 

Let another example be taken :— 

“The boy to whom [I gave the dog was clad in a yellow 
coat.” Before attempting to translate this sentence, it may 
be conveniently transposed as follows— 

‘¢The boy who by me was given a dog was clad ina yellow 
coat.”” We can now shape our gigantic adjective as “ The 
by-me-given-a-dog ”’ and place it before or after the antece- 
deut noun ‘“ boy,” rendering the sentence thus :— 

Nasratg ght khyt shik ter-khen aE: potso dhe-yi ko-lok serpe 
ghytn- | 

Analysing our scans we have the relative clause with 
its terminative word the participle lcr-khen appearing in 
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the genitive case because of the position of the clause before 
the qualified noun potso. Then we have poéso ds appearing 
in the agentive case as the subject of the main clause 
(Ch. VI, § B. 1. 8,) and the verb ghyén-pa-du’ the nearest ap- 
proach to an imperfect tense which would seem the most 
appropriate to the general meaning of the sentence. Ko-lok 
serpo “yellow coat” might be also dukpo ser. 
Another example :— 
I praise the girl who did this: Ngdrang-ghi menshar di-nt jhye’- 
khen dhe-la to’-ra tang-ghi yd’. 
N. B.—Here di-ni jhye’khen is the quasi adjective following its 
noun menshar a girl, and interposed between the noun and its 
article dhe. 
But such a sentence as the following is correlative rather 
than relative and requires the relative pronoun :— 
I praise whichever girl did this: Ngdrang-ghi su yang di-la jhye’- 
khen-kyi menshar ld to’-rd nang. 


Or perhaps less cumbrous would be the alternative form— 
Ngdrang-ght menshar su yang jhye’khen la, &o, 


8 Other participial forms will fall more conveniently. 
under subsequent illustratious of gerundial construction. 


6.—GERUNDS AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


a. Gerunds of Occurrence.—Short dependent clauses indi- 
cating the time or occasion of some general or particular 
statement in a principal sentence are ruled by a subordinate 
verb which in English takes the form of a gerund, or else is 
a simple verb introduced by the pronoun “when.” In 
Tibetan such dependent clauses are terminated by the 
simplest form of the verb to which the affix la or xa is 
annexed. Sometimes the Infinitive with the same affix is 
resorted to in these cases. 


GERUNDS AUD SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 6) 


Several examples will exhibit the usage with gerands of 
this kind :— 


On approaching the horse, it Tipo dhang t'd-nyépo do la 


kicked violently : dhdakpo dok-t’o p'ul jhun 7. 
On hearing the voice, he looked Drd di nyen-pa la, kho chii-lok 
back : tai jhung ; or kho drd dt « yen- 


pa la, chhi-lok, &e. 
When he stepped on the bridge, Sampa-t ftangla dok bor-la, 
it broke: chhik jhung. (dok bor-wa = 
to place foot). 


When you fire the rifle, I will Mfendd gyak Ia, khydrang-ghs 


run towards you: t’ekya shor yong. 


(N. B.—The pronouns are frequently omitted, as ngarang “[” 
is omitted here). 

ii. A less obvious use with la is in short copulative 
sentences where in Hindustani we should employ the past 
conjunctive participle; ¢. g. Go and pick it up: Song la 
vuk shik’ ! Go and fetch the girl: Song la menshar di khur 
shok! Wake up and light the fire : nye s0'la mé bhar nang 
chi’ ! 

This is evidently only a derived use, as the la is annexed 
to the verb in its imperative form, and therefore is hardly 
analogous to the Hindustani idiom: Jakar dekho; kadam 
uthake jao, &. 


iii. Frequently in accessory clauses commencing with 


‘Swhen,” instead of the gerund in la, we hear ueed the 
verbal root with the adverb éi or tus ‘‘ at the time of” an- 
nexed. Sometimes also in those cases the participle in khen 
in the genitive with ts’e-na added serves the same purpose: 
e. g. Leb-khen-kyi ts’ena, ke tang jhung ‘“‘ When he arrived, 
he shouted out; ” or kho leb tut, ke tang jhung. 


B. Gerunds of Mode or the verbal use in accessory parti- 
cipial clauses. Properly the Gerund is mainly an expanded 


adverb explaining the accessory circumstances accompany- 


ing any action; and thus we do right to class as gerundial 
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all those clauses which are an enlargement or explanation 
of the principal predicate. These clauses are in English 
interposed in sentences with the aid of the participles in 
“ing” or “ having—ed.” Such clauses in colloquial Tibetan 
are rendered by using a gerund consisting of the verbal root 
and the particle nd¢ (sounded almost as ne). Examples :— 

He remained all day thrash- Kho, du yur-le jhe’ne, nyin-kang 
ing the corn: gor song. 

Patting out his tongue, the Ché jung-ne (or tén-ne), Po- 
Tibetan ge-nyen saluted me: kyt ge-nyen dit nga-la chham- 

bul shu jhung. 

Having abandoned father, mo- Mi-po dt yab yum no-o pang-ne, 
ther, and his younger bro- chik-pu fak-p'uk nangla dé. 
ther, this man dwells alone 
in the cave: 

ii. Many sentences composed of co-ordinate clauses may 
be reduced into forms akin to the foregoing gerundial con- 
struction and are usually rendered by the aid of the gerund 
in xe. Thus such a sentence as “I will climb up the tree 
and fasten the rope,” being adapted for translation into 
the form ‘Climbing up the tree I will fasten the rope,” is 
easily rendered: Shing-la dzag-ne, Pak-pa di dam-gyu yin. 

In fact it should be borne in mind that ruis 1s THE ONLY 
CORRECT WAY OF RENDERING ALL SUCH SENTENCES :— 


He took up the gun, crossed Khorang mendd len-ne, sampa 
over the bridge, and has not la galne, tanda par lokne leb 
yet returned : ma jhung. 

I will hold the bridge and Ngérang-ghi sampa-la_ sin-ne, 
then youcaneasily passover: khydrang le-ld-po-la gal chok. 


iii. The passive form of these gerundial clauses is equally 
to he translated by the gerund in ne, e. g. :— 
Having been found stealing, Ngé khyd’rang ku-ma ku-khen 
I dismiss you : la nye-ne, gong-pa ter-ghi-yin ; 
or Nogdrang khy®' rang ku-ma 
ku-pa dhang f'e’ jhung-ne, 
. khy@’rang-la fol ter. 
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iv. In copulative sentences, akin to those in a, ii, ne 

is likewise employed :— 
Go and see; is it so or not: Khyé’ song-ne dhenda yinnam 
mannam ; (5° shok ! ‘ 


y- Minor interpositions in gerundial clauses often take 
n gerund of another form. This is com posed of the root, to 
which the particle ching or shing is annexed, e. g.:— 


The Chinaman haviug depart- Gyd-int dt lap-she dhin-me’ la 
ed uttering vain abnse, the gyak-ching song-ne, P8-pa- 
Tibetans laughed loudly : ts'ot ha-chha gyak song. 

The argali, as it ran away Nyen di f'dk nang-ching (or 
bleeding, fell down into the t'dk lar-ching) shor-ne dokpo-t 
gorge: t'engla dil jhung. 


8. Gerunds of Sequence. The clauses governed by gerunds 
of this class imply some result directly proceeding from and 
dependent upon their statements, and we often find such 
clauses introduced in English by the preposition ‘ by.” 
The particle pai or pe annexed to the verbal root is in Tibetan 
the form for this kind of gerand, and it may be employed 
in all clauses which allege a reason for something which 
is asserted immediately as a result therefrom. Thus ‘“ by 
doing so-and-so,” “because be did this,” &c., all require 
the gerund in pe. As before, the usage may be best indicat- 
ed by examples :— 

By leaving the milk on the JWoma di ne-la ldi-pe, lii’song. 

fire, it hus boiled over: 

You left this stick, so I have Khydrang-ghi di yuk-pd di bor- 


brought it now: pe, tanda ange di-la khyok 
jhung. 
Send the oxen first, they will Ngdma lang-te’o dsang-pé, dhe- 
trample down the snow: ts’ot khau-a dzi yong (or 
dok dung yong). 


He ran away to Dongtse, be- Khorang she'-pé, Dongtee t’ukpa 
cause he was afraid : la shor-jhung. 
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Having lost my baggage in Ohhu-wo gal-ching, rang-ghi 
crossing the river, I have  chhd-lak ghd'-la song-pe, ng4- 
neither tent nor bedding: rang-la ghur malchhé me’, 


ii. As will have been noted in the foregoing sections, 
the use of the ordinary copulative “and” is in Tibetan 
generally avoided. Where in English two sentences, not 
necessarily subordinate to one another, are linked together 
by the conjunction, in transfering them into the Tibetan 
tongue we must resort to the gerundial or participial con- 
struction. The same practice obtains in those compound 
sentences when the second clause is in any way to be inter- 
preted as a consequence of the first; and, although such 
conjunctions as ‘‘ because,” therefore,” ‘ but,” &c., have 
their equivalents in Tibetan, they are only seldom heard. 
Pe denotes always the conseyuential construction and is 
used even when the conjunction is expressed as well. For 
disjunctive clauses with “but,” see the chapter relating to 
conjunctions in general. A few more examples are added :— 


The father pursued themand A-p'é di kho-ts’o-la nyuk-pe, 
regained his daughter : rang-ght bhumo yang lokne 
. nye jhung. 
Meeting the Chinaman in the Hrak-la Gyd-mi dhang f’e’-pe, 
ravine, the brave Tibetan Pé'pa pd-o di menda gyap- 
fired his gun and the China- = pe, Gyd-mi doi song. 


man fled : 

I beat the dog forbiting the Ngdrang-ghi khyt-la, bh&'pa di so 
traveller: t'ap-pat lén-la, dung song. 

I engaged the man because he Dhdngpoyimped-suk mi-podhang 
is honest: dzin shak jhung. 


Being intent on reading, the Duk-pa mang-po-la ten-pe, dhe'- 
appearance of the bearfright- mo jhung-ne, nyd-la g¢he'pa 
ened me: jhye’ dw’. 


appdieey 6 “ By being held in much reading, the bear ap 
e 


ing (or ‘there being an appearing by the bear % to mea frig bei: 
ing was made.” 
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7. Surines.—This part of the verb, properly speaking, 
is always an appendix to some other verb, being in truth 
nothing else than an “extension of the predicate.” It is 
chiefly annexed to verbs of seeing, coming, going, and, 
wishing. In Tibetan colloquial we find various methods of 
expressing @ supine. 


a. Sometimes in offhand speech the mere Infinitive or 
even the bare root :— 


The rain has ceased to fall : Chharpa di bap chhé song. 

I want to go: Ngarang-la do goi-pa-ys’. 

Literally: “To me there is a wanting to go,’—do tallying with 
the supine “ to go.” 

B. More frequently we meet with la annexed to the 
root or infinitive, especially after verbs of motion :— 

I go to make ready the victu- Ngd to-chha f'al-dik jhe’pa-la 

als: do. 

I came to seo the monastery: Di gompa t’ong-la yong jhung. 

Supines here are f’al-dik jhe’pa-la and t’ong-la. 

The beggar is coming to beg: Pang-go di long-la yong-ghi-du’. 

y- Most correctly with gys or else by means of dhéndhw 
and the genitive participle :— 


that Dolma was coming, Ser-gyu t’oi-nai, dong t’uk-pat 
went to meet her : dhin-dhu song. 


N. B.—Here wo have two supines. “said” or “to be said” 
expressed by ger-gyu, and dong t’ukpai dhdndhu meaning “ to meet,” 
dong t'ukpat being the genitive of the participle. Literally we 
may translate the Tibetan: “ Marpa (in agentive case) having 
heard to be said ‘Dolma is coming,’ went in order for meeting 
(her).” Pronouns where obvious are omitted. 


Marpa, having heard it ig) tran Dolma yong-ghi-dw’ 


He gave it me to eat : Khé nga-la di sd-gyu ter-pa-re’, 
As the sun is sinking, you will) Nyi-ma nup nup la, khyd-kyt 
see me approaching from ngd-la ri-kyt teng-nat jon-gyx 
over the mountain : td-gyu yin. ] 
N. B.—“As” “while” are expressed by la with the repeated 
verbal root. | 
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In place of dhénddu, we frequently hear dhonla (tén-la) and 
dhoin dhik-la (ton-ték-la) :— 
I shall stay at home to read Ngd pechhd dok-pai dhin-dhdk- 
books: la nang-la gor-gyu-ytn. 
&. Frequently, in expressing the supine, la is attached 
to gyu; and in fact that is the commoner usage with gyu:— 
I am longing to eat these puffs: Ngdrang mo-mo di-is’o sd-gyt 


la shem-ki-yin. 
I promised to thresh the corn Ngdrang sang-nyin qu-la ge’ 
to-morrow : gyap-gyu la khe lempa yo’. 
But, equally, we hear - 
I wish to go home: Ng& nang-la do-gyu dd’-ght-yo’. 
Have you learned to write: Khyv yi-ge di-gyu shet jhung- 
nga f 


e. The practice with the Inchoative Verb is to place gy 
in the genitive :— 

He began to build the new Kho khd-sang tsik-pa sarpa di 

wall yesterday : gyap-gyu-t go-dzuk song. 

I am beginning to speak Tibe- Ngdrang Po'-ke’ tik-tee chi’ lap- 

tan a little: gyu-t go-tsuk-ghi-yd. 

‘Always begin to work atonce: Dhi-gyiin le-ka jhye’gyu-+ go- 

dzuk t’el-t’el-la. 

N. B.—“ At once” is sometimes for convenience placed after 
the verb; see also this construction in other cases where two 
adverbs might occasion confusion. 

Sometimes, however, the usage with gyu-la is observed 
with an inchoative ; e. g.:— 

He began to eat an hourago: Kho to iSa-gyu-la go-teuk-ne 

chhu-ts’o’ chik song. 

(Literally: “ From he beginning to eat, one hour has gone.”) 

N. B.—Go-dzuk-pa and go-tsuk-pa “ to begin” are both in use. 

s. In such expressions as ‘Tell him to go,” ‘ Order 
him to send it,” &c., the supine would never be employed; 
but instead two Imperatives—‘ Tell him-go!” &ec. 
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8. Neaative rorus.—i. There are two negative auxiliary 
verbe correspondent to yo’pa and yim-pa, namely me’pa 
“to be without,” “not to exist,” and min-pa “ to be not,” 
the simple connective of the attribute. The former may. 
also be used as the negative connective. 


Tam without food: Ngd-la to-chhd me’ (‘‘ To me there 
is not food.”) 

The dog is not savage : Khyt di ngarpo min. 

Sometimes du’ is annexed in the latter case:— 

The girl is not pretty : Menshar di chhormo min du’. 


Here is an example of the negative in a participial or 
relative clause :— | 
Chinese are men without pity Gydmi-ts’o di nying-je me'pa-ys 
(lst: “Chinese are men who = mt-ts’o yy’. 
are without pity : ”) 

ii. Two negative particles are in use with ordinary verbe 
either in the case of the simple root of a verb or with the 
compound forms :— | 

Mi is employed with the Present Tense and Fature Tense. 

Aa with the Past Tenses and the Imperative Mood. 

These negative particles in the case of compound verbs 
should be introduced just next preceding the last syllable 
of the compound :— 

I shall not eat meat to-day : Dhe-ring shd id més yong. 

The men have not perished : Mt-ts’o ldk ma jhung. 

I do not see him : Ngd kho-la fark ms td. 

Where one member of the compound is yin or yd’, we 
may substitute in negative forms mén or me’ :— 


It will not be necessary : Goi-gyu-men. 
He will not do the work well: Le-ka ydkpo jhyd-gyu-me’. 
He is not running now: Dhd-de kho gyuk-ki-mén. 


lili, Important. In the negative Imperative, the Present 
Indicative form of a verb, and not the ordinary Imperative 
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as used. Thus, “ Don’t come” is ma yong, not ma shok ; 
«© Don’t eat” is to ma 8d, not to ma igo! 

9. Inrerrocatives.—a. The simple iuterrogative form 
Of the verb is the same as that in literary use; ¢. ¢., the final 
letter is re-duplicated and the syllable am affixed thereto: 
but the final m is usually silent :-— 

Lep jhung-ngd : Has he arrived ? 

Yong-gyu-yinnd : Will he come ? 

Dharung khy& to sat ts'dr-rd: = Have you finished eating yet P 

8. Where an interrogative pronoun is introduced, the 

additional syllable is unnecessary (though sometimes used), 
and the pronoun is then generally placed immediately before 
the verb :— 


Khyt'kyi singmo ghd-ru do-ghi- Where is your sister going ? 


yo: 
Di su yin: Who is this ? 
Di-pa su yd: Who is here ? 


y- In a sentence of past signification, in which an in- 
terrogative pronoun occurs, the verb is always used as in 
the Infinitive Mood Present Tense :— 

P’orpa di su-la ter-pa ? "To whom did you give the cup? 

Khyd’ nam leb-pa yim-pa ? When did you come (arrive) ? 

A curious construction is resorted to in sentences of present 
and future signification the gerundial affix pas (sounded pai 

or pe) being appended to the auxiliary terminants of those 
tenses :— 

Khyo’-kyi singmo ghd-na go-ghi Where is your sister going P 


y® pat? 
Khyd’ Fi-ge ti-gyu shin-ghi-yd'pe: Are you learning to write P 
Dhering do-gyu-yimpe : Shall we go to-day ? 
Khy@o’ la ghang jhung-wai: What is the matter with you ? 


Khorang-ghi khdshe go-yo’ pe: § Does he want some P 

Kho-la so iuk gyak-ghi-yé’-pat: Has he got toothache P 

8, Quite a different method of expressing the interroga- 
tive is also to be met with. No syllable is appended to the 
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verb; but, instend, a short abrupt interjectional particle 
sounded eh or é, is interposed before the utterance of the 
final verb s— 


Yul-ngen é jhung ? Is a tempest arising ? ; 

Di dong-pa la nd-ts'ang é yo’: Are there lodgings in this 
village ? 

Ddk-la lamkhen chi ys’pa é yo’: Am I to havea guide P 

Dhi-p’en é ma tear: Is it not finished by now ? 


«. A curious expletive, sounded o-ao, is often heard added 
on to interrogative sentences, chiefly negative ones, evidently 
intended to impart a persuasive turn to the question. In 
common talk it may be said to answer to our “ won’t you,” 
“ will you,” at the end of any hortative injunction :— 


Madndro, 0-go: Don’t go, will you? 

Yong-gyt-yimpa, 0-go : You will come, won't you P 

Khyi-la ma tang, 0-go : Don’t let go of the dog, will you? 

Ling-po jhe’-la chhing, 0-go: You'll tie it up securely, won't 
you P 

Jfdngu, o-go: Don’t cry, will you ? 


Remark: The practice of re-iterating the verb in negative 
imperatives is common. Thus do mdndro is as frequent as 
mandro. 

10. Use or “ Nrona.”—The employment of this verb is 
peculiar. Nyong-wa means primarily “to taste” and hence 
comes to signify “to experience—undergo:”? whence it 
seems to have been gradually utilised as an auxiliary in 
cases where a sense of perpetuity was to be imparted. Ac- 
cordingly nyong is now used as a suffix when the general 
meaning of “never” or “ever” is to be indicated; but 
its use is confined to sentences employed in the past sense 
and more commonly in the negative :— 

Ngérang dhéru song ma nyong: I have never been there. 

Ngen-la ngd pechha mangpo yige I have never read so many 

dok ma nyong dhendas : books before. 

Ngérang-ghi xyd id ma nyong: I never did eat fish. 
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Eihyo'kyi dzo chhempo dhendat Did you ever see so big a dzo 


STatk t’ong é ma nyong : | (yak) as that ? 
Kh yo'kyi ts’ur-la nam-ydng yong Have you ever been here 
wa nyong-ngd (m): before ? 


A141. Porentira, Moop.—The ability or possibility of carry- 
ing out an action, or of compassing anything, is expressed 
in literary Tibetan by adding the verb Nus-pa, “ to be able,” 
to the root of the active verb affected. The verb Nus-pa 
is) thus added inflected in any required tense. In the 

colloquial this verb, sounded nii-pa, is still heard, but other 
potential auxiliaries are oftener resorted to; e. g. Chok-pa, 
and T’ub-pa (sounded T’u-pa). Anyone of these mzy be 
affixed either to the verbal root or (less commonly) to the 
gerund :— 
Nod tinda do chok: I can go now. 
Khys-kyi P’iling ké lap chok: | You are able to speak English. 
Nogd-rang dhii-gyiin jhye’ ni: I can always do it. 
Khorang khd-sang nyo chok ma He could not buy it yesterday. 
song : | | 
Ne fak-la dztk t’u-ghi-me’ : I cannot climb the rock. 
Khy& nyin-sang laptse t’ong t's You will beable to sce the pass- 
yong : top to-morrow. 
8. When the potential assumes an interrogative form, 
the potential auxiliary nearly always takes the future tense:— 
Khyo’ p’d-ghi-ru gyukshd ls’ t's Can you run there P 
yorg-nga : 

(N. B.—In Lhasa, gyukshd 1é’-pa “to ran” is often said in- 

stead of gyuk-pa.) 

Do chok yong-nga : Can you go? 

Dhe dzak t's mi yong-nga : Cannot we climb up it P 

Su ang-kidhangpvulept'u yong: Who can get first ? 

But the future is not used in such as these :— 

Khy@o'-rang-ghi Pé’-yi(k) To t’w- Can you read Tibetan or uot ? 

ghi yo'dhang me’ : (lo-pa or lok-pa “ to read.”) 

Kho khd-sang id chok song-nga: Could he eat yesterday ? 
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y- Such expressions as “what you can” and “as—as 
rou are able,” can be rendered by the form ghang chok-pa :— 


Ghang chokpa nang ro dze: Give as much as you can. 

Nod ghang chokpa gyokpo chhyin- I went as quickly as I could. ‘ 
pa-yin: 

Khy@’ gha-ru chokpa dzok shi’: Climb up as far as you are able. 

Khy@’-rang ts’a-po ghang t’u-pa_ Drink it as hot as yon can. 
ung: 

Ngd fAangpo ghang chokpa t’op I will get as many as I can. 


yong : 

Khyd’-rang ghd-dhii chokpa do As soon as you can, it is time 

ren du’: to go. 

Another verbal form equivalent to chok-pa is found in 
Ts’ux-Pa, to be able :— . 

Can he see us P Khorang-ghi ngd-chd-la t'ong 

. ts’ uk-ké f 

As the traveller journeys west of Shigatse, he will find both 
these potential auxiliaries entirely replaced by T’ub-pa, 
which word is also often heard at Lh&sé. 


12, THE POSSESSIVE VERB “TO HAVE.”—As in 


most of the Oriental idioms, this form requires to be express- 
ed by a circumlocution. The construction is either the 
common one of “To me, him, &., there is; ” or that in 
vogue in Hindustani: ‘ Near me, him, &c., there is.” With 
pronouns, the former is the ordinary usage :—I havea horse: | 
Ngérang-la ta chik yo’. With a noun-substantive the 
latter construction is more general :—The child has a pretty 
face: Di p’ugu-la dong ts’arpo yo’ or Di p’ugu tsdnai dong 
&c. when tsdnat is used, it would be more correct to place 
the preceding noun in the genitive: Ldémd-yi ——— ngul 
ts’angma du’: “ Near ne Lama all the money is” = “The 
Lama has all the money.” 
The Past construction requires as auxiliary jhung dw’, 
e. g. nd-ning ngd-la shamo sum jhung du’: “ Last year I had 
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three hats.” Again: ‘“ Because I had a little business, 
therefore I could not come: xgd-la le-ka tiktse jhung-pe, dhe- 
wee yong t'ub ma song. 


13. OPTATIVE FORMS.—The sense of “ must,” “ ought 
to,” &c., is expressed in a manner akin to the French i faut 
with the dative of the agent. The verb used is go-pa “to 
‘be necessary ” which is always employed in the impersonal 
form preceded by the root of the verb affected, the agent 
being placed in the dative; thus “I must go” is ngdrang- 
la do go; and “I must go home” would be: ngdérang-la 
khyim-la do go (lit: “To me to home to go is necessary.”’) 
Go-pa also means “ to wish,” “to want;” and “TI want,” 
&c. must likewise be rendered with the dative as just stated. 
Thus “I want a guide”? would be ngdérang-la lamkhen chik 
go; “The merchandise he wants is apricots” = ‘horang-la 
go-pai ts’ong-sok chu-li yo’ (lit: Merchandise to him which 
is necessary is apricots” N. B. go-pat ts’ong-zok is partici- 
pial construction). : 

Another verb, not unlike go-pa in sound, namely kho-wa 
is frequently preferred in the above phrases. Often this 
word takes the expanded form kho-jhe’ ya’pa “to be in want 
of” or “to want,” or “to be needful to’’; and still re- 
quiring the dative :— 

If you want the dog, please Nyi’-la khyi di kho-jhe’ yo’ na 


send 13 rupees : gyd-tam chusum tang ro she 
(or tang ro dze’). 
I don’t want it: Nydrang-la kho-wa me’. 
The kinds which you wanted Khyé'la kho-jhe’ yd'pat rik dé 
cannot be bought here: dir nyo ma chok. 


Sometimes the future is beard :— 


I shall not want to travel at Ngd-la ting-sang dul kho-gys me’ 
present : (or got-gyu-me’). 
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CONSPECTUS OF PARTS OF ACTIVE VERB. 


Nyo-wa: to buy. 
Ixpicative Moon. 
Present Tenses: Nyo: (I, thou, he, we) buy. 
Nyo-ghi-du' : am buying, is buying, &. 
Nyo-kap-des’ : am, is, just baying. 
Past Tenses: Nyo jhung : (I, thou, he, they) bought. 
Nyo-pa yo" : has, have, bought—did buy. 
Imperfect Tenses : Vyo-go-sam-jhung: was buying. 
Nyo-fap-yin : was just buying, nearly 
buying. 
Future Tenses: Nyo yong: (I, he, you) shall buy. 
Nyo-gyu-yin : shall be buying, will buy. 
Nyo-war du’ 
or Nyo-wa-la de’ } shall probably bay. 
Imperative Mood. 
Nyot shtk ! Buy! 
Afa nyo! Don’t buy ! 


Nyoi ro nang ! Please to buy ! 
Nyo jhyt chik : Cause to be bought J 
Nyo ro jhyi chik: Please cause to be bought; or Please to buy. 





Nyo chuk : Let him bay. 

Potential form : Nyo-chok ; or Nyo-nti’: Can buy. 

Optative form : Nyo got: Onght to bay. 

Participle Present: Nyo-wa or Nyo-khen: Buying. 

Participle Past: | Nyo-nai: Having bought. 

Gerundial forms: Nyo-la: On buying. 
Nyo-pas : By buying. 
Nyo-ching : In buying. 
Nyo-nyo-la : While buying. 
Nyo-gyu : To buy, to be bought. 

Supine forms : Nyo-wai dhindhu : For buying: in order 
(or dhéndd-la) to bay. 
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SECTION 0.—THE VERB_PASSIVE. 


1. In the Tibetan idiom little provision seems to have 
been made for expressing the verb in a distinctive Passive 
sense. Such grammatical niceties as occur in European 
languages——whereby, for example, we should be able to say 
<< The corn has been eaten by the horse”? as discriminated 
from “ The horse has eaten the corn ”——are not attended to 
in this Eastern speech. Nevertheless, as we have noticed, 
the whole Tibetan verbal scheme is moulded on what might 
be termed the Passive construction, and that even in 
sentences of most active transitive significance. Accordingly 
in the sentence just instanced, the form would be literally 
akin to our Passive phrasing, ¢. ¢., “ By the horse, as to corn, 
an eating was.” But, for all practical purposes it is evident 
that—as already indicated—we should treat these forms as 
if they were pervaded by Active verbs. 

2. In Tibetan, however, when neglect of a special dis- 
tinguishing form for the Passive would allow the exact 
meaning to be conveyed to remain ambiguous, even then 
the Active construction is often resorted to. Thus the 
sentence, “The girl’s heart is unpolluted with sin” is 
heard rendered kydn-kys menshar-kyi sem-la ma go ‘Sin 
does not taint the girl’s heart.” 

8. Nevertheless when no agent is introduced into a sen- 
tence, we cannot avoid making use of a Passive form in 
English. Thus we must say: ‘The corn has been eaten,” 
no other turn being possible for such expressions. And 80 
likewise in Tibetan. Whenever assertions of that class are 
required to be made, we shall find the ‘Tibetan verb frequent- 
ly assuming a particular shape by the annexation of the 
auxiliary du’ both in present and perfect tenses. La (really 
lags), an elegant synonym for du’, is also employed. For 
the perfect tenses however dw’ is preceded by the root of 
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the verb é’ar wa “ to complete, finish ” and sometimes the 
root of a synonymous verb six-pa. Thus Du di adi te’ar du’? = 
‘the corn has been eaten,” though we have heard it turned 
loosely Du di &a song. To the use with the above auxiliaries 
we may, we think, apply the term Passive Voice. 

The Present of this Voice is rarely required; but such 
phrases as “I am injared,” “I am beaten,” when used in 
the sense of ‘being injured,” ‘‘ being beaten,” implying 
present time, can be best rendered by the gerund in nat with 
du’ or lé appended. Thus “I am being beaten”? would be 
nydrang dung-nat du’. 

The Perfect tense of this Voice may be contrived in two 
ways. 

(1) By annexing ¢ts’ar dw’ or ts’ar yo’ to the verbal root 
(2) By adding song to the gerund in nat :— 

Pé chhé di ts’ong tsar du’: The book has been sold. 

Khorang dung ts’ar du’: He has been beaten (struck). 

The gerund with soxg has more the pluperfect significa- 
tion :— 

Ngdts'o lepnai, du di &d-nat song: When we arrived, the corn 


had been eaten. 


Frequently expressions passive in form in our language 
take the impersonal fourm in Tibetan. Here are a few — 
phrases of the kind :— 


Ngdrang-la dhelwa yo’ : I am basy. 

Nyvrang-la dhelwa yd'pa yimpe: Have you been busy P 

Ngd-la mdkhd shik jhung : I have been wounded (lit. “a 
wound has arisen to me”). 

Ngd-la iuk gyak-ghi re’ : Tam ul. 

Mar-la ser-ru gyak jhung : The butter has been turned 
rancid. 


A Future Passive occurs; and it generally seems to be 


oe “ 
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formed by adding the ordinary future tense of yongwa or 


jhungwa to the Infinitive present, or to the bare root, of the 
required verb :— 


Ghur dé f’aldik ihak yong-gyu- The tent shall be placed ready. 


yin: 
Kdsal di je’ jhung-gyu-men : The order shall not be for- 
gotten. 
Nyvla sdlehhd tanda f’aldhu p’ul Particulars shall be immedi- 
yong-gyu-yo : ately sent to you. 


Another method of expressing this tense is met with; 


namely, by appending yong-lé or gyu-yin-la to the verbal 
root :— 


Dhe'yi dhéndhu tanda f¢’aldhu Search shall be immediately 


ts’ol yong la: made for it. 
Dhe kor yik-len chi p’ul-gyu- A reply about it shall be sent. 
yin-ld : 


N. B.—Dhe alone might be used instead of dhe-yi dhindhu “ for 
it,” because the verbs ts’ol-wa itself means “ to make search for.” 


SECTION D.—IDIOMATIC AND COMPOUND VERBS. 


In general, a compound form is preferred for verbal ex- 
pressions. The mere bald root of a verb denoting any ac- 
tion is rarely used if the meaning can be more vigorously 
paraphrased. Thus a large number of compound verbs have 
been manufactured by annexing to the nouns of kindred 
signification certain favourite verbs of wide and general 
sense which in a measure may be regarded as auxiliaries. 

a. A numerous class arises by the help of the ordinary 
causative verb sHrz’Pa to do, make—as is the case in many 
languages. 
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Thus the simple form gd-wa “to rejoice,” “ be glad,” is 
generally avoided; and, taking the substantive gd-fs’or 
‘‘ joyousness,” “gladness,” we find ga-ts’or jhye’pa “to 
be glad.” Again, gdn-de jhye’pa ‘to be kind.” 

Again, instead of the simple form ku-wa “ to steal,” we 
usually hear kiin-ma jhye’pa, literally, “to do-the thief ;” 
instead of gying-wa ‘‘ to despise,” we hear gying-pdg jhye’-pa, 
literally “‘ to make disdain ;” for te’pa ‘to believe in,” the 
compound te’pa jhye’pa is preferred; and instead of gyd’pa 
“to repent,” the compound gyé’pa jhye’pa “to make re- 
pentance.” Many instances occur in our Vocabulary. We 
bave seen that to emphasize the imperative form of verbs, 
jhye’pa is frequently added as an intensive, though quite 
pleonastic (ante V. B. 4). 

Then, also, there is the idiomatic use iu certain phrases. 
Nang-dhdk = the inner Ego, the inner self; from which we 
draw the idiom nang-dhék jhye’pa ‘to perceive,” “to take 
heed of.” Kham-chhu = the lips; from which we draw the 
idiom kham-chhu jhye’pa ‘to bicker,” “to quarrel.” Nyé- 
mo == near; whence is derived the phrase nyémo jhye’pa 
“‘ to love, be attached to.” There are many similar forms. 


CoMPOUNDS WITH JHYR&’PA. 





P'dknyen jhye'pa : to play the eaves-dropper. 
Diim-ma jhye'pa : to take counsel with. 
Kdb-kydn jhye'pa : to upbraid. 

Yur-le jhye'pa: to thrash (corn, &.) 

Zin jhye'pa : » to tell a lie. 

Ke-chhd jhye’pa : to have a talk. 

Na-len jhye'pa: to give shelter to, to lodge. 
Kurim jhye'pa : to worship, make “ pujah.” 
Le jhye’pa: to work, labour. 

Khé-yd jhye’pa: to co-operate with. 

Khékpo jhye’pa : to be in difficulties. 


Khok-t'uk jhye’pa : 


ae 4 


to be anxious. 
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OCOhhaek-chhdk jhye’pa: to scatter. 
Dir- dir jhye'pa: to thunder. 
Sot zhye’pa: to cure. 
IN yam-len jhye'pa: to learn by heart. | 
Shea p-shop jhye'pa : to trick, defraud. 
ShatlLihe jhye'pa: to promise. | 
Ka duk jhye'pa: to take pains. 
G ydp-lok jhye’pa : to retreat. 
G ye-pa jhye’pa: to state fally. 
Do-gyu jhye’pa: to prepare to start. 
SPau-long jhye’pa : _ to supplicate. 
Xom-yom jhye'pa : to oscilate, swing. 
Wapmo jhye’pa: to beckon, signal to. 
Shuk shye'pa : to knock out of the way. 
Ali-pang jhye’pa : 


to argue in favour of (object 
placed in Gen.) 

8. A less extensive series of compounds depend upon 
a mother common verb Do-wa to go. 

Thus in preference to the primitive verb p’ampa “ to be 
defeated,” the modern custom makes use of p’am do-wa, 
literally “ to go to be defeated.” Again, in lieu of p’ung-wa 
<< to sink under” “to perish,” we hear p’ung do-wa. 

This auxiliary joined to the gerund of another verb im- 
plies reason to expect that any action or event will come to 
pass. Thus in the example: ‘The Pass most likely is 
blocked,” we add do to the gerund of kék-pa ‘to be hin- 
dered,” saying Ld di kék-ne do. We even append it to itself 
in such a sentence as: “I think I shall go "—Ngdrang do-ne 

do. 

y. Another auxiliary of this class is chuk-pa, which, 
however, partakes more of the nature of a causative. It is 
likewise heard in the sense of “to permit,” “to let ”:— 

Boil the potatoes : Sho-ko di khol chuk ! 

(or: Get the potatoes boiled.) | 


Allow me to walk in front: Nydrang-la ngen-la dul chuk. 


- <i 


wT 
. na 
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8. A common appendix occurs in the use of dtr-wa ‘to 
undergo,” which is used in a variety of phrases indicating 
what is felt or passively experienced. Thus, instead| of 
na-wa ‘to be ill,” we generally hear ne’kys Sir-wa lit. “to 
suffer by sickness;” again, ghang-ghi sir-wa ‘to be cold.” 

«. Perhaps the most characteristic of these formative 
verbs, and one of very varied application, is to be met with 
in the emphatic word Gya’xra which when standing alone 
bears the signification “to throw.” In several districts 
of Tibet the word assumes the form Grasra or Gyép- 
pa; and west of Tdshi-lhiimpo the latter form is the one 
most commonly heard. This auxiliary is conjoined to snb- . 
stantives only; and has so extensive a range that in combi- 
nation it affords quite a remarkable series of expressive and 
vigorous compound verbs. In composition the verbal por- 
tion alone is inflected, the preceding noun to which it is 
attached remaining unaltered. 

The following are the combinations more frequently 
occurring; gyakpa or gyap-pa beiny interchangeable accord- 
ing to the custom of any district :— - 


Lu gyakpa: to sing a song. 

Hadi gyakpa: . to exaggerate. 

Hara gyakpa: to throw dice. 

Du-la ge’ gyap-pa: to thrash corn. 

Hire gyakpa: to pile up a corn-stack. 
Mendd gyakpa : to fire a gun. 

Zong gyakpa : to traffic. 

Dot gyakpa : to consider one’s plans. 
Burko gyakpa : to sculpture or emboss on walls. 
Shop gyakpa : to singe (e. g., a horse). 
Boira gyakpa : to shout. 

O-sho gyakpa : to jeer at. 

Um gyakpa : to kiss. 


Wur gyakpa : to make a noise, 


o 
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Lo gyakpa: 
Vikuk gyakpa : 
Par gyakpa : 
Hlempa gyakpa : 
Shiu-dé gyakpa: 
Arbé gyakpa : 
Sa-bin gyakpa: 
Dhakha gyakpa: 
Suk gyakpa: 
Tst gyakpa : 
Lap gyakpa : 
Higké gyakpa : 
Yukpa gyakpa : 
Ghur gyakpa : 
Lé gyakpa : 
Nyji-chhol gyakpa : 
Tak gyakpa : 
Dhangka gyakpa : 
Lé’mo gyakpa : 
Ding gyakpa : 
Khd-kiin gyakpa : 
Pi-tsuk gyakpa: 
Ménlam gyakpa : 
Ziin gyakpa : 
Dhong gyd gyappa : 
Ta-shdk gyakpa : 
Jék gyakpa : 
Go-la tuk gyakpa : 
Salpo gyakpa : 
Gomba shik gyakpa : 
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to cough. 
to hiccough. 
to print. 
to sew a patch. 
to whistle. 
to cast lots. 
to sow seed, 
to shoe a horse. 
to hurt, injure. 
to paint. 
to chatter. 
to sob. 
to flog. 
to pitch a tent. 
to surmount a pass. 
to walk in one’s sleep. 
to achieve fame. 
to count. 
to imitate. 
to suspect. 
to pretend to have lost. 
to kneel, 
to pray. 
to make pretence. 
to seal. 
to give a kick. 
to rob (violently). 
to have a headache. 
to make bright. 
to found & monastery. 
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a. We find a variety of personal pronouns of synony- 
mous meaning in use in Tibet; some of these, however, 
being current in certain provinces only. 


Nominative. 


Nga: 
Ngérang : 
Dak : 
Kho-wo : 
Ng«tsok : 
Ap'o-nga : 

I 


Khyo : 
Khy@' rang : 
Khye’: 


Genitive or 
Possessive. 


Nge or Ngdchen 
Ngdrang-ght 
Dak-ki 
Kho-woi 


eeseessesesee 88s eee eee 


of me, mine. 


Khyo’ kyt 
Khy6o'rang-ght 
Khye’ kyi 
Nyt'-rang-ghi 


of you, your. 


Khoi & Khochen 
Khorang-ghi 
Khong-ghs 

of him, his. 


Accusative. 


Ngd-la 
Nogdrang-la 
Dék-la 


Khy@ la 
Khyérang la 
Khye’ la 





la 
x hag da 


him, to him. 





Agentive. 


Ngd-yi or Ngé 
Ngdrang-ghi 
Ddk-kyi 


by me. 


Khyo'kyt 
Khyérang-ghi 
Khye’ kyi 
Nyt’-rang-ghi 


by you. 


Kho-yi or Khé 
Khorang-yhi 
Khong-ghi 

by him. 
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Genitive or 


Nominative. Posaceaice: Accusative. Agentive. 
Ngachdk : Nogdchak-ki Nogdchik-la Noachak-ki 
Ngats’o: Nogitts’o-t Ngats’o-la Ngats’o-yi 
KO w0-CRER Fhe, lecwsdcesdacceanie: \) hve cegeasedectases 
Ngé’-ts’o: Ngé la Ngé’-kyi 
We. of us, our. us, to us. by us. 

Kho-wa : Khowachen Kho-wa la Kho-tod-yi 
Kho-pa : Kho- pachen Kho-pa la Kho-pa-yi 
Khochak : Khochak-ki Khochak-la Khochak-ki 
Khong-ts’0: | Khong-ts’ot Khong-la Khong-ts’6 
Dhe-dak: Dhe-dag-ght 

Tuer. | of them, their. | them, to them. by them. 





8. Genper anp Nomser. In the application of the 
foregoing pronouns there is not much attention paid to the 
gender of the persons or things represented. There is, 
nevertheless, a feminine form for kho-wo ‘I,” where the 
speaker is of the female sex, namely kho-mo. There is 
usually no distinction made between “he” and ‘she; ” 
but the latter pronoun occasionally is differentiated by sub- 
stituting for the ordinary kho, the feminine monosyllable 
mo “she.” The neuter “it” can be expressed by dhe. 


The discrimination of number, moreover, is avoided except 
where any ambiguity would arise. It will be observed that 
chdk and ¢s’o are the plural affixes, either of which may be 
added to the siogular pronouns of the Ist and 8rd _ persons. 
Where feasible we find ngé or ngdrang used equally to 
express “we” as well as “I”; and kho, khong, &c., 
frequently signify “they.” However ngachék, khochdk, 
&c., are in common use also, and must be chosen whenever 
stress is laid upon the number of persons indicated. | 


y- Fixst Person. The most popular word for “I” is 
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ngdrang which is used in common converse much more 
frequently than ngéd. The possessive form “mine” is 
generally ugichen ; whilst “my” and ‘of me” are usually 
rendered by ngdrang-ghi or ngdi (nge). Jaeschke says that 
kho-wo is often used by a superior personage in easy con- 
versation with his subordinates :— 


That meadow is mine: Ne-ma dhe ngdchen yS'. 


My fox-skin hat is new : Ngérang-ghi wd-shd di sarpa dw’, 
Let us pitch our tent near the Trak-ki damdhu rang-ght ghur 
rock : gyak-yong. 
God will give us help: Konchhoa-kyi ngachdk la ram- 
da nang-gyu du.’ 


I loved the child when I saw 


him on his birthday feast : tong-la ngdrang-ghi kho dzd- 


100 jha yd’. 
Givo me a receipt : Ddk-la ¢'6-sin ch? nang ro nang. 


ee ming-tém-mo la p'ugx 


Ddk weans really “self”? and isa common word for the 
first personal pronoun both in speaking and in letter-writing, 
being mostly employed in the objective case for ‘‘ me.” 
Another term for “me” used chiefly in correspondence buat 
also in talk, is one of assumed humility. This is the term 
fen or fen-rang (YF p’ran or QAO p’ran-rang) mean- 
ing “insignificant one.” Thus in a letter ; 

‘*T send you my good wishes” would be rendered T”en- . 
rang-ne rang-ght semkarpo p’ul jhung, i. e. ** From your huin- 
ble one his goodwishes are sent.” 

L’en-chhung and t’em-bhu are likewise in vogue. 

2. As to the use of rang-ght a word must be here inter- 
posed. It answers precisely to the apna of Hindustani 
speech and stands for “my” “your” “his” whenever 
these possessives refer to the nominative or acting subject 
of the sentence :— | 

I will bring my gun: Ngdrang rang-ghi menld khyer 

ae yong. : : 


- 
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He will bring my gun: Khorang ngdt menda khyer 
yong. | 

He will bring his gun: Khorang rang-ght mendd khyer 

i yorg. . 

He will bring the gun with Khorang mendd di rang dhang 

him: nyampo khyer yong. 

Begin your work at once: Rang-ghi le-ka tanda f'eliu go 

dzuk: 


8. Sxconp Person. The common word among equals for 
“you ” is khyo’rang, which frequently sounds to the ear as if 
it were spelt é’yd’rang (Chap. I, page 13). In the dative, 
khyo’-la seems to be more usual than khyo’rang-la ; thus :— 


Ts’ong-wat dhén-dhu khys’-le Have you any eggs to sell ? 
gong-94 yo'pe: 

Possessively this term is the common word also :— 

Khys’rang-ghi ining ghang ier- What is your name? 
ghin-re’ : 

Di p’ugu di khyo'-kyi yd’ pe: Is this child yours ? 


«. However, in formal conversation with strangers, and 
in addressing anybody with politeness, the words nyt’ and 
nyt rang are generally employed :— 


Nyw’ ghdne yong: Whence have you come ? 
Nyi’-la dhin shik yo’ pe : What is your business with 
me ? 


(Have you any business P) 
Nyvrang-ghi khyim (or nang) Where is your house P 
ghd-re’ : | 
Kusho, nyiwrang ngd-la sem-la Sir, do you remember me? 


nge pa: 

Another honorific term is said to be khye’. It is not so 
often heard as the plural form khye’-ts’0, used in addressing 
a deputation or company of people. Also khye’chdk. 

«. Tuinp Pszsow. The usual term is khorang, and both 
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“he” and “she ” are expressed by the word. In certain 
districts we have heard mo employed for “she,” but never 
kho-mo. ‘The possessive feminine is sometimes mot, whilst 
the masculine is rarely khoi, the form “his” being generally 
kho-rang-ghi. Kho-wa is said by Jaeschke to be a special 
term for “they ;” though kho ts’o is the word brought 
to our notice'as the usual plural: but we have also beard 
kko-pa :— 

Kho-pa nyt p’irlok jhung du’: Both of them were outside. 

Kho-la song lap: I told him to go. (Liu: “I 

told him ‘ go’ ” 


The neuter “it” as a nominative is never expressed ; and 
when occurring in the objective case, resort is made to the 
demonstrative pronouns, ¢ g. ‘ He shot it” would be 
‘shot this” or ‘ shot that.” : 


All the personal pronouns are frequently unexpressed when 
the sense is apparent, the verb alone being spoken. 


2—DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


a. The simplest forms are dt this, dhe that. When 
reference is made to anything just mentioned dhe is invari- 
ably used, never di; and so, likewise, when what is to follow 
is referred to without using a noun, dt is always the 
pronoun selected. Thus a person, referring to what he has 
just said, would in Tibetan never say: “I mention this” 
but ‘“‘I mention that.” So, too, with respect to place, 
‘this’? and “that” are not used so loosely as they are in 
English speech. The demonstrative pronouns follow the 
noun they qualify, and are declinable. Thus :— 


Throw a stone at that tree: Shing dhe-la do gyop! 


B. In the province of Tsang and in Sikkim, we have 
wudi or and? and p‘idt in use for “this” and ‘ that” 
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wespectively; moreover these pronouns then precede the 
moun :— 


Who is this girl] P Audi pumo ghang yo'pe ? 


y- When the pronouns stand unattached to nouns, they 
often take the affix ka or ga: di-ka = this, this one; dhe-ga 


that, that one. In Tsang the affix ni is added in the 
same way. 


Which do you want, this or Di-ka dhe-ga, nyi'la ghang got 
that ? gyn? 


8. Tibetans make use of forms of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns which enable them to discriminate with considerable 
nicety the exact position of any object they wish to indicate. 
Thus, dt = this, close by; hd. yi = that, just yonder; p’d-gi = 
that, much further off, that far away; yd-gi = that, up there; 
md-git = this down below. When used with any nouns, these 
compounds generally precede it. 


That (over there) is mine: P'é-gi ngat yin. 


Sometimes in these cases di or dhe is likewise used for 
perspicuity :-— 


Bun to that house (right over P’d-gi nang dhe-la gyukshd 


there): ls’ tung (or lo’ dhang). 
Tarn down that path (just Ha-gs lamkha ds kyok song. 
yonder) : 


2. The plural affix is attached to the demonstrative pro- 
noun and not to the substantive, nam and ts’o (sounded 
ts’u) being the common affixes; chdé(k) is not often heard in 
Vis— 

Take off those dogs : Khyi dhe-ts’o ¢'s song ! 

These men are a little late to- Dhe-ring mi dt-nam tiktse gor | 

day. song. 


OTHER PRONOUNS. &7 


Where we have “these,” “ those,” apart from any noun 
we lear di-nam, and dhe-ddk or dhe-ts’o. 


3._INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. : 


These are used as adjectives and in the modern colloquial 
differ considerably from the older forms. Little more than 


enumeration is needed: Dd: “any;” khd-she (AGN): 


‘“some;” ghangmo: “the whole;” lamché (never kin) 
or ts'angma “all:” kiin “every;” re and re-re each; 
Shii ma: others; shem-ma another. 


=~, 


‘Lhese can be employed alone or with nouns :— 


Toktse-« tang-la ngat pe-chhe da Are any of my books upon the 
du’ka mindw’ : table or not P 

Tanda f'eltu khé-she nang-la Some had gone home at once; 
chhyin-pa-re’ ; inkyang t’'am- but all those living near sat 
ché tsa-ne nai-pa dhe sd-la_ _— on the ground. 
de yo’ : 


4—INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


(i) In asking questions, the interrogative pronoun must 
stand in the sentence immediately next before the verb, 
and therefore nearly at the end of such sentence. Those 
in common use are the following :— 


Ghang: which, what; Su: who; Kdpé or Ghd-pé and Ghd-re = 
where ; Ghénde (sounds Kdndé): how; Ghd-dhut (sounds kd-tiu) 


when ; Ghd-ts’6: how much, how many P 


All these are capable of declension, and thus we obtain 
the further forms :— 


Ghang-la : why, for what ; Su-yi (valgarly so-kyt) whose; Ghang- 
ne: from what, from which; Su-la: to whom; Gha-ne: whence ; 
Gha-la: whither; also a special form in Ghd re’: where is ? 


a . 
° . @ 
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a. In this connection, the difference between the use of 
ytm and yd’ may be illustrated yin being the more copuala- 
tive auxiliary, such a phrase as Su yin could not be taken 
to mean “who is there,” which requires the use of the verb 
yO '-p2 meaning “to be present,” “ to exist,” as wellas ‘ to 


be ”’ accordingly Su yin means “whoishe” and Su yd 
means ‘ who is there; ” 


again, Su re’pa yinna: ‘* whoever 
is it.” 


B. The interrogative affix to the concluding verb is 
seldom necessary where the interrogative pronoun is used. 
When yo’ concludes the sentence, the affix is often added, 
which is likewise the case with yin, the interrogative forms 
of which are y6 pe and y:mpe. 

Sometimes a plural form of the pronoun su occurs, name- 


ly su-su, e.g. Khye-pa di su-su yimpa: Who are those 
traders ? 


ii, When the pronoun ghiéng has to be made use of in an 
adjectival sense, it stands in the sentence immediately after 
the noun and next before the verb, e.g. ngd-cha Lam ghdng 
do ghi-du’ “which way are we going ? ” 

A variation of the position occurs in a few special instan- 
ces, as in the phrases: Kho ghang yul-pa leb-bhd : From what 
district does he come? Khyé ghang ts’e-la do: At what time 
do you go? Gha-is’é is used adjectivally in such sentences 
as: Tushi-lhiimpo-ne Lhdsé la Ud ring tung gha-ts’o yo’dha what 
distance is it (how far is it) from ‘ashilbiimpo to Lhasé ? 


5.—RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


i. The most common method of expressing relative clauses, 
namely by means of continuative and gerundial particles, has 
been already fully explained and illustrated (ante Chap. 
VI, B. 5, .) 

ii. There remains to be indicated the rare form of con- 
atraction where our European inethod is resorted to. More- 


° ee ape —— - 
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over, in many instances relative pronouns are used in combi- 

nation with the gerundial construction. Lastly, there is a 

correlative use of the pronouns, of frequent occurrence. 
Ghang, su, nam, are the relatives and correlatives in use: 


iii. The ordinary relative construction may be chosen in 
such a sentence as the following :— 
“ Bring me the coolie who arrived just now.” 
Such a sentence may be expressed in two ways—First, 
with the relative pronoun, thas :— . 
Ngd-la khurpa ghang tanda ‘‘Which coolie arriving just 
rang lep-ne {’t shok: now bring to me.” 
Or else, we might hear the sentence turned pomenuatt in 
this style :— 
Tanda rang lep-pat khurpa The coolie arriving just now 
dhe ngd-la ¢’s shok : bring to me. 
Another sentence more precisely analogous in Tibetan 
dress to our relative construction would be this :— 
‘The dog, which shewed its teeth savagely, was fastened to the 
tent pole.” 
Here we might have the rendering :— 
Khyi ghang rang-ghi so ngdérma ten-pa dhe ghur-ber la dam-ne yo’. 
It will be noted, however, that the relative clause is inserted _ 
between the antecedent to which it refers and the article 
of such antecedent, the verb of the clause occurring as a 
participle. Thus, save for this introduction of the relative 
pronoun ghang, the sentence resembles the participial forms 
already explained. Another example will suffice :— 
The guns which belonged to Méndd ghang mi-te’o la yo’ pa 
the men must be given up: di tdng go-du’. 
iv. Those sentences known as correlative rather than 
relative always require the introduction of the relative pro- 


noun. . 
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They will be best recognised by means of several examples:— 


Potsoi dmd ghang yimpa dhe She who was the boy's mother 
khd-sdng lep jhung : arrived yesterday. 

Di ghang-ghi t’obpa ngd-la khur Whoever gets it bring it me. 
shok : 

Kkyé’ ghang dok-ghi-du’ dhe hd- Do you understand what you 


go ghi-du’ : are reading? (Lit: What | 


you read, that do you under- 

stand ?) 
Su-la pe-chhd di yo’ pa di-la dok If anybody who has this book 
yong nd, ye-shei mangpo lop- _—will read it, he will learn 


yong: much wisdom. 
Khyo’rang-la t’song-wa ghang yo’ Shew me what you have tosell. 
pa dhe ngd-la ten-nang : (Lit: What to sell there is 


to you, that shew to me.) 
Su yang ng&é dhang nyampo Whoever will come with me, 
yong-wa dhe-la ngul-p'ok jdk- = shall be given good wages. 
po ter yong: (Lit: Whoever will come 
with me, to that one good 
wages will be given.) 

Khys'rang-la to-chhd ghang yang Whatever victuals you wanted 

go-yo'-pa, dhe ger-ne yo’ : have been provided. (Int: 
To you whatever victuals 
were wanting, that has been 
provided.) 

Khorang ghang jhye’-kyi-yé'-na Never mind what he is doing. 

gang khye'mi dw’: 

Jhye’-kyi-yo’ is the Narrative Present, kyt being used for 
ghi after the elided d of jAye’.) 

B. Notonly is the demonstrative pronoun inserted after 
the clause, but the article is also introduced after the rel- 
ative pronoun in order to give a general or correlative sense 
to the latter. Thus ghang di ‘the what” signifies “ what- 
ever,” and sudi “the who” or “the whom” is equivalent 
to “‘ whoever” or “ whomever.” This method is one of the 
commonest devices to express sentences of this kind in the 
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colloquial; and we should recommend to the beginner recourse 
to it in the first place. Taking such a sentence as: “I shall 
wear whatever I like,” we shall transmute it into the form : 
“To my thinking the what is, shall wear;” i.e., Ngds 
Shempa-la ghang di ghin yong. 

y- Lastly must be mentioned the usage where “ as” occurs 
asarelative pronoun. We meet with the relative construc- 
tion in a sentence of this kind: “Do asI tell you.” In 
order to render this into Tibetan we must turn it “ As I tell 
you, so do,” or more literally, ‘According to what I tell, 
you according to that do!” Ngdrang ghd nangtar Ser, khyo’- 
rang dhe nangtar jhyv chik. In Rudok and the West, ghdé- 
suk and dhe-suk take the place of ghé nangtar, &c. In 
Central Tibet such a sentence is best rendered Nodrang ghénde 
Ser, khyd’rang dhende jhyi’ chik : “ Like what I say, you like 
that do!” In fact this latter phrasing is the more generally 
heard. The expression ‘‘So far as you can” is turned: 
until what ...... until that ......e.g., Khyd’-rang ghd-t’uk go 
chok, dhe tuk song. 

Kho-la ghdnde go yo’, dhende Give him what he needs. 

ter chik: 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
+ ADVERBS. 


Oo 


i. The Adverb can be formed from the Adjective by put- 
ting the latter in the Terminative Case. Very few Tibetans, 
however, make any distinction, in this class of Adverbs, 
between the Adverb and the Adjective. Thus we hear gyo’po 
in use for both “quick” and “quickly; ” gorpo for “slow” 
and “slowly ;” siém-po for “quiet” and “quietly.” Pro- 
perly the adverbial forms of these words should be gyo’por 
or gyo’bar, gor-por, and siim-por. 

When the Adverb is formed from a Participle or from an 
Adjective of participial mould, the particle #e is employed, 
asin tél-bu-chen-ne “ lingeringly.” 


ii. Custom has singled out certain words for adverbial 
use which are never employed as adjectives but which 
decidedly are not Primitive Adverbs. Thus ghd-dii’ “ gently,” 
“ softly ? (Hind: dhiste) ; ték-nyomla “evenly” “ equally ;” 
ma-parpar-la : ‘ seldom.” 


iii. ApverBs Prom Nouns:—These are such as: kang- 
Pang “on foot,” khd-ne “ orally ” (lit: from mouth), t’d-ma- 
la “at the end,” dong-la “in front,” “ first,”” gydp-la “ at- 
the back,” ts’é-ghdk “hastily” “hurriedly,” ¢gém-la “ close 
by, near” (lit: at the bank), dhiii-gyiin (pr. tii-gytin) “al- 
ways,” shug-la “‘behind” (from shug-gu “* the tail ’’). 


iv. Apverss or Timz.—Nearly all these are Primitive ; 
but in some instances the original form has been augmented 
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in the Colloquial by the addition of various syllables. The 
chief temporal adverbs are :— 


Tinda (or tanta) : now, 

Tanda tel: immediately. 
Tanda lamsang : at onoe. 

Tel t'el-la : without delay. : 
Ting-sang : at present (Hind: dj-kal). - 
Ngé-md : early. 

Chhyimo (often P’imo) : late. 

Ngen-chhe’ : previously, formerly. 
Ting-la: later, hereafter. 

Dhé wona-le : since then. 

Le-ne: 

Tine afterwards. 

Angki jukma : last. 

Tékpa réshs : always. 

Kap-kap-s : sometimes. 

Re-shtk : a little while. 

oe i : all together, simultaneously. 
Dhé-chi : recently, lately. 

Dhé-rung : still, yet. 

perie as yet, until now. 

Yang-kyar : again. 

Yang-kyar-yang : often. 


To these may be added a numerous list expressing specific 
times, but of which it will be sufficient to mention :— 


Khd-sang: Yesterday. Shé-la: Three days hence. 
Dhé-ring: To-day. Gui: Four days hence. 
Dhd-rang: This morning. Chhus : Five days henoe. 
Ts’en-la: To-night. — Dhé-lo: This year. 


Sang-nyin: To-morrow. [row. Khdsang-lo: Last year. 
Nang: Day-after-to-nior- Sangpd’: Next year. 
N. B.—The commoner term for “this morning” is dhd-rang 


Sho-ge. 
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vy. Apverss or Prace.—Some of these are Primitive 


roots :— 

Deis SHO 

a] : } there. 

Tin } hither. 

P'dru: _ thither. 

P’é-gi-la: yonder. 

Hé-gi-la: jast there, over 
there. 

Yd-gi-la: up there. 

Md-gi-la: down there. 

Kyen-la: upwards. 

Shéi'la: downwards. 

Gong-la: above. 

Me’-la: __ below. 

Di Zen-la: at upper part. 

Di fren-la: at lower part. 

Yar: up. 

Mar : down. 


Gyap-la : behind. 

Dan-la: before. 

Kéan-la: every where. 

P’dr-tsam: beyond. 

Sham-la: lower down, fur- 
ther on. 

Gyang-la: afar off. 

Nang-na: within. 

Bug-la : inside. 

Kytltu: in the middle. 

P's-la: outside. | 

Tung-tu : 

ee i near, close by. 

Rik-te: close together. 

Hd-chhok: opposite. 

Di-ne: hence. 

Dhe-ne: thence. 

Lok-ne : back again. 

P'dr ts’ur la: to and fro. 

T'dl-le: past, on. 


vi. Apverss or Mannek.—In addition to those directly 
derived from adjectives as shewn above, the following should 


be noted :— 
Multar : 
Ohtkpu : 
Dhenda: 
Mangpo: 
Dinda: 
Rang- shin : 
Chhd-lam : 
Kyang-ps : 
Yo-ne : 
Chhyi-lok : 
Gytin-la: 


accordingly. Ts'angma dom- altogether. 
alone. ne : 

like that; a’piece. Riméhin: by turns, 

much, mostly. Shenma : otherwise, ano- 
thus, so. ther way. 

of ite own accord. Hd-chang: too much, very. 
rather. Ta-gyan dépu: as usaal, 

only. Nenten : certainly, really. 
quite. MMu-ne: exactly, precisely. 
backwards. Holte: loose. 
continually. 
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vii. Nesoative Apverss.—All negative particles used 
with verbs are naturally adverbs, and these have been already 
explained and illustrated (VI, B. 8, ii.) Two or three others 
require notice: §ema (with verb) and fa-re me’ “not at 
all,” re-ken “‘ by no means;”’ also nyong which, when pre- 
ceded by ma and annexed to a verb in the past tense, has 
the force of “ never,”—but see VI, B. 10. However, with 
the present and future tenses nyong seems to be inadmis- 
sable, the expression tsd-wa-ne followed by the verb in the 


negative being then resorted to :— <— 
I shall never go again: Ngd yang-kyar ted-wa-ne do gys 
, me’. 
He never comes to see me Tanda kho ngd-la td-gyu-la ted- 
now : wa-ne lep-kyt-min. 
I shall never be afraid again: Ngd yang-kyar ted-wa-ne she'mét 
yorg. 


Ndmdng with a negative future or imperative also occurs :— 
The body of the abbott will Khempo-t p’ungpo ndmdng tor 


never decay : ms Yong. 
When you come toa chhorten, Chhérten-la lep-ne, ydt-ngdi-le 
never turn to the right: _ nd-mdng ma kyok. 


viii. A number of characteristic adverbs in common use 
are formed, as in the case of many adjectives, by re-duplica- 
ted syllables. Sometimes in the second syllable a vowel 
is varied. Thus: és’er-te’er: often, time after time, sol-sol 
anyhow, fop-fop : topsy-turvy, rdp-rip awry; also ‘ dimly,” 
tap-tip upside down, chhdg-gha chhog-ghé all in a heap, 
tap-tap-te or tap-tap-por : suddenly, sam sum: quietly, hrik- 
hrik: all around, shrang-shrang: alone. 


ix. Certain adverbial expressions qualify with a sense of 
indefiniteness proposed actions or past sensations. These 
introduce in reality indefinite relative pronouns. We refer 
to phrases of this sort: “so far as I can,” *‘so far as I 
know.” One mode of expression is to couple yhang or jhé 
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to the requisite verb, and to introduce this clause immediate- 
ly preceding the subject of the sentence :— 


I will do the utmost (as much Jht nye’ ngdrang-ghi jhyd-gyu 


as possible) : yin. 
So far as I know he set out Ngdrang ghang she-pa khorang 
yesterday : khdsang jhydn song. 


But see under Relative Pronouns (iv, y.) 

Again tsam-shik-la = “as soon as” :— 

As soon as the sun sets, blow Nyima di gd&i tsam-éshik-la mé 
up the fire: pe dhang. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
POSTPOSITIONS. 


——So= list 


1. These, the Oriental substitutes for the prepositions of 
Earopean languages, may in Tibetan as in other tongues be 
divided into two main classes, namely, Primitive Postpositions 
and Derivative Postpositions. The Primitives, which are all 
monosyllabic, comprise the case signs and a few others. The 
Derivatives, which are mostly words of two or three syllables, 
have been formed—often by an ingenious and interesting 
process of evolution—from adverbs, adjectives, substan- 
tives, and verbs. Many of the colloquial Derivatives are of 
modern development and are never to'be seen in books. 

2. The Primitive Postpositions are the following : Kyt, 
ghi “of; La “to;” Na “in ;” Nat or ne, “from;” Lat 
or le “from among; ” Kyi, ghi “by” “ by the agency of; ” 
Dhang “ with ;” Dhu, ru, tu, or su, “ into,” “ unto,” “ for.” 

The usage of these will require some illustration. 

La, in the colloquial, is not only the sign of the accusa- 
tive (contrary to the literary usage it is seldom the sign of 
the dative) but also possesses the locative significations of 
‘““at” and “on” :— 


Look at him: | Kho-la tot shtk ! 
I shall start at dawn: Nogdréng kydreng-la gyw yong. 
Put wood on the fire: Me-la shing chuk ! 


The birdispale onthe breast: Jhyd di ghang-la kydkord y6". 
Hide-boats float safely onthe Ko-d Yat-ru Tsangpo-+ khd-t’ok- 
surface of the Yera River : la ling-ghyi ding du.’ 
13 
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Sometimes la carries the meaning of “in” :— 

Throw the small fish into the Chhu-la nyd chhung gyop! 

water : 

I have headache (pain inthe Nogi-la go-la suk gyak. 

head) : 

In assessments of price, &c., la corresponds with our 
preposition “ for” :— | 

The book has been sold for 15 Pe-chhd di genden tangka chongd 

Galden tangkas: La, ts'ong ts’ar du’. 

Occasionally ‘“‘from” and “by” require this postposi- 
tion :— 

The finial fell from the chhor- Tok di chhorten-la bap song. 

ten : 

Hold the bird firmly by the Dap-shok-la jhyd di ling-ghyt 

wings: dzin! | 

[a used in the sense of “to” is confined almost to its 
use before pronouns and after verbs of giving, saying, and 
sending. 

Na is rarely heard in Tibet Proper as a locative postposi- 
tion; and when it correctly enters into the composition of 
certain compound postpositions, la is often substituted. 

Nar or Nz has usually the pure ablative sense of “‘ from; ” 
but likewise is found in the sense of “out of” and 
‘‘ through ”’ :— 

He sprang out of the lotos : Kho pema-nai jhung. 

From Darijiling to Pemiongchi: Dorjeling-ne Pema-yangtse t'uk- 

pa-la. 

It is eight years’ ago: Di-ne lo gye’ jhung. 

This postposition is discriminated from Lar or La, 
which besides the special meaning “than” (vide IV, 9, a,) 
conveys the sense of “from out” “ from among” :— 


Choose me two sheep from the Kihyu-le iuk nyi ngdrang-la p’e 
flock : shyt! 
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Out of nine only three were Gu-le sum mempa (or ma-tok) 
saved : ey dei min du’. - 


Saved from the Queer-heads Go-lok-le t’ar-ne yo. 
(robbers) : 


Duaxe is not ordinarily classed as a case sign, though it 
carries the meaning “with” in its most distinctive sense. 
It is attacbed in particular to certain verbs (such as ¢halwa 
‘© to be separated” and gelwa “to meet’) and is also join- 
ed with certuin compound postpositions. 


As & conjunction it has a distinctive use. (Vide: Ch. X, 


1.) 


3. Derivative or Compound Postpositions:—The first quality 
to be noted respecting these Postpositions is that the 
majority of them govern the Genitive case. Accordingly 
each of these must be linked to the noun, adjective, or par- 
ticiple, which it affects, by means of another postposition, 
to wit the Genitive case-sign. Much nicety is requisite in 
selecting the proper postposition to express the intended 
relationship with exactness and idiom. We have endea- 
voured in the lists which follow to give the precise shade of 
menning attached to each in order to avuid, where possible, 
double significations; and, with this view we have sometimes . 
omitted allowable renderings. assigning the sonse more 
commonly understood in colloquial usage. Many of the 
postpositions: are identical with, or have been derived 
from, the corresponding adverbs. Some of this class have 
been compounded by adding the simple case-sign to different 
adverbs. In ancient Tibetan such affixes would be those 
expressing the Terminative case; in modern times the Dative 
or Locative case-sign has repluced the Terminative; though 
some of the forms familiar to renders of classical Tibetan 
are stil] heard in modern conversation. 


~ 
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POSTPOSITIONS GOVERNING GENITIVE CASE. 


Khé-wok : 
Wok-la: 
Khé-t'ok-la 
Tang-la: 


Kong-na: - 


Sep-la: 
Hrék-la: 
Nang-la: 
P%-la: 

T"e kyd-la: 
Ohhirts : 
Te nyd : 
Tsu-rol-na : 
T’uk-pa: 
Gdm-la: 
T’d-nyepo : 
Mempe : 
P’ér-la: 
P’érkhd : 


Jei-la: 


beneath. 
below, under. 
: on the top of. 
above. 
in the midst of. 
between (%. ¢ 
two, &.) 
in, within. 
outside of. 
towards. 
for, in behalf of. 
opposite to. 
on this side of. 
up to, unto. 
close to, up to. 
near. 
except. 


away from. (of. 


Ting-la: after (time). 
Téndd-la: for (also tén-la), 
Nang-ghin: like, as, 
Nang-tar: according to, 
Gdng-la: on, upon. 
Dhéndhu: in order to. 
Len-la: in return for, for. 
Dindhu: before, in the pre- 
sence of. 

Ts'ap-la: instead of. 
Kap-su: on the occasion of. 
Tsd-ne : at, near. 
Tsar: to, towards. 
Do-ru: beside, adjoining. 
Wadngdhu-shor- | 

na: concerning, as to. 
Gyap-la: at the back of. 
Dong-la: in front of. 


on the other side Der-la: 


after (place). 


on the side of, (or 
“* face of.””) 
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Shuk-la : 
Yen-la: 
T'S: 
Kor: 


Nyampo : 
Chd-sn : 


behind, 

over. . 

above. 

about, regarding. 

underneath, not;so 
far as. 

beyond, 
than. 


further 


P’en-la: 
Ngo-la: 
Ten-ne: 
Tein: 


Sur-ne: 


until. 

towards. 

with respect to, as to. 
within, by the time of 


(in the sense of 
“not later than.”’) 


along, beside. 


Chhok-la: in the direction of. 


POSTPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE 
ABLATIVE IN DHANG. 


with, together with. 
containing, belong- 


ing to. 


Déd-te: 


like, equal to. 
Mi dd-twa: unlike, 


different — 
from. 
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N. B.—In the colloquial ga or ¢e (really ARN ) has quite 


taken the place of the literary word a in the sense of “as,” 
“like,” &., especially in compounds. 


4. Use or Coxrounp Posrrositions.—These can govern 
either substantives or adjectives or verbs. When governing 
the latter, the postposition is placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, converting it into a gerundial clause. Subjoined are 
a sufficient series of examples illustrating both methods of 
employment :— 


You will find rain-shelter beneath ) Khyd'rang-ghi g¢hdk bhong di-+ 
that rock-boulder: khd-wok chhar-kyib nye-yong. 

The path passes between those) Yd-gi-la chhorten dhe-t sep-la 
chhortens up there: j lamkhd ds (dl do. 

Let us go up to the monastery : Gompd-yi gam-la do-gyu nang. 

Don't go beyond the tree en Md-gi-la shing di p'enchhe’ ma 
there: do. 

The road runs along the ila | Dias dichhwdawe Faruegge 
bank : 

Come after two days: Nyinmo nyt-Kyi ting-la shok ! 

This money is for your help: ead ee ro-rdém 

I shall arrive in three days: Nyin sum ts'in lep yong. 

There is nothing bat snow 7 Yd-gi-la ghang-ght mempe chang 
there : min du’. . 

{ Nyt-kd-t mempe kin di nye’ ma 
jhung. 

Khy6-kyt mempe su yang f'o- 
td ma jhye’ kyt-dw’. 

Go outside the tent at once: ae — p't-la gyuk tanda 

The shops are opposite the Cho- ) Sok-khang ds Cho-khang-ghi t'e- 
khang : ; nyd ndt song (“‘ are placed”). 

I will go with you instead of ) Khot ts'ap-la ngdrang khyé 
him: ' dhang nydmpo do-gyu-yin. 


All except two have beeu found: 


No one except you grumbles: 
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It is different from that: Di-ka dhe dhang ms-da-wa dw’ 
: Ngdrang dhang nyampo Gyang- 
-tse: 
Come with me to Gyang-tse tse t'uk-pa shok ! 
Gi-k -gi . 
Hang it up above the window: pn gh tanga: yar dak 


On the occasion of the lama com- 
ing, prepare pastry : 


Ldina di yong-wai kap-su, khur- 
twa f'dl-dhik jhyt chik. 

Khyérang nyurdhu khyim-la 
dul-wd-yt ts’ap-la, kydng- 
kyong jhye’. 

After he had gone, the ring was) Kho song-wai ting-la, sor-dub 
not to be found : di nye’-chhok min du’. 

Down there is placed a chhorten ) Mii-gi-la chhorten dung-rii mang 
containing many bones: dhang cha-su chik shak jhung . 

The box containing books: Di dom pechhd dhang chd-su dit 

Regarding that, I will send = Sang-nyin dhe kor khyérang-la 


Instead of walking quickly home, 
you saunter along: 


to you to-morrow : lin p'ul yong. 
This is not for him: Di-ka kho-t tén-la ma re’. 
Di-ka nytrang-ght kyermen-kyt 


This is for your wife : 


chhirtu yo’. 
Two rupees to bay the calf (for) Gyd-tam nyt, pe-lo nyo-wdi 
the purpose of baying) : i dhéndd-la. 
I will give this for that: Ngd dint dhe-yi len-la p’ul yong. 
Do-wcai dhindhwu t'dl-dhik jhyi 
Prepare to set out: { chik. 
Khorang ghang kor-la she’ kyin 
What is he talking about: du’ or Ser-kyin-du’ or ser-kyin- 
yo pe? 
They went in that direction (to- » Kho-is’o dhe chhok-la song or dhe 
' wards that): ngo-la song. 
It came out of yonder cuve: Hd-gi p’uk p’i-ne jhung. 
He sold it for three sho: ae a Re ne ee cred 
% 
Take aim among them: Dhe-yt rang-na bem-la gydk. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 
—_S=tij,ou— 


1. Those Conjunctions, which in English connect short 
clauses to each other and likewise link together longer sen- 
tences, are generally expressed in Tibetan by means of the 
gerundial and continuative particles elsewhere fully ex- 
plained. (See: Chap. VI, B. 6, 8, ii, and Chap. XIII, 3.) 

However, our common copulative ‘“‘and” finds its coun- 
terpart in the Tibetan dhaxg, which literally signifies “ with.” 
Thus, such an enumeration as “ horses and cows and sheep 
and goats” would in the Tibetan idiom be rendered: ‘ with 
horses, with cows, with sheep, goats” Td-ts’o dhang, bh4mo 
ts’o dhang, luk-ts’o dhang, réma-ts’o; or, possibly, Té-ts’o 
dhang bhdmo-ts’o, luk-ts’o dhang rdma-ts’o: “cows with 
horses, goats with sheep.” 

Although dhang is usually translated “and,” the point 
to keep clear in the mind is that it is really a postposition 
meaning “ witb,” and therefore in such an example as the - 
foregoing dhang belongs, not to bhdmo-ts’o as if “and 
cows,” but to td-ts’o which precedes it. 

2. In enumerations in the colloquial we mostly find this 
copulative omitted for the sake of terseness; and the sen- 
tence above would be spoken ¢td-ts’0 Lhdmo-ts’o luk-ts’o rd-md- 
ts’o, or, more briefly still, t¢ bhd-mo lu’ rdéma-is’o or even té 
bhd luk rd-ts’0, the one plural affix ¢s’o sufficing for the 
whole of the items :-— 


Buy radishes, turnips and Ldpuk nAyungma yerma Ryo shik! 


pepper : 
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I have lost father and mother: Ngdrang dp'd did gha-la song. 
| (Lit: “I have gone in loss.”’) 
Give me three mules andtwo Ngdrang-la gheu sum dhang 


jhomo : jhomo nyi nang ro dze! 

I want to eat and drink: Ngd-la sé tung got. 

I want both to eat and to Ngd-la éa-gyn dhang t'ung-gys 
drink : | got. 


When dhaxg is used in the copulative sense the accent 
is thrown on the preceding word and dhang spoken shortly 
and quickly. 

Conversationally, where the conjunction needs to be ex- 
pressed, the form dhdrung is frequently substituted for 
dhang. Dhdrung, signifying “more yet,” is used precisely 
as aur is employed in Hindustani, both as “and” and as 
“¢ more ”’ :— 


The man and his wifecame: Afi-po ds dhdrung rang-ghi 
chhung-ro lep jhung. 


Sometimes when “‘ both ”—*‘ and ” would be used by us, the 
Tibetan places the two nouns consecutively with nyi-ka 
“the two” appended, e.g. ‘ The charges for both the men 
and the yaks ” would be mi ydak-ts’o nyi-kai p’ok. 

$. The contrasting or disjunctive conjunction can be 
rendered by means of coutinuative particles. However two 
or three set terms are to be met with. 2 


ae, In short sentences where the sense of ‘although ” 
is admissible the conjunction rung is employed. In such a 
sentence as: ‘“‘I am permitted to eat mutton but not beef,” 
we may turn it; “I am permitted to eat, though mutton, 
not beef,” thus :— | 
Ngdrang-la lukshd rung bhdshé (Lit: To me, though mutton, 
ma id chuk; or Ngfrang-la beef it is not permitted to 
lukehd rung bhdshd ba-wa ma eat), 
chuk : 
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Another example elucidates the use more clearly :— 

Sampé gal rung gul ma jhys’: Cross the bridge but don’t 
shake it: 

(Lit: “Though crossing bridge, don’t cause to shake.”) 


t 


Kyang is equivalent to rung, and in Lhasa more — 
heard. | 

These conjunctions may likewise be used to contrast two 
lengthy clauses :— 


Khorang-ghi di lam-gik kur (or He promised to send the pass- 
tang) gyu-la shal-gya jhe’ port yesterday; but the ser- 
rung, dhit-t'uk yok-po-yi khyer vant has not brought it yet : 
ma jhung : : . = 

8. As rung means “although,” if we require a more 
precise rendering of such conjunctions as “but,” “not- 
withstanding,” “however,” we may resort to certain other 
forms which, instead of being annexed as rung to the 
preceding clauses, are placed as in English at the head of 
the clause to which they belong. 

Two of these have come to our notice, yin-kyang and th- 
ma i— : ss ee 
Khorang Yang-kyar-Yang ke tang He shouted again and again 

rung, su gang lep ma jhung; | but nobody came; however, 
yin-kyang je-la drd ghik t'oi- _—at last a voice was heard. «— 
jhung: 

4. The alternative eomeneu ons " tenes »—“or” may 
be ences by ‘“ ae »_ vangna,” and even by 
“‘ yang "—*‘ yang ” 

Ké-nangwa gang md nang-wa Whether permission or no 

Jang lep-ne sang ngd-mo f'e- | permission arrive, to-morrow 


kang-la go yong : morning I shall proceed 
| atraight ahead ( shall ad- 
vance = 

14 


oy 
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Yang-na ngai d-p’d yang-na Hither my father ormy mother 
ngai d-ma leb-yong: wil) come. 


‘When the alternative conjunction lies between two sen- 
tences, the conjunction won-te or dnte = “or else,” may 
be employed :— 


Khyérang lokne do goi, won-te You must go back, or else 
jong-pon kyi dak-la nye-pa the jong-pon will punish us 
tang yong: (dak = self). 

Song yang-na lust shik : Either go or stay ! 


5. The conditional conjunction “if” ig arrived at by 
attaching na to the root of the verb concluding the clause :— 


Khyo'rang lamkh& di-la héchang If you walk too quickly on 
gyopo dul nd sdk yong (or _ the path, you will fall. 
gyel yong) ; 


Nuk-te ham-pa-chen id-ne f'o-na, If you continue eating so 
khyd'rang wolma dam yong : greedily, you will choke. 

Nang-la do nang-na, mens Bring me word if I may go 
lon khur shok : luside. 


Sometimes we hear “if ’’ expressed more formally, by 
the use of ke-si (APTYS ) at the commencement, and xa 
at the end of the clause :— 


Ke-si pu shik kye-na, dhe-yi If a boy is born, please name 
fing-la Piin-ts’o tdk ronang: him “ Piints’o.” 


~ Such sentences ns: “He asked if he might come” are 
transposed for translation into Tibetan, thus: ‘‘He asked, 
may I come,” or “ May I come, thus he asked,” (post: 
XI, 7.) | 


6. The contrast between a positive and a negative asser- 
tion, which in English is made by the introduction of the 
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conjunction “or,” is generally expressed in Tibetan without 
any formal link. Thus :— 
Dhe-pa khyt da du’ka minda’: Are there any dogs there or 
not P ' 
Dhe t’oktse wo'la du’ka minds’: Is it under the table or not ? 
Sometimes dhang (pr. tang) is used: @. g.:— 
Di Po'kys pe-chha re’ dhang ma_ Is this a Tibetan book or not ? 
re’: 


Ta-di xgai re’ dhang ma re’: Is this horse mine or uot ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DERIVATIVES AND FORMATIVES. 


——— 6242 2— 


1. Formation ov Sunstantives From ADJECTIVES.—Little — 
change is usually necessary for the utilisation of any adjec- 
tive as an abstract noun; but those heard are few in number. 
The servile particle belonging to the adjective, when it is po or 
mo, is generally altered into pa or wa. Thus ts’dnmo (pronoun- 
ced ts’em-mo) “ hot,’ becomes fs’d-wa “heat;” miinpo 
“dark” becomes miin-pa darkness; dhdk-po ‘ pure,” be- 
comes dhikpa “ purity ;” &c. 
Where we should add “ ness” to an adjective, the Tibetan 
affix is l# or tang; e. g., chhen-l# “ the greatness,” chhyuk- 
ls “richness,” kén-tang “ scarceness, rarity,” ghdng-tang 
“ fulness.” 
In those cases where one idea is the direct converse of the 
other, the compound of the two words expressing these op- 
posite ideas is used to specify the abstract quality of which 
their condition is an estimate. This is both curious and 

primitive. Thus, we have “the size” rendered chhe-chhung 

== “the great-small ;” “the distance” is ring-t’ung = “ the 
_ long-short ;” “the temperature” dhdng-ro (355 = “‘ the 
cold-warm ;” “the weight” §dng-chi = “ the light-heavy ;” 
‘ the thickness ” bom-f’d = “ the thick-thin ;”’ “ the height ” 
??én-mén = “the high-low;” “one’s means” chhyuk-til = 
‘‘ the rich-poor;”’ and so forth. 


Other similar substantives are derived from adjectives by 
the aid of the affix khye which itself signifies ‘“ difference.” 
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These are akin to those just enumerated ; e. g., thickness ”’ 
== bom-khye ; a habit or custom (lit: ‘“ the accustomedness ’’) 
= ghom-khye. 


2. Verpat Susstantives.—These may be formed by the 
addition of l# or tang to the verbal root; e.g., dok-tang 
the reading, Sa-tang the eating, é’ung-tang the drinking, 
go-la the going, the departure, ldng-lé (literally “the being’’) 
the state, the condition, &c., &. 


8. The doer of an action is expressed by the syllable khen 
added on to the verbal root, and such forms are of very 
frequent occurrence. Thus: eé’-khen a slaughterer, murderer ; 
dok-khen a reader, jhyd-khen the maker, bdk-khen a carrier, 
coolie. Sometimes po is added instead of khen, but to the 
Infinitive, not the root. 

This syllable may be also appended to noun substantives, 
when it serves to indicate one who has specially and habitually 
to do with the thing to which it is attached. So we have 
shing-khen the carpenter, lam-khen the guide, ts’em-khen a 
tailor, t¢d-khen groom, horse keeper, &c., &. 


4. ADJECTIVES FORMED FROM SOBSTANTIVES AND VERBS. a. 
In the colloquial of Tibet the derivation of adjectives from 
nouns is accomplished invariably by the use of the affix chen. 
The process is very regular and of extensive application, 
even the formation of ordinary possessives falling mostly under 
the same rule. Thus we have: wang power, wangchen 
powerful ; rdk fame, rékchen famous; rin the price, rinchen 
expensive, valuable; sem the mind, semchen intelligent; 
nydk-nyik filth, nydk-ryik-chen filthy ; lung wind, lungchen 
windy. 

In the case of possessives we find the genitive of the noun, 
where it expresses the quality or substance of another thing, 
rendered in the same way: e.g., dorjé serchen a dorje of 
gold, or golden dorje; khyim shinychen a wooden house, or 
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house of wood; but at times we might hear ser dorje and 
shing-khyim used for brevity with the same meaning. 

The construction with chen is, however, frequently carried 
still further, being used for all manner of possession and even 
with the personal pronouns. So we occasionally hear dukpo 
limdchen instead of ldmd-yi dukpo for “ the lama’s coat,” and 
Shambu FP°’unts’o-chen instead of P’unts’o-+ shambu, for 
‘ P’unts’o’s cap.” The pronouns “my,” “his,” &c., become 
ngdchen, khochen, &c., as indicated in the table of pronouns. 


B. The affixes chhok and nyen are appended to verbal - 


- roots for the production of derivative adjectives, and indicate 


fitness, capability, &c. Thus from the verb gdl-wa “ to pass 
over,” “cross,” we obtain gdl-chhok “ passable” “ fordable”: 


Dongtse-t wokné Nyang Chhu From below Dongtse the Nyang 


gdl-chhok yo’ : River is fordable. 
Ydrka-la Ghang-lé-chhen Lad di In summer the Kanglachhen 
jam-jdm gal-chhok jhung : Pass becomes smooth and 
passable. 


Di chhu di t’'ung-nyen yimpef Is this water drinkable ? 

West of Shigftse nyen is more commonly heard than 
chhok; whilst further east chhok is always used and nyen 
quite disappears. Thus in Western Tibet we have éa-nyen, 
khyer-nyen, gdl-nyen, &c.; whilst in the province of Ui are 
said ga-chhok eatable, khur-chhok portable, do-chhok capable 
of traverse, &c., Rung also occurs -in the latter district as an 
affix of similar import: e. g., ts’ong-rung saleable. 

The negative formative in these cases is usually me’ sub- 
joined in place of chhok, &c. Or else mt is placed first and 
chhok attached as before. T’ung me’, mt @ung-chhok. 

y- The negative substitute for chen is also me’. Thus we 
hear shekchen strong, shekme’ weak (lit: “ possessed of 
strength,” “without strength ;’’ shek or she’ being a sub- 
stantive = “strength ”’) ; dhd’chen tasty, dhé’me’ tasteless. 
Also go-me’ headless, and such like. 
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8. The use with chen has already been shewn to be exten- 
sive. It is further available in more complex formations. 
Thus we find it combined with a double noun in such expres- 
sions as jhyd-yib-chen “ having the shape of a bird ” or “ bird- 
shaped ;” khyo’-rang-ghs yb-chen “ having your shape” = 
‘like you.” 

Indeed yib itself is almost a formative and occurs frequent- 
ly with chen :— 


That mountain is shaped like P'd-gi ri dhe lang-ght go yib 


the head of a bull: chen du’. 
Yonder peak is like a Noi-jin P’d-gi rt-tse di Not-jin gyalpo yib 
king: chen yo". 
He resembles his sister : Khorang singmoi yib-chen yo’. 
It is like mine: Di ngdt yib-chen dw’; or Di 
ngdchen yib-chen yong. 


5. Verpat Expietives.—The primary signification of the 
verb is capable of modification by means of certain syllables 
introduced or annexed. (i) Bhag is added to the verbal root 
and indicates inclination to do anything, disposition to feel 
anything. When used, the causative verb jhe’pa is generally 
employed in conjunction with it as an auxiliary to the primary 
verb ;.a few examples will at once shew the occasions where 
bhag can be resorted to :— 


I am inclined to go ontoan- Nogdrang-ghi ghdng-sa them-ma . 
other stage (of journey) : t’uk do-bhag jhe’. 
He is going to fall: Khorang gyel-bhag jhe’. 
If you don’t tread carefally, I Khydtenpo mt kyd’-pat, khyd'rang 
shall be disposed to beat you : la dung-bhay jhe’-gyu-yin. 
He is inclined to accompany Kho khyé’rang dhang nyampo 
you: gyu-bhag jhe’. 
(ii) Dhd-te attached to the root of any verb acts as an 
augmentative, signifying that the action is carried on to an 
excess or at least in a degree greater than usual: e. g, :-— 


He prays unremittingly : Kho kurim jhe’-dhd-te. 


 * 
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‘The snow is falling abundantly: Khau-a di bhdp-dhd-te. 
“Women chatter incessantly: § Bhu’me’ ldpchhd gydk-dhé-te. 


‘Thank-you much, I have eaten Tukje-chhe, ngdrang to éd- 
abundantly : dha-te, 


Please driuk plentifully : Pung-dhd-le jhyt ro chi! 


(iii) A kindred augmentative exists in the particle nt, 
which is used however in a different way. For the sake of 
emphasis the verbal root is repeated and nz is inserted be- 
tween the repeated syllables. We may render the particle 
by such English expletives as “ indeed,” “ assuredly,” &c. :— 


They indeed said so: Dhenda ser nt ser-ne yd'. 
You shall assuredly go: Khyérang do ni do-gyu-yin. 


It seems to be more frequently employed when some con- 
trasting statement is about to be put forward :— 


Though he indeed went, he did Khorang song ni song rung, de- 
no good : mo chy’ ma jhung or Kho- 
rang song ni song-ne, ma le-mo 

chyd-ne yd’. 


(iv) Leisure or time to do anything is very conveniently 

expressed by annexing the syllable long “ vacant time”’ to 

- the verbal root. Thus we obtain such a series as the follow- 
ing which might be indefinitely extended :— 


Sd-long: time to eat. P’ep-long : time to come. 

Sim-long: leisure to sleep. Kyo-sang-la jhe’-long: time to take re- 

Dok-long: time to read. creation. 
De’-long : time to stay. 


Nogérang-la lap gyak-long me’: _I have no time to chatter. 
Gompa dhe-la tok Shik-long re’: Is there time to look through 
: that monastery ? 
(v) Opportunity in the sense of a chance or occasion offer- 
ing may be expressed by adding ¢’ép as an affix to the 
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verbal root; but though a favourite mode of speech with 

individuals, it is hardly a universal locution :— 
Kyapgin dhang jdl-kha nye’t’ép Is there any chance of gaining 
yO pe: audience of (or “ access to ”’) 

the Protector ? 
P*ep-t'ap na, ngé-la lin nang If there is an opportunity of 
ro chi: going, please give me notice 
(send me word). 


45 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 


3 Oe 


(1) <A gerundial clause is grammatically speaking only 
an expanded adverb and an adverb is a contracted gerundial 
clause. Thus in Tibetan we often find the adverb expanded 
into a gerundial clause :— 


He was beating the horse very Khorang fak-po jhye’-ndi td-po - 


severely : ; dung-gin-duk. 
Pull the boat slowly to the Kale jhye’-ndt dam-tu ko-d ds 
shore: dong tang. 


The literal translation of these sentences is :-— 


He, doing it severe, the horse was beating. 
Doing it gently, unto the shore the boat pull. 

(2) This mode of turning the phrase occurs also in such 
expressions as “in such a manner,” “in the best way he 
could,” “ according to the king’s command ” :— 

The girl climbed up the ridge Pumo-i ghang ts’uk kyi jhye’-ndi 

in the best way she could: gang teng la dzek song. 

Note:—GuHaxG Ts’UK KY! is a phrase in itself, meaning “ by 
what one is able” = “ to the best of one’s ability.” 

The Regent is supposed toissue De-si di Gyd-wa Rimpo-chhe-i 
orders accordingtothe Dalai = gong-pai nang-Shin jhye’ nat 
Lama's wishes. kdgyur nang-gyu nyam-pa- 

yin. 

(8) Our very common expression ‘I think that ”’ is ren- 
dered Ngdi sampa la “tomy thought ;”’ also “ I know that ” 
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can be phrased Ngdt shti-pa la or when uttered in a warning 
manner Ngds khyen la :-— 
I think that it will snow to- Ngdi sampa la tering khau-a dé 
day: bab-gyu-yin. 
I think he will not stay here: Ngdrang-ghi sampa-la kho dir 
do’gyu mare’ (also Kho-wos 
sampa la, &e.) 
I know yon will not come back: Ngdrang-ghs khyen-la khyérang 
lok yong-gyu-ma re’. 
I know that she went home:  Ngdi shéi-pa la mo-yi khyim la 


song. 

The hermit considered his place Gomchhen-kyi sampa-la ngat ed- 

was lonely: chha di empa dw’. 

Similar also is the construction in phrases beginning “ I 
like’ which are turned ngd-t Shempa la or ngd-i gho-wa la . 
(“to my taste”); and again this is akin to the method of 
rendering “I want” by got and kho-wa. (See Ch. VI, B. 
13). 

(4) When it is desired to express the arrival of the time 
at which anything should happen or has happened, &c., the 
verb bdbpa (“to descend”) is invariably made use of. 
Thus, for the phrase “It is time,” a Tibetan will say “ It 
has come down to the time of.” So, for “ It is time to start,” 
he would turn the phrase “ It has come down to the time of 
going :”” Gyu-pdt dhut-la bdb-jhung ; or, using another form - 
of the participle: Gyu-khen-kyt gang-la bdb song :— 

Khyérang-la ld p'tnpds nyin la 

When the day for paying you béb-ne, kap-Kyen dé ghen-dhu 


arrives, I will remember Shuk yong (MAN AT AS ST 


this: ne, 
STAG) 
However, ren dw’ is a vulgarism for “ It is time to.” 


(5) The verb “to be” and the pronoun in the dative is. 
he mode of expressing “ to have,” “ to possess,” as already 


- ~*~ 
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indicated ; but the construction with the dative occurs in 
other phrases also, such as :— 


_ Dhé-ta ngdrang-la ghelwa re’: I am busy now. (‘‘ There is 
business to me now.’ ) 
Dhéring ngdrang-la ne’ yG@’: Iam unwell to-day. 
Pumo dhe-la shek-chhung ys’: That girl is weak. 
Dhe-la shek-kyt chhokpa yo'pe: Is that strong enough P 


(6) The Verbum loquendi takes the usual Oriental circum- 
locution. When a message is sent or any direction given 
what is to be said, the speaker projects himself into the posi- 
tion of his deputy, using in the direction the exact person in 
pronouns and verbs which he supposes will be spoken when his 
direction is carried out. Thus, “Tell him not to come” is 
in Tibetan phrased as “ Tell him ‘ do not come;’”’ and “ He 
told me he had seen you” would be turned “ He told me 
‘I have seen him.’” These two sentences in Tibetan collo- 
quial would be :—Kho-la ma yong lap and Khorang ngdrang 
dhe-la t’ong jhung lap song. (N. B.—Probably in the last 
sentence dhe-la which we have used for “him ”—really 
“ that one ”’—would be expressed as kusho-la ‘‘ the Saheb ”’). 
Sometimes, however, our European phrasing of such sentences 
is resorted to, and it is not unknown even in literary works 
where, usually, the expression of the verbum loquends is 
still more formal. 

(7) Not dissimilar is the usage where the solution of a 
doubtful state of things is requested, and where we should 
employ an interrogative “if” or “whether.” Thus, “See 
if he is coming” becomes ‘See, is he coming?” Again 
“Try whether the bridge is firm” becomes “Try, is the 
bridge firm?’’ In Tibetan, therefore :—Tot shik! khorang 
yong-ghi-yo’pe ? and Ts’é’ toi shik! Sampa tempo é yd’? The 
last sentence might be varied into gampat ts’d’ tot shtk ! tempo 
é yo’: “ Make trial of the bridge—is it firm?” Again :— 

Khorang lep jhung-ngd shin-gi ‘I do not know if he has 

ma re’ 3 ; come.” 
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However, both the positive and negative alternatives are 
often expressed in injunctions of this kind: e. g. :-— 

Make strict enquiry whether Ld di khau-di chur-wa-t kar-tdk 
the pass is blocked with  jhyi-chik!—Yo'pa re’ me’ pa 
snow, or not: re’? 

(8) It will not be out of place once again to direct atten- 
tion to the predilection of the Modern Colloquial for expand- 
ed forms, especially in the case of verbs. This usage is 
adopted in certain instances solely for perspicuity, as :—~ 

faik t8-wa; instead of td-wa: to see. 
to gi-wa ; » ~3~—. > S-wa: ~— to eat. 
Gi-ge dok-pa;  », » ¢ok-pa: toread. 
nyi’ fiyal-wa; 4 4, fyal-wa: to sleep. 
But in many cases, apparently from mere love of expan- 


sion :— 
dho-wa ta-wa; for dho-wa: to taste. 


sam-lo tang-wa; for sem-pa: to think. 
gyuk-shd lS'pa; for gyuk-pa: to ran, 
ge’mo ghe’pa: for gipa: to laugh. 
hii-ne khurwa : 
ku-ma kil-pa ; 
Similar expansions are noticeable in such phrases as kd-le 
khdkpo re’: “ it is difficult”? now used for the old form ké 
yo’ ; dhdrang sho-ge “ this morning ” used for dhdrang ; {ak- 
puk “a cavern” for p’ukpa; chhu-t?o “lips” for chhu ; 
&c. Again be’pa: “to try, endeavour "is never heard now,- 
the present expression being tsin-dii (ASF el ) jhye’pa ; 


kyong-wa “ to help” is supplanted by ro-rdém jhye’pa ; whilst 
numerous other examples might be instanced. 


} for ku-wa: to steal. 


HONORIFICS. 

(1) The custom of employing special words in lieu of the 
ordinary expressions when addressing persons of superior 
position remains to be briefly noticed. This usage, which 
-in the Corean language has reached the extreme of elabora- 
tion, is likewise in the Tibetan tongue governed by systematic 


“™, | 
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principles. Not only are the names of things changed on 
these occasions but also the verbs and pronouns are affected, 
the adjectives alone retaining their common forms. Moreover, 
there are two departments of this respectful speech ; first, the 
series of terms to be used in actually speaking to, or of, a 
person of rank or sanctity ; secondly, a more limited set of 
words employed when talking of one self, or to others of ordi- 
nary position, tn the presence of superiors. The first class are 
Honorifics, the second Elegancies. | 
(2) For practical purposes, a few of the more frequent 
terms will be sufficient to acquire. Especially should be noted 
the honorific forms of the pronouns; khye’ and nyi’rang 
being used for khyé’rang, and nge’ as an Elegancy should be 
employed instead of ngdrang. However, in addressing su- 
periors, the pronouns should not be used abruptly, but each 
sentence or question should commence with the word kusho, 
answering to our “Sir,” or in the case of a great lama the 
better style is Jetsiin or Jetsiin Rimpochhe. When mention- 
ing parts of the great man’s body each term denoting these 
should have the syllable ku prefixed. The principle verbs 
to remember are the verbs p’ep-pa meaning both “ to come ” 
and “to go” and p’ulwa to express your “ giving” to the 
superior while nang-ua denotes his “ giving” toyou. Also, 
instead of the common jhye’pa, we have dze’pa as the honorific 
and gyi’pa as the elegant synonym used in polite talk between 
equals. Other honorific verbs are the following, most of which 


in the original spelling have either J or | as the initial :-— 


shu-wa: to address. she’-pa to speak (of superior 
ihen-pa: to desire. sung-wa 4 himself speaking). 
ihe’-pa: to laugh. Si-wa: to see (superior seeing). 
shum-pa: to weep. sen-pa: tohear (ditto). 
Shi-pa: to sit, stay. Sim-pa: tosleep (ditto). 
Sheng-pa: to get up, rise. de-war sheg-pa: to die (ditto). 
She’-pa: to wish. sol-wa thei-pa: to eat. 


Shei-pa: toreceive, accept. svl-wa: to dress, put on, 
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So, also, with the honorific names of things which chiefly, 
we find, commence with the letter s :— 


Shak : day. %: the head. 

Shdp: foot. shang: the nose. : 
shdl: - mouth, face, chhydk: hand. 

Ship: flour. pw: hair. 

Shok : the side. tuk : heart, mind. 
sang-ma: food. | sol-jhd: tea. 


One often hears ku prefixed in the sense of “ your,” e. g., 
ku kham: “your health,” ku shép: “your foot.” Before 
utensils and eatables sol is put: sol-shéd “ meat,” sol-bing 
“‘tea-pot.” Asan elegancy, Shet is prefixed to eatables and 
Shal to articles used in connection with the face; thus :— 

Shei-pék “bread,” dhei-kyem “ drink.” 
shél-sék “a pipe,” shdl-gyen ‘ moustache.” 

When reference is made to personal articles belonging to 
the Grand Lama of Lh&s&, or to his characteristics, the word 
ser, “ golden,” is prefixed. So his “tea” is styled ser-jhd, 
his “ nose” ser-shang, &c. When he dies, moreover, they 
say Shing-la p’ep song “he has gone to the field ;” while of 
a great man they would say de-war sheg song, and of any 
ordinary person shi song “ he has died.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COMPOSITION. 


— Sis 


1. Onprr or Worps.—The usual order of words in a simple 
sentence is Subject, Object, Predicate. Of the words attached 
to the chief substantive of the Subject, we note that any 
Possessive or Genitive is placed before tho chief substantive, 
any ordinary adjectives immediately follow the substantive, 
any numeral follows the adjectives, any demonstrative pro- 
nouns, indefinite pronouns, or article follow the adjective or 
the numeral if there be one. The same order is observed in 
the component parts of the Object in any sentence. All 
extensions of the Predicate precede the main verb. In any 
sentence whatever, including gerundial and participial clauses, 
the verb stands last. 

In any sentence where the verb takes an impersonal form, 
the dative connected therewith stands at the head of the 
sentence, e.g. Woma-la serru gyak jhung: “ The milk has 
become bad ;”’ or “ To the milk badness has befallen.” 

The interrogative pronoun is placed immediately before 
the verb: ¢. g., Luk-ghi kang pa chhak-pat shempa dt ghdna 
yo’pe : “ Where is the butcher who broke the sheep’s leg ?” 

Any expansion of the substantive, of the nature of a rela- 
tive clause, may either precede or follow the substantive upon 
which it is dependent. Inthe former case the participle of 
the clause is placed in the genitive ; in the latter construction 
the participle remains in the case of the substantive which it 
follows, the article being placed after the clause. (See Ch. 
VI, 5, y, N. B.) : 
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9. Government sy Verss.—Many of the verbs in use of 
transitive sense take as Object an uninflected Accusative. 
There are, nevertheless, a certain number which require the 
Object to be inflected by the addition of the affix la. The 
case thus formed may be sometimes the Dative, sometimes 
the Accusative, and at times even the Locative which rarely 
in Central Tibetan assumes the ordinary Locative affix na. 
Other verbs, moreover, necessitate the assumption by ae 
Object of the Ablative Case in dhang. 

a. Verbs of giving, shewing, speaking, teaching, take the 
Dative in la. 

B. The following verbs, with others, must be followed by 
the Locative in la :—shdék-pa to put, place, td-wa to behold, 
look at, duk-pa to strike against, ghe’pa to dread, gar-wa to 
fasten. 

y. The Verbs requiring dhung are ge-wa to meddle with, 
khd-{’'dl-wa to separate from, jalwa to wait upon, pay one’s 
respects to, {’e’-pa to meet, with a few others. 

3. Conrincative Partictes.—In Tibetan composition the 
finite verb occurs much less frequently than in European 
idiom. The main clause or sentence is almost undiscoverable 
in any long statement or paragraph. The whole style of 
composition is a chain of gerundial and participial clauses; 
depending only technically upon one another. The chain of 
clauses or sentences proceeds continuously, each successivé 
clause in form, though not in sense, a sequence from the other, 
until at length a final verb—by no means the most important 
or main one in meaning—brings a break in the connexion. 
In written compositions this style is more observable than in 
lengthy spoken sentences, but the better-educated resort to 
the participial or gerundial construction even in speaking. 
All the affixes forming the different gerunds ennmerated in 
Chapter VI. Section B, might be denominated with equal 
accuracy Continuative Particles, for nearly any one from 
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among those may be added to the concluding verb of each 
successive clause to carry on the chain of connexion. Of 
course where the construction, in signification as well as 
im external form, is really gerundial, the choice of particle 
annexed should be differentiated in accordance with the dis- 
tinction of kinds of gerunds already set forth, and the sense 
may in fact be affected by such choice. In addition to the 
affixes already given, fe and dhang may be mentioned as 
Continuative Particles; te being added to the root of any 
verb and dhang being appended to the infinitive ; or, in other 
words, dhang requires to be connected with the verb to which 
taste or random selection may have attached it by the inser- 
tion of pa or wa after the root of such verb. 

Example of use of Continuative Particles :-— 

‘“‘ The soldiers arrived at the city and remained standing outside 
the gates. They were clad in yellow coats and felt boots, and wore 
on their heads Lit’ang-shaped hats. By means of those hats we 
knew they did not belong to the Lhasi Government; and were 
afraid.” 

For translation, we arrange the wording thus :— 


“The soldiers having arrived at the city, remained standing 
outside the gates. Being clad in yellow coats and felt boota, and 
wearing on their heads Lit’ang-shaped hats, because of those hata, 
we knew they did not belong to the Lb4sa Government ; and were 
afraid.” 

Mdkmi-ts’o dhong-khyer-la leb-nat gyalgo-t p’i-la lang-nai 
de’pa dhang chhupa serpo bhe-pdk-la ghyon-la dhe-yi go-la 
Li¥ang-yibchen Shédmo ghyon-pat &hdmo dhe-yt chhyir-dhu 
kho-ts’0 De-wa Jong-la ma t’t-wa ngo-shet-te ngdchék te’er 
jhung. 

In the foregoing there is no finite verb, nor any but 
gerundial construction, observable until the concluding verb 
ts’er jhung. However, in the English sense of the term, that 
is not correct; de’pa and ngo-shei-te are in reality both of 
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them finite verbs which, after the Tibetan style, are conjoined, 
each to the sentence following, by dhdng and te, respectively, 
which are thus Continuative Particles, pure and simple. 

So seldom are these Particles needed in the Colloquial, 
that nothing further on the subject can be added here. 

4, Lerrers anp CogREsponpENCcE: In modern letter-writing, 
especially in commercial and domestic correspondence, the 
Colloquial development of the language is clothed in the old 
literary style only so far as the spelling of the words is con- 
cerned. Thus if the rules for pronouncing the written forms 
are applied in inverse order to the details of grammar and 
vocabulary as given in this work, there can be no difficulty 
in epistolary correspondence, provided the characters, printed 
and cursive, are first mastered. The rules as to spelling 
and pronunciation are explained elsewhere, and if the 
printed characters, as there displayed, should be used by the 
traveller or student in letter-writing, any Tibetan will at least 
be able to read his effusions. To acquire the cursive alphabet 
may be taken as a work of supererogation for the majority 
of those interested in this tongue. However, in Ceoma 
Korési’s Grammar the various types of handwriting are fully 
illustrated, and doubtless by practice fair proficiency in Tibetan 
calligraphy would be easily attainable, 

As specimens of the modern epistolary style, we transcribe 
two letters received by the author, one from a Tibetan lama 
of moderate acquirements, the other from a man well-known 
as a Tibetan scholar. Naturally, we give these in the ordinary 
printed character, appending likewise a literal translation of 
each epistle, 


_ LETTER FROM TIBETAN LAMA 
RAT STAT AIT 
RFA T GWA A AN TaN GARE 


a : ‘ | . ‘ 
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TO BIA FN A AY SY OS SR HF DEN PATA 
PRAISES Rsageye gry AAT 
ATARI ATH ST AAAS 
ASA AT SS EISLAAAN AA SAS Gay ST QAO 
SE Fe em cara ee: oe pm eth veep She} 
PLANS SY CAS INS SA AT FSC Hy T gee 
TRA OAS S AAS NNT OS Haas yar Gs arse" 
sxorNraysy FRrqhvsqsqTssyeqsmyrgy 
ya ~— oC vee f om Sen 
SATS AGI RS rg gs WA ANS ARCS Se any 
FY MARSH ATC IS AA FAN INIT 
SGT SANG AVIS SY GNIN SVQ INIGS 
Te Aes a yasaaraasracAqsrgyy 
Translation.) 
' To his Graciousness the Padre Saheb Lama—. 

Faithful and earnest wishes are presented from your humble 
one that you are well in bodily health. Very, very great 
thanks not only for preparing your former letter but also 
for sending a letter just now. Here am I a lama well also by 
the favour of God. Some eight or nine months ago, a man 
here had a book by the Revercud Milaraspa ; but the book 
was sold by that man for fifteen rupees (gyd-tang). I am 
looking out for Milaraspa’s book for you once more. If it is 
obtained particulars shall be immediately transmitted to you. 
At present a man here will sell a copy of “ The Skein of 


Golden Precepts and Biography of the Lotoa Teacher” (s. e. 
The Padma Tang-yig), asking thirteen rupees. So if you re- 


+ 
4 
o 
’ 
ese err nt 


——— a age ee ae Poe 
ee ee ee ee a Oe 
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= ia . = ° ° 
uire it, please to sond at once in a Money Order ( AR AR’) 
hirteen rupees. When I have bought the book from him, it 


shall be sent as quickly as possible. Many salaams are offered . 
from your humble Urgyan Gyé-ts’o. 


- 


[It should be noted that the Tibetan of the foregoing letter is 
not in places strictly accurate. Thas, several times the Ablative 
's used instead of the Instrumental Case. The use of ae with 


aw 
AX’ should be remarked in both letters. ‘‘ Salaam,” too, is 
not a Tibetan greeting. ] 


LETTER FROM A TIBETAN SCHOLAR— 
RETR YN YA SE QIINS TAG IS QE HA a 
RAAF | 
i ee ne 
S579 RRR FTA AHN SAAT OM 
SN QT RRA IIA RTS] «AAS WCAgC ANAT 
BA INAS GS IGE SAT SANA GAT AAIN OT 55 ROT 


FASN| ASNTG| qPCR Aang eager 


YSN AA GS TAT AERTS S45 CITY SSC ay 


REST AINA HYD STS 9 GY IT STATA: 
AANATATAIN] = Sweet Ronsraarm as Fea 


BSAA TRAST PICA RATAN] aT 


SER HRA gary ATTN SRW AIS OER 


wee 





Ae: pe EE 2 EE any A + a OG 1 ¢ Saw eauamrny = = 


oes 
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RATAN AE AA Sar ANN AN ANA SAPS Ry 
TA PTT] FARA ATA get Bar gar 
aie inat<iol 

( Translation.) 


Down before the lotos-feet of the most precious lama the 
Reverend Gerham Sendbergas, the friend of virtue who lays 
hold on the 30,000 stainless observances of the chivalrous | 

Respects be offered! Having to-day received your letter 
written from Katak, on the 8th day of the twelfth month— 
many thanks. Here am I continuing still well in health and 

profoundly anxious to render any services with the very 
utmost attention.’ Please excuse what is omitted* (t. e., 
what may be omitted in my proffers of service) ! You yourself ® 
and your wife, the partner of your seal, the goddess mem 
being well in hodily health and prosperously settled, it is 
iimdeed well. With regard to your work—the book of the 
Sikkim language, I have had occasion to examine it thorough. 
ly. Your letter which you wrote on the 3rd instant has been 
sent here from Sir— . To-morrow a reply to it 





(Norzs on tus Asove.—! “With the very utmost attention;” AIAG" 
~ 
ww 
ASAT SAL 
3 Literally HSN == “Vacant or intermediate space,” and hence 


“ What is left out,” and so is now always inserted after the polite expressions 
and proffers of service which form the preface to every Tibetan letter. 
It implies a request that what has been left ansaid thronugh want of space 


or inadvertence should please (J) be taken as meant to be written down. 
8 my signifies really “‘ body,” and is used as an honorific form for 


“yourself,” 4. ¢., “Your own body.” The ordinary word for “body” is OS 
La, 


a oe 
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hall be despatched.' As to the kind expressions of 
hought which, unwavering, come yet again from you to me, 
ray accept my repeated thanks. Sincere* wishes and 
ompliments for happiness on the good date (s. ¢., Christ- 
nas)*® are offered. 


* Mark here the future passive tense Ayer J Aornsy “ Shall have 
een sent,” or “ Shall be sent.” mer is honorific for Ecar as zicy is for 
cay 


. Ua means, of course, “ white,” and hence, in this phrase, may 
e rendered * pure” or “ sincere.” 

* The writer of the letter, though not a Christian, very appropriately 
nd thoughtfully renders “Christmas Day,” in this decorous expression. ] 








~ 
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CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES 


AXD 


TECHNICAL LISTS. 


eS Sn ee 


NOTES ON CERTAIN LETTERS. 


Wherever GH occurs in these pages it will be best under- 
stood (when spoken by Englishmen) if it is sounded merely as 
x. Thus ghang “ what,’’ may be conveniently pronounced 
kang; ghd-pa, “where,” as kd-pa. So also pu, though 
correct, may be always sounded 1, and indeed p is by natives 
frequently sounded as t. Thus dhén-la “for”? (Hind: ke- 
waste) is heard often as ténla, dhdté “now” as tdétd, (or 
vulgarly tandd) ghinde “how,” may (though. improperly) 
sound kdnfe; and the common word dhang should be pro- 
nounced tdng. 


So, too, sH, though correct, had best be spoken as is cH. 
Thus jhdé “tea,” may be sounded ché; but where the y 
sound follows jh as in jhyd “a bird,” either jhyd or chyd 
may be used. The common verb jhye’pa “to do,” often 
sounds chye’pa, and even vulgarly as chyi-pa. We advise 
chye’pa here; imperative: chys “do!” Again; we print in 
these pages BH in words spelt in Tibetan orthography with 
initial B; but we advise the invariable use of Pp for BH, 
Thus Po’pa “a Tibetan,” for the more correct Bhd’pa. 


We have printed LH throughout, but as the letter is some- 
what guttural, the h should be sounded before the 1; 80, we 
say for Lhded, always Hldsd, and lham “a boot,” is Hlam 


_ 
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As to UI, EI, and al, by which we have generally represent- 
ed the elided final s in us, es, and as, these are not diphthon- 
gal sounds; but though the? is sounded separately, it must 
follow the uw, e, and a so quickly and lightly as to be hardly 
audible as a distinct letter. In the case of at, the sound of 
our diphthong ai in “rain,” “stain,” is approached, and 
for convenience we recommend that sound, or that of the open 
e. So yo’pai “is!” may be pronounced yé’pe. 

Final o in short affixes sounds like wu, as in yékpo “ good,” 
tékpo “hard,” &c. 

The vowel ein some words seems vulgarly to change to the 
vowel+. Thus ngd she-ghi-du’ “I know,” is heard as ngd 
shin-ghi-dw and jhye’-kin-du’ “is doing,” is vulgarly pro- 
nounced chyin-kin-dw’. 

In Colloquial Tibetan the final letter of a syllable is gener- 
ally very indistinctly heard ; and certain letters when occurring 
as finals are completely dropped. Final a takes the sound of 
k, and in many parts of Tibct is hardly audible, at least in 
most words. Thus ¢t’ukje “thank-you,” sounds t’u-je; ydkpo 
generally yd’po. Final 8B is changed to p, as leb-jhung 
“arrived,” which is pronounced lep-chung ; but this final p 
is frequently unsounded, as in t’u(p)¥ong “shall be able,” 
pa(k)-lé(p) “broad.” Where p is the last Ictter it is always 
inaudible, save for an abrupt almost imperceptible breathing. 
_ Accordingly, we have invariably omitted final d, at the same ~ 
time indicating the elision by an apostrophe; e. g., jhye’pa 
“todo,” for jhyed-pa. Final 1, though often heard in the 
province of Ui, is frequently dropped, especially in Tsang ; 
e. g., Pédl-po, ‘a Nipalese man,” sounds Pd’po, or Pe’bo. 
After u it modifies that vowel into t, as yii’ for yul “ country.” 
* In Jaeschke’s and Csoma’s works, no distinction as to sound 
is made between the letters ch and chy, chh and chhy, and 3 
and jy. As in listening to natives we have clearly detected 
the y sound, we have generally in these pages indicated the 
y-letter words where they occur. Thus jha (or cha) is “ tea,” 
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but jhya (or chya) is “a bird ;” chhe = “great” and “very,” 
and chhye = “ flour,” chhung-wa = “ small,” but chhyung-wa, 
“to take out” “ remove ;” je’ pa = “ to forget,” but jye’-pa 
= “ to open.” 

[Where any difficulty is experienced in sounding the cere- 
brals ¢, ¢’, d, gh,—and one is very apt to sound the ordinary 
dentals instead—it will be best to use fr, t’r, dr, and dhr, in 
their place. According to Mr. Rockhill this latter pronun- 
ciation is the Lhis& method. Sarat Chandra Das and others, 
who have actually visited Lh4s4, contradict this assertion ; but, 
although we are decidedly opposed to Mr. Rockhill’s phonetic 
system in general, we aro bound to admit that we have fre- 
quently heard the fr and dr used. Thus drd may be said for 
dd “the voice, wé-tro for wd’-to “light” mdndro for ma do 
don’t go,” ?rék for ?’¢4k “ blood,” &c., nevertheless, the other 
is deemed the proper pronunciation by the educated. ] 
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BRIEF ORDERS. 


Come here: 
Come near: 
Come back : 
Come inside (or Come into the 
house) : 
Come to me: 
Come along with me: 
Don’t come to-day: come to- 
morrow : 
Don’t come so close : 
Go outside: 
Go away (Be off) ! 
Go in front: 
Go behind : 
Don’t go so quickly : 
Don’t go far: 
Get up: 
Keep straight (Hind: Sidha 
karo): 
Make haste: 
Run quickly: 
Listen here (Attend) ! 
Give your mind to it: 


Take care: 

Don't:trouble me (Hind: Dik 
mat karo) : 

Catch hold of it: 

Stop! Stop: 

Remain here : 

Stay waiting here (Hind: 
Hasir raho): 

Sit down: 


Ts’ur shok or Diru shok ! 
Ts’anat shok ! 

Lokne shok ! 

Nang la shok ! 


Nge tsar shok ! 

Ngérang nyampo shok ! 

Dhe-ring ma yong: sang-nyin 
shok ! 

Dinda ts’dnat ma yong ! 

Chhyi-lok song ! 

Ha-la gyuk ! 

Ngen-la gyu (often Hen-la gyn) ! 

Shuk-la gyu! 

Dinda gyo-po mdndro ! 

P’ér-tsam mandro ! 

Kyére lang chik! or Yar long! 

Khaddu chyt or Khaddu gyw! 


Ts'd-dhak jhyt shik ! 

Gyo-po gyuk ! 

Tesur-la nyén shik ! 

Nang-dhak jhyi shv (jhyt sounds 
chyi) ! 

Rikpa jhyi; or Rik dim! 

Ngd-la nydp chi ma pt! 


Di-la sim; also Di-la she’! 
Ghuk-ta: ghuk-ta! 
Di-pa dd’ shik! or Dipa gu! 
Di-pa gu'ne do’ f 


Sd-la dé’ or (politely, with 
gesture): Shu! 
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Is it there or not—See : 
It is time to go now: 
Send him here: 

Hold in your dog, please : 


Throw it away: 

Blow up the fire: 

Set it down; put it up; lift 
it up: 

Fetch the horse here: 

Bring me more water: 

Bring the Sahib some tea: 

Take away these things: 

See where he goes: 

Look over there—up there— 
down there: 

Give me that, please: 


That’s enough (Hind: Bas) ! 

Take off your cap: 

Don’t forget (Hind: Mat 
bhulo) / 

Keep in the middle: 

Go inside the blankets: 

Go and see: | 

Never mind what I said (Hind: 
Kuchh parwa né): 

It is time to wake up: 

Pat it back again : 

Throw this thing away: 

Don’t make such a noise : 

Go and see who it is: 

Make ready to start : 

Never mind the rest (what 
remains) : 

Don’t let it fall: 

Now you may go: 


Dhépa 'indu mindu—T6 shok ! 

Tanda do-ren du’ ! 

Diru kho tong ! 

Rang-ghi khyi-la sim roch (for ' 
ro chik) ! 

Yuk shok ! 

Mé pu! 

Sd-la sho’ ; yar sho’ ; y4-te t’o! 


Ts’ur td-po dé gs! 

Chhu dhdrung khur shok ! 

Kusho-la so’jhd khur shok ! 

Chhd-khd di-ts’o khur song ! 

Ghd-la do-wast kho-la t5 shok ! 

P’d-gi-la—yé.-gi-la—Ad-gi-la t5 
dhang ! 

Ngd-la dhe-ga nang rock (for ro 
chik) ! 

Shang yong; or yong nge ! 

Shambhu t's ! 

Afdnjé! (last syllable abrupt) ! 


Kiltu shog! or kiltu chyt! 
Médsen bug-la gyn ! 

Td-la song ! 

Ke-chha di tanla mi fo’! 


Ny@ se'pait ren du’ ! 
Di lokne tho’! . 
Chhé-khd dé yuk tong ! 
Wur dhenda ma gyap / 
Su yo'pe td-la song! 
Do-gyu t'&l-gik chys ! 
Lhék-li la mi tof 


Di idk ma chuk { 
Khyo’ tanda do chok f 
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Go and call him: Gyu-ne kho-la ke tang sho’ ! 
Tell him to come here: Diru shok kho-la lap ! 


EVERY DAY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Can you speak Hindustani :. Khys’ Hindi ké lap t'up-kt- 


yO pat? 
Can you speak English : Khyo’ Priling-ght ké lap chok- 
pat? 
‘What is this called: Di-la ghang ser-yong f 


Speak inthe Tibetan language: P6’-kyi ké-la lap. 
What is the name of that hill: Hd-gi ri-yi ming-la ghang éer ? 


\ don’t know: Ngé shen-ghi me’ (often: shin-ght 
mé re)? 
Do you know that man: Khyo’ mi di ngo-she yd’ pas f | 
Do yoa understand : KhyGrang ko jhung-nga 7 | 
He has a bad character: Kho-la shi-gy@ aAgempa re’. 
Who is this boy: P’ugu di sw re’ f 
Do you know: Khyo shin-ghi-re'ta? (shin is 
really she’). | 
It is not mine: Di nga-chen ma re’. 
That is mine: P' agi ng&i yin. 
Is that for me: Ngai chhyirtu dhe-ga re’ f 
Has he come yet: Tandé khorang lep jhung-nga 7? 
Who knows: Su shelf 
Did you know: She’ jhung-nga f | 
What are you doing: Khys’ ghang jhe’-kyt-ys’ (or 
) chyi-ki-yd’) 7 
I know: | Shin-ghi-re’. 
Nothing; Sir: Kusho ; ghang mindw’. 
Why are you doing that: Khy& dheuda ghang-la jhe’ -kyt- 
yo f : 
Why are you asking: KhyS ghang-la qi-t'ok di-ki- | 
yo? | 
I don’t understand ; did not Ngd ké-chhé shin-ghi me’; ké- | 
understand : chha she ma jhung f 
Don’t forget : Ma jé-pa jhyt (sounds chys). 
- I will not forget : Ngdrang jé ms yong. . 


mentsenn ema 
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Don’t chatter so: 

Don’t let him forget : 
Everything has been arranged : 
How can we go? 

How was that done ? 


I can’t say: 
Look! do you see him ? 


Look there! what is that? 
When did you see him ? 


Where have you been ? 
What do you say ? 
When did he bring it ? 


Where did you put it ? 
What do you want ? 

It will not be wanted : 
Can you begin at once: 


I shall begin the work now : 

Call him to come here im- 
mediately : 

Oh, never mind! (Hind: 
Kuchch parwa sahin) : 

Tell him not to come: 

Why did you not come yester- 
day ? 

I was ill yesterday : 

Where do you live ? 


I live in this place: 


18 


a 


Dhende ke-chhd ma gyap. 

Kho je ma chuk ? 

Ghang-ga gho-chd’ jhung. 

Ghande do fup yong ? 

Ie-ka dt ghande jhung song- 
nga f 

Ngdrang she’ ma chok. 

Mik td-dhang! kho-la t’ong- 
ngé f 

— = dhang! Dhe-ga ghang 

Khyo’-kyi kho-la ghd-dhs t’ong 
jhung f . 

Khy@'rang ghd-ru song f 

Khyo’ ghang lap-ki-de’ f 

Di-ka kho-i ghd-dhi kher lep 
song f 

Di-ka ké-pa shak-pa-yie f 

Khy3’ la gh& go yo". 

Ghang mé go. 

Khys’ tel-t’el-la go-deuk chok- 
ka’. 

Tanga le-ka di go-dsuk yong. 

Kho-la ke tong dhang, diru 
tanda t'cliu shok } 

Ke-chha te dhinla mito’ | 


Kho-la lap, ma yong. 

Dang-la ghang-la yong-pa-me’ 
(or lep-ma-song)! 

Ng& dang-la nd jhung. 

KhyS nat-te’ang kd-pa yd’ or 
Khyd’ kd-pa de-ghé yo ? 

Nge nat-ts’ang di chhyok-la yd’ 
(“my dwelling is in this 
place"). 


Ege queen co, 2s we Oe eens pee pee ee ete * 
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Han fer my letters to the ae Yik-khytm-la nge i-ge chhysréss 


What is your name ? . 


From what country do you 


-  @ome P 
I am from Gal-rong: 


You must really come with me: 


Be it as you command, Sir: 
Ask him if he got the letter: 


He says he received it: 


How much shall I give you ? 
Give me what you think right: 


You know best, Sir: 
May leave-of-absence e grant- 
ed me: 
‘Never mind what you have to 
do, come : 
Have you a substitute (Hind : 
badki) ? ? 
Please, give me an advance : 


7 aeeeaien YOR: 


' Sahib, do not be angry with 


gyuksha 1s’ tang ! 


-” Khyd-kyi ming-la ghang ser ? 


Khyorang yu(t) ghd-ne yin f. 


Ngé Ghal-rong-le yin (or te 
jhung). 

Khyo' nenten nge nyampo yong 
go yo". — 

Kusho; kd p’ep rang nang! : 

Kho-la lap dhang ; yige dhe ue 
Shung-nga, 

Kho lap-ki-ds' ; dhe-ls op 
jhung. ee 

Khyo’-la ter-wa ghd ts’6? 

Nang ro nang ku-khyen ku- 
sho; khyen khyen. 

Kusho; khyenkhyen! 2 * 

Ngd-la gong-pa nang ro chs’ 
(stress on ro). 

Khydrang ghang jhye’ gy na 
yang khye’ ms du’, shok f 

eengerany le ts'dp wre i 


Ngd-la ngiil ngd-chhyt mang: a) 


nang. 

Khyérang-la gong rok nang 
che’. 

Kusho ; ests gong-pa 


(AAAS ) ma sum; (in- 


stead of ngd-la often Uem- 
bhu-la “ with the little hum- 
ble one ”). 


- ——_ sree ee 


te Sie ee 
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ASKING THE WAY..- 


. Whose house is that? Nang dhe so-kyt re’? 
- What is the name of this vil- Dong-pa di fing-la ghang $0 
lage P pe? 


- It is a large town: it is called Di Gong ERge ONE ES | Teo-fang 
Tee-t’ang : Ser yin. 

Is there a lodging here or not P Di-pa nat-ts’ang sepa ri sid 
‘ pare? . : 

On the farther side of the town, ¢ P'd-lok-la ag kivenae = chi 
. is there any road out or not: ¢ 6° pa re’ me’ pa re’ f 
Mi-t’so tsik-pa sarpa gyap-khan 


™“ 


See those men building the new dhe-la.ts’ tang! Lam di p’é- 
wall ; the road begins there : gi go-dsuk. 
What is yonder peak named? P’d-gi ri-tee-ta ting aay ser- 

@ _.  ktyo? 

Shew me the way to Gyamda: Gyamdd-i lam di ngd-la ten 
be i rock f : 
Kindly shew me the way: Lam di ten roch { 

-.Where to ?—To Tashilhimpo: Ghd-la f—Tdshi-lhampo la. - 
Where is the bridge ? Sampa di ghé re’? | 3 
Where are you going to? Khy®’ ghd-r« go-ghi-yimpe f 
Is it an easy path P Lam-kha di jdm-jém yo'dhd ? 

It is only a foot-track : Kang-lam chi man-na mé yong. 
The path is steep and narrow : Lamkhé ds ghyen-ghyen tokpo 
, dw’. | 
Is it a broad path P Dhe lamkhé yang-po chi yd'-pe ?- 
It is asteep ascent tothe Pass: Ld di-yt ghyen-la Sarpo dw’. 
. Is the road to Samye level P . Samye kyi lam vials Jad é 
| . de’. 
‘How far is it from hereto Shé- Di-ne Shd-lu-la Cécring Sung 
la? . ghd ts’o f fos 

_ Where is the road P Lam ké-pa yo’ ? Lt i 
Don’t go across that bridge : Héd-gi iam-pas f’e’ lam-ta Mas 

. drof ee 
‘How far is it to the next halt- i an sim-dang-ed la dé ghd 
ing stage P 


‘of ’ 
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Is it a long way toChhabdoP Ohhdémdo Ia t’a ring-po é yd f 
Which is the way ? 


Lam ghang-ghs yin f 
Teang-poi thd Shen-ngoi-la, 
Do you see that tree on thet jaya shing dhe mik Cong- 
other side of the river ? nght 
Say that again; Idon’tunder- Lok-ne lap nang; ng& hd-gho 
stand : ms yong. 


Ab! I understand : O-ho! ngdé hé gho jhung. 

How can I find a way across Ngérang-ght chhui t’e’ lam di 
the river? } Yop t's’ yong-nga P 

Go the second path on the left Yén-ngoi-la angki nyi-pas lam- 


side : kha gyt. 
Come along! keop in the mid- Nyampo shok ! kiltu shok : 
dle: 


Go straight on; afterwards aa a he 
elant-off to the left (li 3 Dong-po ee ee 
“ slanting, go”): ngd'-la kyok-ne gy 

Keep straight : Khédu chyi (i. e., jhyt’).' 

The path turns to the right: Lam di ydi-ngé’-la do ghi-du’. 

Tho right-hand path; left- Ydi-laklam; yén-lak lam ; gyok- 
hand path ; a short cut: lam. 


THE WEATHER. 


The night is very dark: Ts'en di la mitin-nak song. 

It is becoming almost dark: Nédm-shrd’ yol song. 

It is now dark : Tanda manpa n&k-po re’. 

It is now light: Tanda t’ang karpo re’. 

Rain is going to fall: Chhdrpa bap-yong. 

The snow will not cease to-day: Te-ring khau-a di chhé mi yong. 

The snow is melting quickly: Khau-a di gyokpo (sounds gyo’- 
po) Shu ghi-dw’. 

The rain has ceased now: Chhérpa di tanda chhé song. 

I see the mist rising : Ngé mukpa (often mu’pa) lang- 
wa t’ong-ghi-yd". 

A snow-storm is at hand: Khd-te’up chi’ t'a-nyesa-la yong- 


g hi-du’. 


THE WEATHER. 


Thick mists are on the moun- 
tain side: 

It will be fine to-day : 

Can you run quickly P 


Don’t go there; there is no 
shelter there : 

Pitch the tent at once: the 
rain will pour down this 
instant: 

Climb the rock: over there is 
rain-shelter—beneath that 
boulder : 

Tho Pass is filled with snow: 

The mists will pass away when 
the rain ceases: 

The sun is very hot: 

The sun will cause pain in your 
head : 

It snows: it is freezing: 


Down there, there is rock- 
shelter; under that it will 
be warm : 

The river is frozen hard: 

When does the moon rise: 


There is no moon to-night: 

The wind is rising; it is very 
cold® ; 

The air will be mild at Shi- 
kha: 

Shake the cloak well : 
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Mu'’pa mongpo ri-lok-la du’. 


Dhering nam Pang yong. 

Khy®’rang gyokpo gyukehd 1s°- 
Cup yong-nga (gyuk-shd lo’pa 
“to run.”) 

Dhe-pa méndro ; dhe-pa chhér- 
yap me’ (or chhér-kyip me’.) 
Ghur di ma-t’okte’e (or oftener 

tanda t’eliu) Sho’ tang: tanda 
lamsang chhérpa gyap yong. 
Tak-la sok; hd-kirw chhér-yap 
du'—p'd-bong-ght wokla (or 
p'ong-ght, &.). 
La di khau-a-yi kdk dw’. 
Chhérpa chhé-ne, mu’pa di yel 
do yong. 
Nyi-ma hd-chang te’dpo du’, 
Nyi-ma-yt khyd kyi go nas 
yong. . 
Khau-a bap-ki-du’: khydk-ghi- 
dw. 
Madkirn dhak-kyip yo ; dhe-yi- 
wé'la dhimmo yong. 
Chhs di takpo khydk jhung. 
Déwa ghd-tué (or kd-ti) shar 
yong f 
P'iro di déwa minduw’. 
Lhdkpa lang-ghi-re’; nam héd- 
“chang ghangmo dw’. 
Shi-kha la ngd-rdé di j4mpo rak 
yong. - 
Ohhér-bhé di sop-sop jhyt nang, 


© In such phrases as “it is cold,” “it is warm,” “ it is fine,” Mbetans 
always say: “ the eky is cold, warm, fine, &c. Thus nam limpa du’: “it is 
wet;” but only, of course, when speaking of the weather or atmosphere. 


mm, 
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When the mists are thick ina Lung-penang-na mit-pa di mong 
valley, snow isfalling heavi- po yong-pat, nye-tsdne ri-la 
ly on the mountains close khau-a di tu’pa bap-kyt-re’. 
by: Ps ; S a 

. It is not freezing now: Tanda khydk-(or khyd-) ghi- 

, | min-du’. 
ATANINN,&. | 
‘Where can we find lodgings?  Ndéi-tse’ang ghd-pé nye’ chok-ka ? 
In this house: inside the Nang dt-la: gom-bat bug-la. 
monastery : - f= 
Knock at the door, please : Go-la ték-tdk jhyt’ nang). i 


_ Where isthe landlord? = Néi-bo ghé-pé yd’-pai ? 
~ Tam the landlady; salutation, Ngdrang ndi-mo di yin: Ku-sho, 
Sir! . chhé-pe’. 
_ I want lodgings this night, Ngérang-la ndi-te'ang p'tro ai 
please : go nang ro nang. : 
Sir; you are welcome: Kusho: chhé-pe’ shu nang. 


horses will remain under- nyt du’ ; ma-t'ok t&-ts’o di do- 
neath, tu nang yong. 


I have two rooms above; wt Nogdrang-la yd-t’'ok nang-mik 
" Tam tired : where is the bed? Ngérang-la dup-hyo yin: nys 


Pt by®. 
Sir; climb up the ladder and Kusho! ken-zd-la deek-te tong 
seo: | nang | 
Here are bed and bedding: . = Di-Id sim-f's mél-ting jhung. 
_ What bedding have you ? Khyé-rang-la mdl-ting ghang 
~ 38 yim-pe’. 
Fox-skins and a coverlet; they W6-paék, khebma cht: de-dék 
are dry: kem dw’. 
Thanks madam heteas, I do Ké-dhim, naimo shomo, dék-la 
not require them : _ kho-jhe me’. 


" JT have a hair-blanket myself: Ngdrang-la rang-ghs chhél dw : 
All right, Sir: (Sir, it is): Lé, 14 yd (or Lé, lé-s0)... 
Saheb, do you desire food ? Kusho, nyi-la solwa ihe’ pare p 

| I want a little washing-water; Ngdrang-la ¢'s-khu got-pa od 

nothing else : | dhdrung chang ma re’. 
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Have you a wash-bowl; also Khyd-rang-la f’d-shong chi 6 yd? 
water-for-washing-the-feet P shdb-sil yang 6 yd 7? 
I have no bowl: it is not neces- Ngdrang-la shong chi me’-pa : : 


sary : goi-gys mén. ‘ 
We Tibetans do not bathe: P6-p’o-pa ngd-zhé mé f’d-pa. 
Have you a large potP Khys-rang-la k’og-chhen cht é 
Bring me warm water I beg: Ohhu ts'em-mo chi khyer shok ro 
a eee nana 
Are there bugs in this room P Dé-shtk-ts'o nang-mik di-la yd 
_e & | dhé. | 
Give me a light: Ngé-la dng-gu chi nang ro 
mang ! . | 
- What is the charge ? Ndi-ghong ghd ts’5 ? 
Farewoll! Many thanks : O-n&d ghé-le p’ep! T'uk-je 
MOUNTAINEERING. 
The weather is misty : Nam di la né-biin t's} hae 
As the rain is falling, the mist Ohhérpa bhap-ne, nd-biin gyd-po 
will soon pass away : p'u-gyu-yin. 
Yes! it will indeed pass away; ) Yd-ya! p’unt p’u-gyu-yin ; yin- 
but not until evening : kydng nub-mo t’uk mang. 
It is time to strike camp: Ghur lok tang-wdi ren du’ : 
Fold up the tent : Ghur di ril tong 
Put some snow in the pan: Dhok-te nang-la khau-& shok. - 
Melt snow and make tea: Khau-é t’'im-ne, soljha shom a < 


Place the saddle on the pony: Td-la gd te’ shak. 
Be careful to draw the strap T1's'd’ toi dhang ko-t’3 dik tangpo 


tight enough: chhing ! 
Now we will start: Dhd-ta shek-gyu-yin. 
Be off! Tread analy: Hé-la gyuk! tempo jhin chi 
' (or tempo ky3’ chs’.) 

To which side does the af Ohhyok ghang-la lamkhd obk- 
_ turn off P cS | Ghe-la gyu-wa ? : 

Keep to the right; tothe left: Yds-chhyok-la song ! yin-la. . 

Don’t loiter on the way : Lam-la gor ma gor ! 


mt 
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Gio straight ahead : 
Go obliquely by degrees: 
After we have crossed the 


bridge, we shall ascend the 


ridge : 
On the other side the moun- 


tain-face is very steep and a 


mass of loose flints : 

There is no bridge; how shall 
we cross f 

Blowing air into this yak-skin, 
we shall have a hide-raft. 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


T’e-kang-la gyu ! 

Rim-rim sek-dhe-la song ! 

Sampa la gél-nut, gung-khd 
dzek-gyu-yin. 


pee ri-ngot di gyen- 


Sarpo chhe shdlma-chen du’. 


Sampa chi’ me’ ne, ghd-tsul-na 
gal-wa Ff 

Yék-ko-a di nang-la lung p’s- 
nai, ngé-la ko-dhu sht’ yong. 


The current is too violent; it Ohhu-gytin dt hdchang ¢hakpo 


is not safe and is fearfal : 


Let us go together : 

We mast climb up this torrent- 
bed : 

Being very steep, climb firmly : 

I am feeling dizsy : 

Shall we descend the khud- 
slope: : 

There is a ravine below : 

Walk gently along that ledge: 


Be carefal: don’t fall : 

Don’t go farther that way : 

That chasm is unfathomable : 
The path is very precipitous : 


The snow-bridges over ravines 
are all melted now: 

We call snow-bridges “ God’s 
bridges :” 

The hill-side has become whol- 
ly melted ice: 


gyukndt, mt tempo yong-nat, 
dhe-po dts’. 
Nogdchék hlengyat-la do-gyu-yin. 
Dhok-Sar di la shé’ne drek-pa 
got. 
Sar dhd-te, tempo shé’ne dzok. 
Ngd-la khyém-khyom jhung. 
Kad-Sar shd‘dhu bhap-gyu-yim- 


pe. 

Men-la ghokpo &Ask yong. 

Lam-f’ang dhe la dsemte d¢ub 
song | 

Riko dim: z&k ma chuk ! 

Ngo dhe la dhérung mdn go f 

Gy4-ser-ka di ting me lon dx’. 

Lamkhd Yar-Zar chhe shi'dhu 
bhap. 

Ghéng-iam dhokpot tengkha di 
id tanda shu jhung. 

Ghéing-iam la ming dindra 
Ser: kinchhoa-ghi 8am Ser. 

Ri-ngoi di ts’'angma khydk-shu- 
kokéd jhung. 
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As the fog is thick, it is difi- Mé-pa mongpo yo’-pe, kad-éur dé 
cult to-see the edge of the msk té-la kd-le khékpo re’. 
precipice : 

Do we continue on this side of Tsang-poi ts’urkha f’o-ne do-wa ? ‘ 
the river : (Lit: “‘ Do we go, 
continuing,” &c.). 

No: the path climbe from be- 
low, and beyond that rock 
yonder there is another 
bridge of split-cane: 

Where is the bridge (split-cane Ts'dr-Sam di ghd-re ? 
bridge) : 


Mindw’: lamkhé di sho'ne dsek- 
nat, p’d-gi dhak di-yi p’érisém 
ts’dr-iam shem-ma ys’. 


You will sce it just now: Dhé-dhe dhérung di-la tong 
yong; or Dhéléd rang di-la 
t'ong-gyt-ytn. 


I am not equal to this task : Ngérang di le-ké-+ ya mi chok. 
Shall we pass under that over- Dhe dhak-kib-kyi wok-le gal-gyu- 


hanging rock: | yimpa ? 
A littie more: and we shall Dhdrung te’abik-nat t'e-kang-la 
seo straight on: tong yong. 


The other side, remains of snow P'dr-khé khau-i f'o lai jhung. 
still continue: 


What is tho name of that Hé-gi lung-pa shd-la di-yi Ring 


valley down there below : la ghang ier (N.B., hé-gi sig- 
(Mé-gi-la lung-pa-t ming la  nifies “ yonder” butcloser to 
ghang ser) ? the observer's feet than p'égi. 


Perhaps hé-gi shé-la by 
which we have rendered - 
“‘down there below” would 


:, be replaced by md-gi-la). 
Pitch the camp here: | Di-pa ghur lang chi’. 
How far isthe Passfromhere: Ts’urne 14 di fukpa 'bk-ring- 
Hung ghd ded yo'pe f 


How far is Pal-dhe from here: Ts'ur-ne Pal-dhe t'uk-pa t’dk- 
ring-t'ung ghé dzd’ yi'pe? 


~ 
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How far is that peak from the Laptse-ne dhe zoktse t'ukpa t'&k- 


Pass-top: 


It is a long distance from here 


to the Pass-top : 


ring-t'ung ghé deo’ yo’pef 
(dhe zoktse instead of zoktse 
dhe “ that peak”’). 

Ts’ur-ne laptse Cukpa dk ring- 


mo du’. 


’ F£ you descend quickly you will Khyérang gyd-po shé-dhw bhab- 


soon fall on your face: 
The water trickles from the 

rock down along my back : 
Is this water good to drink: 


All is drinking water up here: 


A snow-slip is descending : 

Ice, snow, boulders all from 
above : 

Is there any cave near: 

‘Yonder, yonder ; below: | 

Ran for your life (¢. ¢., ‘‘ Run- 
ning preserve your life.’’) 

- There is only rock-shelter— 
yonder ander that boulder- 
mass : 

Run into the cave over there : 

This is not a cave; we call 
this “ grotto-shelter :” 

I am not at all hurt: 


do not slip often: 


With spikes on your boots, vent 


Fasten spikes on my boots 
please : 
8ee the Pass-top now: 


pat, nyurdhu khé dap yong. 
Dhék-lai chhu dzak-nat, ngd-t 
gyap kyt tang-la bhap-ki-du’. 
Di chhu di t'ung-wat dhindhu, 
yakpo é yi? 
Yd-gi te’ur chhu t'ungchok (or 
’ungnyen) ts’'angma du’. 
Khé-ru cht bhap-ki-dw’. 
Y4-ok-ne khyak, khau-a, shélma 
lb! 
Tsh-né fak-p’uk shi é yo’ ? 
P'd-gi, p’dgt ; mé&-gi-la ! 
Gyuk-nat ein-te shrung ! 


BMempe dhdk-kyib mi du'—p'dgi 
p’dbong-ghi wok-la 


Hg tak-p’uk nang-la gyuk : 

Di-ka p'uk chi’ ma re’: ghydm- 
kyip dhende Ser. 

Nydérang ye nyam-pa ma jhung. 


Rang-ght lham-la  kang-dzer 
dam-pe, mangpo shor-nai gyel- 
gys-min. 


Ngé-+ lham-la Sapa dam ro 
shyt! 
Tandé laptee t6 shok. 


Beware of the Pass-poison Ldé-dhuk rikpa dim! 


(poisonous air on passes). . 
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Here we are! Hail, hail, to Ts'ur lep jhung! Lhé sollo, thé 
the mountain-gods ! Victory, sol-lo; Lhd gyal-lo, hd gyal-lof 
victory, to the gods ! 

Beware the demons on the left Ydn-lék-kys dé-tso la rikpa dim! 
side: 


PAYING AND RECEIVING VISITS. 


[On receiving a guest in your own house the orthodox 
greeting to be uttered to him is: Chhdk p’ep shi? nang or 
Chhak p’ep nang chik !—the meaning of the first form being 
‘** Qn arrival and departure salutation springeth forth,” and 
of the second “ On arriving let salutation be given thee!” The 
correct reply for the visitor to make to this welcome is Lhd yo’ 
(or ld yo’) “ Sir it is” or “ Be it so, Sir.” 

To an inferior comer the salutation is Tanda lep song: 
‘* Now you have arrived ;” (akin to our “ Well, so you have 
come!”) When the visit is a formal one, it is usual for the 
caller to present a visiting scarf styled jdldar or khdtd (lit. khé 
btags “that which binds the mouth.”) This may be either 
accepted if the visitor be of average means; or, if he be poor, 
though the scarves carry the most trifling pecuniary value save 
in rare instances, it may be returned to him by tieing it 
loosely about his neck ; first, however, een and gra- 
ciously receiving it] :— 


Is the master at home: Kusho di Shu-ki-y&' pe? 

He is at home— not at home: Khong shu’ yd'—zhw’ me’. 

Will his Reverence give mean Je-tsiin-kyi dé’dhu chug-ghd ? 
interview : - 

Hie Reverence does not receive Dhe-ring Je-ts'tin-kyi do°-dhu 


to-day : mst chuk. | 
Announce me! Lin kyur-pa nang ! 
Pray sit down: Shi! 
Take a seat on the cushion : Shuten la sha f 


Take some tea: Soljhdé Shei nang. 
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Thank you, Sir: 


Bring the tea-pot here: 
Do you drink tea or beer: 


Place the broth on the stove: 
Is your sacredness quite well: 
I am quite well, are you well: 
Sir, I am: 

Take tea, Sir: 
Many thanks, Sir: 


Take more tea : 
I have enough : 
Have you come alone : 


From where have you come: 
I must go now: 

Now pray dismiss me: 
Farewell (lit. “ Be happy! ”’) 
Grant me your protection ! 


Please come again soon : 

Many thanks, Sir: 

Accept this scarf : 

Come again and again : 

May we meet again next year: 
(on parting for indefinite 
period). 

Visitor: I wish you farewell : 

Host: Well; go gently: 


GRAMMAR. 


Lhé t'ukje! (often heard as 
t’orje). 

Ts'ur-la sd’ bing di khur shok ! 

Chhang soljh& khyérang-ghi 
ghang t’ung-gyu-yimpe f 

Dukpa di jhd&lang-la shok. 

Je-tsiin Lhd-yi kham dé la-sam ? 

Dak yé-demo ; ny’ demo é yd’ 7 

Lhd, la-so. 

Kusho, soljha thet ! 

Lhé, tuk-je chhé (pr. torje- 
chhe). 

Soljhé dhd-rung shet ro. 

Ng4-la té-yong la-so. 

Nyvrang shrang-shréng la é 
yong ? 

Khyo’ gh&-ne lep jhung ! 

Tanda ngdrang do-ren du’. 

Tanda gong-pa nang ro. 

De-war shu shik ! 

Ku-yi kyab-tu ngembu-la nang 
ro! (ngembu depreciative 
title for “‘ me.” : 

Yang gyd-po p'ep ro nang ! 

Lhd, t'ukje chhe (“‘ t’orje-chhe.”) 

Khdtak di thet ro nang !- 

Yang-kydr-yang p'ep ! 

Sdng-pd’ jdl-wa chhok ! 


Wona ghéle ku shu nang. 
Wond ghdle p’ep ! 


N.B.—It is etiquette in Tibet, before leaving the room after a 
visit of ceremony, to empty any tea left in your tea-cup into the 
shd-Ink or slop-basin standing on the low table. 
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COOKING AND DOMESTIC UTENSILS. 

Sol-dong: a churn of hollow bamboo used for compounding tea 
with soda and butter previous to boiling. Instead sometimes the 
butter is put direct into each tea-cup afterwards. 

Dong-mong or Do-mong: a largo tea-churn, made of two half- 
logs hollowed out and coopered into a barrel-form with willow 
twigs. 

Khok-chhen ; or Sol-iang : tea-kcttle of copper, somewhat urn- 
shaped with handle on either side but no spout, in which the tea 
ingredients, after churning, are boiled. 

Jhdinbing, or Sol-bing: brass tea-pot with spout and lid, as with 
us, into which the tea is Jadled from the urn for pouring into cups. 

Khok-¢il: another name for a tea-pot. 

Sing-ts'dl: tea-pot of another shape, in use in Tsang province; 
often made of red or black pottery. 

Tibril: round tea-pot, as styled in Lahul and Ladak. 

D:zémbing : earthenware tea-pot. 

Jhdbtuk : stirring-stick for tea whilo boiling in fang-bhe. 

Mé-kyok : fire or charcoal shovel. 

Sol-t’'um: ladle for transferring tea from urn to tea-pot. 

Jhé-ts'ak; or shi-ma: tea-strainer made of very fine split 
bamboo or cane. 

P'orpa: cups or bowls of various kinds of wood, box-tree and 
vine-root, (but maple-knot the most valuable), used for tea, soup, 
and all food, generally carried in coat-pocket (p’orshuk). 

Bii’'pa: bellows. (In Tsang: Bi’pa.) 

T’érbak : iron plate for food. 

Terter : dish for meats. 

Rék-t'um : large brass ladle. 

Dhok-le: large open iron pot with handles, used for cooking 
victuals. 

Chék-mak : tinder and steel. 

Sang-bhu : general term for copper degchies, tinned inside, 

Mér-pdru : round tin butter-box. i 

Ohhye-kyal: flour-bag. 

Tedm-khuk ; teamba-bag. 
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Chhu-t’esm : large metal ladle for getting water at springs. 
Dsd-ma : ghara, or clay vessel for holding meal, water, &. 
Lé&ng-g& : iron pan in which to parch barley for tsimba. 


Sem: vwooden cask or barrel. 


Chhubgom: wooden pail with lid for conveying water on back 


ap hills. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


T's&m-ba =: barley-meal, prepared 
by first parching the grain 
and then grinding it into flour 

. more or less coarse. 

P&k : porridge made by soaking 
tsamba in hot-tea, and often 
as thick as dough. 

Sen : the meal soaked in beer 
or hot-water instead of in tea, 
kneaded into large tough balls 

and eaten warm or cold. 

Pé’-lep: this mass made very 
thick and with the addition 
of ginger and aconite as yeast, 
baked into flat-cakes. 

Chur-ra: a sort of flat cheesy 
maccaroni, made by boiling 
down milk into a curdy mass 
and drying it; a little flour 
being often introduced. Of- 
ten in granulated masses. 

Khur-wa: cakes fried in fat, 
made of various meals. 

Gyé-khur: Chinese cakes fried 
in oil. 

Bé-chi: cake made of maize 
meal. 

Mo-mo or mok-mo: pastry-puffs 


~ 


in which is enclosed minced 
meat and chopped vegetables, 
sometimes sugar also. 

Khabse or Shé-to: flour and fat 
rolled into pastry of worm- 
like form, coiled into cakes of 


different shapes and baked. 
Tr'e-tse: vermicelli made of 
millet. 


T’uk-pa : general term for broth 
made either from meat or, 
like gruel, only from meal- 
stuffs. 

Gyé-tuk: “Chinese broth ””— 
a more substantial soup, being 
chur-ra and onions cooked ap 
in meat-broth. 

Pé't'uk: broth thickened with 

_ barley. 

T’uk-t’dl: barley-meal first boil- 
ed in meat-broth and, when 
strained out from the broth, 
then roasted on an iron-plate ; 
hence styled “ soup-dust.” 

Sé-t'uk : soup made from a pun- 
gent wild vegetable, nearly 
as hot as the chilli. 

Déi-t’'uk: rice and meat soup. 
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Dai-te&m: rice parched and 
ground. 

Yak-shé: yak-beef 
boiled). 

Luk-sh&é: mutton (usually boil- 
ed). 

R4-shé : goat-mutton. 

P'ék-shdé: pork. 

Bo-ts’tl : bacon. 

Shd-chuk: meat cut in strips 
and dried. 

Gyu-ma, or gyw-ma kdrgyang: 
sausages, or even the intes- 
tines cooked, as every part 
of an animal is consumed in 
Tibet. 

P’ékro and Lukro: carcases of 
piga and sheep roasted whole 
in their skins and sold thus 
for drying. The meat be- 
comes hard and brittle and 
will keep for more than a 
year in the severe cold; the 
carcases being gradually 
eaten. 

P’ing-shé: curried meat, sold 
dried on small skewers of 
wood. 

Kum-chhin : liver. 

Te’ ilku: fat. 

Shé ts’ilme’: lean meat. 

Démché: duck. 

Khyimché: fowl. 

Wo-ma: milk. 

Mdr: butter. (“Some people 
have a supply of butter 50 


(asually 
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years’ old, laid by in their 
houses, sewo up in sacks and 
skins; this is produced with 
great pride on special ooca- 
sions, as the oldest wine is 
peongnt out at European ban- 
quets:"—Zforavian Mission 
Report). 

Ohyema kdéra: sugar (refined). 

Bhu-ram: brown sugar sold in 
cakes. 


Gong-ngé: eggs. | 
Chu-li: apricots dried and 


stoned; staple winter food in 
Western Tibet. 

Nogéri kham-bhu: name of these 
in East Tibet. 

Chu-ls t’uk : soup of dried apri- 
tae ; 
Chu-li ‘téghir: boiled apricots 
mashed into pulp, made into 

cakes and then dried. 

Dai chu-ls : apricots with boiled 
rice. 
Wosd t4ghir : mulberries, dried, 
pulverised, and made into 

cakes. 

Ié-pw’: the white radish; a 
popular vegetable in Tibet— 
baked, or finely-grated in 
soup. 

Nyungma : 
prized). 

Sho-ko: ordinary Tibetan pote- 
to. 


turnip (greatly 
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To-ma: very small red sweet 
potato. 

Piling kyiu : English potato. 

Choma : creeping fern-like plant 
with self-rooting runners and 
extensive system of roots 
underground bearing small 
tubercles. These are dug up 
and much prized as food. See 
Hue. Potentilla anserina. 


Tsdng : onions. : 


Petse: cabbage. 


Kung-lépuk: carrot. 
Te-ma: peas. 
Mamoipe Loto: maize. 
Khélo: spinnach. 
Tdrgha: walnuts. 
Debu : apple. 

Kyerpa : barbery. 


PREPARING AND EATING FOOD. 


Place the stove down here: 
Place the pot on the stove: 
Make the fire burn brightly : 
Throw wood on the fire: 
What have we to eat: 


Go and buy some fish : 

Here are minced-meat and 
bread : 

I have boaght a whole dried 
carcase : 

You have bought too much 
meat : 

Where is the saucepan : 

How many plates have we: 
The copper-pot has become 
dinted : " 

Boil eight eggs : 
Is the tea-kettle full: 


Clean out the tea-pot and 
make fresh tea in the tea- 
kettle : 

Blow up the fire again : 


Jha-lang dhe di-pa pdb shtk. 

Sang di jhd-lang tang-la shok. 

Me di f'ol-le f’ol-le par chuk. 

Shing me-la luk ! 

Ngd-la 84-wat chhir-tu ghang 
eyo ? 

Chhyin-nat nya ayo shok. 

Tanda mo’mo’ pé’lep du’. 


Nga shé-khak ghang-g4 fyo-pa- 
yin. 

Khyo’-kyi sh& héchang mangpo 
nyo du’, 

Sang-bu dhe ké-pa yo’. 

Nogd-la derma gh&-ts’s’ yin? 

Sang di dip song. 


Gong-nga gye’ kol shik ! 
Sol-sang tem-tem (or ghang) yo 


pat? 
Khok-t'sl di fut-ne eel rongcis 
jh& sarpa &6 shi’. 


Me dhe y4ng-kyar p'u gyop ! 


PREPARING FOOD. 


Fetch more fuel : 
I want milk and sugar: 


We Tibetans always mix butter 


in tea: 


Make the tea in the usual way: 


Bring bowl and stirring-stick : 

Pray don’t let the water boil 
over on the hearth: 

The milk has boiled-over: 


Then put butter on the hearth 
and say at once what [ tell 


you: 


Say like this: “‘O hearth-god, 
don’t be angry; I didn’t 


know !” 
Give me Chinese broth: 
Remove the saucepan lid : 
Skim off the dirty grease on 
the surface : 
Throw salt in the broth : 
Is the barley-meal broth ready : 


It is spoiled : 
Cut up the meat into bits: 


Cat the mutton and put it in 
the pot : 

Is it hot enough : 

There is not enough milk : 

Is it sweet or not: 

Fill the tea-pot with water to 
the brim : 

What is there to eat: 

20 
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Péi-shing ydng-kyar khur shok. 

Ngdrang-la soma chyéma kdra 
95 yo". 

Po'pé ngd-sha dhui-gyéan jhé-la 
far te-ghé-yd". 

Dhéi-gyitin nangtar jh& di jhyt 
(jhyt is pr. chs). 

P'orpa jhéb-tuk khur shok. 

T’db-la chhu di li’ ma chak ro 
shyt (pr. cht or chys). 

Woma lit’ song 


> Dhe-ne t'ab-la kar-sur tong ; ngd 


khyo’-la der-wa nangtar dhe 
tanda f'ellx lap chv (kar-sur 


Dinde lap: “ T’ab-lha, gong-pa 


ma t'sm; xgat ma she.” 


Gy4-t'uk nang chik. 
Sang-bhu-+ khep sang chek. 
Kha-tok-la numtst tsok yap chik. 


Ted t’ukpa-la téb (or luk). 

Pa@'t'uk f'al-dhtk € jhung (pr. 
often é’altt 6 chung). 

Dhe sing jhung. 

Shé di tedp tsdp jhyi. (tsab-pa : 
to mince). 

Luk-shé di t’upné, sang-na luk. 


Yong-se ts'd-po yo'pe ? 

Wo-ma shang ma song. 

Dhe shimpo é-y6’ m'é-yd". 

Khok-t’s(1) nang-la chhw dhak- 
dhak ghang ghyong (or luk). 

Ghang i4-wa f 


ON 


4 


Please give me some: | 
Is it good to eat: 

The dried meat is old and 
brittle; I can powder it: 
Powdering it, pour hot water 

on it: 
This is old meat: it is not bad: 


Tibetans do not ent ducks: 

Englishmen are fond of fish- 

flesh and fowl-flesh: Tibe- 
tans not? 

Soak the liver in water: 

This hard dry liver is very 
bitter : 

No matter! no matter ! 


I can’t eat it: 

Are you hungry: I am not 
bungry : | 

Eat more butter: 
become rancid : 


In taste this is sweet : 


it has not 


Boil the fish and put salt with 
it into the water: 

Always fry the eggs in good 
butter : 

We have no salt: 

Fill the pak into that skin : 


The pak is like dough: 
._ Is the Chinese broth savoury : 
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Ngd-la kd-she nang roch. 

Di 86-na yé’po ys’-pat ? 

Shd-chuk nying kok-chen re’: nga 
shibmo jhe’ t’up. 

Dhe shibmo %o-ne, chhu ts’&po 
luk tang. 

Di-ni sh& nying-pa du’: dékpo 
mindy’. 

Po'pa yd-tse to 36-ght me’. 

Piling-pa ny&-shé jhyd-shé la 
g&-ghi-du'; Pé’pa mindu’. 


Chhinpa pang-ne sho’ (Oy ) 

Chhinpa kyong kem di khé-po 
re’. 

(In Tsang) mt-to’, mt-to’! (In 
Lhasa) khye’mt yo’, khye’ mi 
yo! 

Ngé di-la &4 ma chok. 

Khyo tok-ght re’-taf Ddk-la 
to-pa tok-ght mindu’. 

Dharung fdr go: di-la hamdi 
gyap ma jhung. 


Di dho-wa-la (aor ) gar. 
mo dw’. 

Ny4 kol (or kii) ; chhu-t nang- 
na dt nyampo ts’& Iuk-ne, 

Gong-uga mdr shng-la dhut-gyiin 
sek jhyt. 

Ngd-la ts’& me’. 

Cyu-mé-s bug-la pék gyang 
Shik. 

Pék di kyoma dhang da-te re’. 

Gyé-t'uk dhe ¢ho-wa shimpo 
yo'pas f 
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Peel the potatoes : 

Parch the barley-grain and 
then grind into flour and 
make tsampa: 

I want fresh milk: 

What is the price of milk : 

The soup is very weak: 


Sho-ko di pékpa shu shs’. 
Nat lam-ne chhyé-mar tak 
dhang tsamba ger chik. 


Ngd-la Gomé sarpa got yo’. 
Womé-t rin gh& ts’ ? 


T’ukpa hdchang l4-po dw’. 


Put a piece of that butter in Shompa-la fdr di-yi dhumdu 


the leaf with a spoon: 


chi t’urma-ne sho’. 


OVER THE KANGLACHHEN PASS BETWEEN - 
WALLUNG AND TIBET. 


[The Kanglachhen and the Tipta Passes are the two prin- 
cipal mountainous gateways out of Eastern Nipal into Tibet. 
The former is much used by the colony of Tibetans and 
Limbus settled in the Wallung Valley ; and it was over this 
Pass, which is 17,000 feet at its apex, that Sarat Chandra 
Dis gained access to Tibet in 1882. Sir J. D. Hooker ap- 
proached but did not ascend the Pass] :— 


The weather is clear: we will Nam dhéngpo du’: ngé-ts’d La 


go up quickly toward the 
Pass: 
Where are my snow-shoes : 


Help me to descend this decli- 
vity : 
Take care! It is very slippery : 


Don’t fall! 

I was very nearly falling: 

That gorge must be 2,000 or 
3,000 ¢’uma deep: (1 f’uma 
== 18 inches) : 

. This path runs along the face 

of the cliff; you will not fall: 


di t'e-kyé la gyokpo do-gys 
yin. 

Ngérang-ghé kang-hlam di ghd- 
pa yo? 

Tak-Sarpo di t’engla do-gy% ro- 
ram nang. 

Rik-pa ¢im! De'ték shor-ghé 
re’. 

Gyel ma chuk ! 

Ngd tiktse min-na gyel-fap-yin. 

Gyd-ser di kyt ting ts’e la f’'uma 
tong nyt tong sum j4l-gyu yin. 


Lamkh& di ghék-iar kyi dong 


dong.la gyu-kin-dw’; khyo° 
84k mé yong. . 


5 — ate AEE 


2s 


“There! you can see the corner 
of the rock : 

At that corner the path turns 
to the right and ascends : 
Where is the bridge across 

this ravine: I don’t see it: 


The bridge has broken : 

If you collect twigs and dung, 
we can light a fire: 

Look at that long plain of snow: 


It must be a glacier : 

What is the name of that river 
yonder ? Do you know ? 

It is the Yungma; the great 
river of the Wallung Valley: 


The upper part of the valley 
is full of snow : 

Don't tread there; the snow is 
quite soft : 


Ah, to be — 


crevasse full of snow: 
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Hé-gi! dhak-ght khuk di t’ong 
chok. 

Khuk dhe la famkhé di yéi- 
na kor-ne dzek yin. 

Dhok-po-+ bhar-nangla sampa 
dt gh& re’? ngarang mik 
td-wa mt chok. 

Sampa dhe chhdk song. 

Khya’ kam-shing bdéng-kam du 
yong n&, me dht-pa chok yong. 

Khau-é-i t’'fng ring-po dhe la 
toi shok ! 

Ghéngchen ch? jhung got. 

P'é-gi chhu-wo dhe kyi fiing 
ghd ser? Khyé shé-sdm? 

Yungma fing di ser yd’; chhu 
chhempo di W4élung-ghi lung- 
pé-yi du’. 

Di p'u di khau-a tem-tem jhung. 


Te-lama dul ; khau-a dt bol-bol 
dw’, 

Kye, te-ka y5' ! Khau-&-ne tem- 
tem-khen ser-kha  tang-ring 
chi dw’. 


Fresh snow has not fallen on ) Ld-i tang-la khau-é tarpa bap ma 


the pass : 

This long ridge of snow is 
called Chang Chhup Gya- 
lam: 

There is no path across the 
ridge : 

Never mind; mount on my 
back : 

Can you bear my weight ? 

Be careful! Don’t slip: 


jhung. 


Kang-kam_ ring-po di Chang 
Chhup Gya-lam Ser jhung. 


Kang-8am kyt bhar-nang-la lam- 
kha min dw’. 
Mitok ! Nge gyap-la deok. 


Khyo’ nge jig-ts’e khyer chok-ka. 


Rik fim! Shor ma gyap ! 
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Hark! what is that noise ? Nyen chi! Gur-gda dt kang dw’. 
An avalanche is rolling down Kha-ru chi mé-ki-ru gya-ser kys 
into the gorge below : t’eng-la bap-ki du’. 
-cha’ h 
We have now left Chang Ch- oe = ai meni re 
hup Gya-lam. This rock is} 2” eee 


named Drdma Nékmo : Polar ies cc. 
How far is it from here to) Di-ne P’ukpa Karmo-la t'dk 
P’ag-pa Karmo ? } ring-t’ung ghd ts’o dw ? 
Aro you tired ? Khyo’ t’ang-chhe song-nga f 
We can take shelter there : P'é-gi-la kyib nye’ chok. 
I am very tired : Ngdrang hdéchang t’ang-chhe-so. 


P’ukpa Karmo-ne Kangla-chhen 


fron P'uk-pa Karmo in « t’uk chhyd-shar-la dang qo. 


due east direction : 
Itis two miles to the head of P’ukpa Karmo-ne lap-tse la nye- 
the pass from P’ug-pa Kar- _— ring di pdakts’e’ nyt jdl, 
mo. 
That is of no importance : ~ Di dho-kal min dw’. 


You proceed to Karoo ie] 





TIME—AGE-—SEASONS. 


It is necessary to set forth briefly the Tibetan method of 
reckoning time ; though in all estimates of time past, age, and’ 
the date of events, the whole race shew the same inaptitude 
for which the natives of India are remarkable. There seem - 
to be systems of counting the years from particular eras 
in the history of the country ; but, for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the ycars within the memory of those living, what is 
termed a réb jhung, or cycle, has been invented, which affords 
distinct denominations for each year in a period of 60 years.. 
As each cycle of 60 years elapses the same series of names are 
run through again. When, however, a Tibetan informs you 
such and such an event happened in such a year, naming the 
year, you can only judge from the context of his speech, or 
other auxiliary circumstances, whether—for example—he 
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means you to understand a date which is 30, or one which is 
90, years ago. The sexagenery cycle has been formed in imi- 
tation of the Chinese mode of reckoning; but the Chinese 
cycle does not exactly correspond with the Tibetan cycle, 
the latter being said to be 4 years in arrears of the former. 
In order to form distinctive titles for every year of the sixty 
composing the cycle, there has been first arranged a set of 
twelve names to represent a lesser cycle of 12 years, called 
lo-kor. These which always recur in the same order are the 
names of 12 different animals or, rather, creatures :— 


J. Jhi: Mouse. 5. Duk: Dragon. 9. Spre-w: Ape. 
2. Lang: Bull. 6. Dul: Snake. 10. Jhé: Fowl. 
3. Tak: Tiger. 7%. Té: Horse. 11. Khyi: Dog. 
4. Yos: Hare. 8. Luk: Sheep. 12. P’dk: Pig. 

’ As soon as the 12 years, each named after an animal in the 
above order, have elapsed, the series re-commences, following 
the same names, and so on, ad infinitum. However, in order 
to vary the names so as to produce 60 different titles, another 
cycle of 10 years is made to run concurrently with the duode- 
nary series. The 10-year cycle is composed of the names of 
five elements, each repeated twice, once with the masculine 
affix po, and once with the feminine mo :— 


1. Shing-po: Wood. 6. Sé&-mo: Earth. 
2. Shing-mo: Wood. 7. Chék-po: Iron. 
3. Bfe-po: Fire. 8. Chdk-mo: Iron. 
4. Memo: Fire. 9. Chhu-po: Water. 
5. Sé&-po: Earth. 10. Chhu-mo: Water. 


The po or mo is generally dropped; and these names 
are combined in the following manner with the duodenary 
series. The two cycles begin simultaneously, the first-named 
element being conjoined with the first-named animal to 
denominate the first year; the second element in the list 
(which, however, is the same as the first-named) being next 
conjoined with the second-named, a different, animal; and so 
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on. Thus we have:—1. Wood-mouse year; 2. Wood-ball 
year; 3. Fire-tiger year; 4. Fire-hare year: and so forth. 

It is obvious that the 10-name series will be exhausted 
before the 12-name series. It is, however, at once re-com- 
menced, the first element being conjoined to the 11th animal, 
the same being also conjoined to the 12th animal, which as 
both series run on concurrently causes fresh combinations. 
Variations for 60 years are thus produced, when, the 10-year 
scale having run exactly six times, and the 12-year scale exact- 
ly five times, they both once again commence together, form- 
ing the same sets of combinations as in the sixty years just 
concluded. The rdb-jhung, or sexagenary cycle, now in 
progress in Tibet commenced in the year 1868; in which 
year the 10-year and 12-year series began together. Accord- 
ingly we have for the approaching years the following titles 


whereby they may be discriminated :— 
1893: Shing T& Lo: Wood-Horse Year. 
1894: Shing Luk Lo: | Wood-Sheep Year. 
1895: Me Téu Lo: Fire-Monkey Year. 
1896: Moe Jhyé Lo: Fire-Fow! Year. 
1897: §Sé& Khyi Lo: Earth-Dog Year. 
1898: Sé P’ék Lo: Earth-Pig Year. 


1899: Chak Jhi-wa Lo: TIron-Mouse Year. 
1900: Chak Lang Lo:  Iron-Bull Year. 
1901: Chhu T&k Lo: Water-Tiger Year. 
3902: Chhu Yos Lo: Water-Hare Year. | 
1903: Shing Duk Lo: Wood-Dragon Year. 
1904: Shing Dal Lo: Wood-Snake Year. 
1905: Me Ta Lo: Fire-Horse Year. 
1906: Me Luk Lo: Fire-Sheep Year. 


Another system of nomenclature, slightly different from the 
foregoing, is occasionally employed, wherein the 10-year cycle 
is composed not of the elements twice repeated, but of the five 
primary colours: karpo (white), ndkpo (black), marpo (red) 
serpo (yellow), and ngémpo (blue), together with the names of 


cy 
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five secondary colours which are considered shades of the first. 


These are combined in the same way with the twelve names of ° 


animals to form as in the other case a 60-year’s cycle. Men- 
tion is also sometimes heard of a lengthy cycle of 252 years, 
supposed to be used in the chief monasteries for chronological 
records. The Lo-t’o, or kalendar, is a very abstruse affair in 
Tibet, little understood.even by men of ordinary learning. 
‘Tibetans apportion the year into lunar months (dd-wa), cor- 
responding with the re-appearances of the moon, and reckon- 
ing ordinarily only twelve months to the year. This system 
would cause the commencement of each new year to occur 
some ten or eleven days earlier than its predecessor. How- 
ever, in order to obviate the continuous travelling back of the 
opening day of the year, every third year an intercalery 
month, styled dé-é’eb, is inserted, which serves to bring the 
lunar year into some settled correspondence with the solar 
year. New Year’s Day, or the first day of the first month, is 
made to occur some time in our month of February according 
to the date when the new moon is first visible to the naked 
eye. In 1891, the Tibetan New Year opened on February 
11th, which was the first day of the first month and the be- 
ginning of the Great Festival of Logzo. Taking the kalendar 
for 1891, therefore, the months of the Tibetan year may be 
thus set forth, with the customary names and day of com- 
mencement of each month during 1891-92 :— _ 
«1891: 
Dé-wa dhangpo; First Month. 
(1) Feb, 2th { Té-pa Hiss Horseman Month. 
Déd-wa nyl-pa ; Second Month. 
(2) March 12th {ie ve:, —_Bloseoming Month. 
. Dé-wa sumpa ; Third Month. 
Oy. ae ee Nak dé-we: Black Month. 
Dd-wa ghipa ; Fourth Month. 
ay ae | sh-ge Pigs : Ocean Month. 
Dd-wa ngdpa ; Fifth Month. 
; Nrén dé-wa : Snake Month. 


oe ar 
a’ 


(5) Jane 8th 
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1891 : 
(6) July 8th oom ae ekcns aa 
ges esr Set 
© oon [Br Ee 
(9) Oct Ath gree dens. Zonith-Star Month, 
(10) Non, tf gla diva: Pada Month 
(11) Dee 8rd Cait chu-chikpa; Eleventh Month. 


Go dé-wa: Month of Heads, 
1892: 
Dé-wa chu-nyi-pa ; Twelfth Month. - 
12 { 
i Gy4l ddé-wa : Month of Victory. 
VocaBULaRY. 


Time, space of time: Dha-ts’5. Day after to- N, | 
Year: Lo; Month: Dé; déwa. morrow : ang-par. 


Week: Gungdiin. Spring: Chyi’ka. 

Day: Nyinmo. Summer: Ydrka. 

Two hours: Khyim. Autumn: Tonka. 

24 mins: Chhuts’s. Winter: Ganka. 

This year: Dhé-lo. Last night: Ddng-gong. 

Last year: Nd-ning. _ Evening: Kong-ta. 

Next year: Sang-lo. All day: Nyim-gdng. 

To-day : Dhering. Yesterday morning: Khdénang, 

Yesterday: Khdésang. To-morrow morning : Ngdmo. 

Day before : This morning: Dhdrang. | 
yesterday 3 ane This evening : hoe 


Two days | MG&i nvin. Day of the ) Te’et (Hind: 
yesterday : J month : tarikh.) 

Three days before ) Yan_ng#n- 3rd day of month: Ts’ei sum. 
yesterday : nyin. 10th day of 

To-morrow : Sang-nyin. month : 


r 


Te'ei che, tampa, 
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15th day of month: Nya. 


Sunday : Sé-nyima. 
Monday : Sd-ddwa. 
Tuesday : Sd-mikmér. 
Wednesday : Sd-hlakbo. 
Thursday : Sd-p' urbo. 
Friday : Sd-pdsang. 
Saturday : Sd-pembo. 
Midnight : Namcehhye’. 
First Cock-crow ) Jhdpodang- 
(about 3 a.m.):) po. 
Second Cock- : 
ents } Thd-po nyi-pa. 


Third et JShd-po sum. 
(aboutS5a.m.):) pa. 
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Two a.m. : Namchhyé yol. 
Three a.m. (or 


as Tomorow’s| T’orgo sin. 





It is time to go to sleep : 

We must set off now : 

The night has nearly gone: 

The day has nearly gone: 

The sun has set : 

What time is it: 

About 3 a.M.: 

The ‘“second-crowing” is 
near (2 a.m.) : 

How long have you been wait- 
ing here ? 

I arrived at about dask : 

We must start at day-break : 

It is time to go indoors: 

Wake me early in the morn- 
ing : 

How old are you: 


I am 18 years’ old: 


head past ’’) : 
Six a.m. (“rising 
of the night”) : rend: 
Eight an, ( a Nyi-shar. 
sun-risen ”’ ): 

Ten a.m. (‘sun- : 
a’walk”’): Sees 
Noon: Nyt-chhye’. 
4 p.m.: Nyur-me’ (myur-smad). 

Sunset : Nyi-gdi. 

8 p.m. : Sa rup. 

10 p.m. : Shro’chhol. 
Nyv nya’-la do-ren du’. 


Tdnda ngd-ts’o gyuk g6. 

Ném lang-la khe’ du’. 

Nyima di yol-la khe’. 

Nyima di gdi song. 

Ohhuts’s’ ghd ts’o re’ ? 
T’or-go-sin team-la. 

Jhd-ke nyi-pa gyap-la khe’ du’. 


Khyo’ di-pa gu’ne yiin ghd ts’o 
song 7? 

Sap-sip tsam-la lep-pa-yd". 

Nam lang-ne ngdts’ o do go ye. 

Tanda nang-la pep-ren dw’. 

Ngdmo ngdrang-la nyt’ 00° 15 chyt. 


Khyd’ lo ghd ts’o re’ ? or : Khyo’- 


la lo ghdisam linnam 7 
Ngdrang lo chobgye'pa yin. 


. z£ 
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I am a “serpent-year”’ per- Nogdrang gil-lo-pa yin. 


son: 
I was born in the water-tiger Ngdrang lo chhu-tdk la kye pa 
year: re’. = 
How many years have you) Khyo’-kyi lo ghétsam ne di-ps 
spent here: ; Shi-pa yin 2 
Twenty-three years : Lo nyi-shu tedk-sum. 
The man who was here yester- Khd-sang-ghi mt di lokne lep 
day has come again : jhung. (Lit: The man of 
yesterday, §c.) 


Four months ago my brother Ne pés shi-ne ddwa shi song. 
died : 

I think the gan will be brought Ngé sampa-la mendd di sang- 
to-morrow : nyin kydl jhd-qys. 

What day will the aa Kyapgin chhempo di shak ghang 


Lama give audience : jal-khé nang-wa f 

You are very late: Khy® ytn ring-po gor song. 

What day of the month is Dhéding ts’t-tang ghang re’ ? 
to-day : 

It is the eighth : Ts'&-tang gye re’. | 

Come to my lodgings in two Ne nd-ts’ang la dhd-td chhyt 
hours : khytm chik shok. 

I want my dinner exaetly at Nyi-gdi-kys kap-la, ngd-la to- 
sun-down : chhé’ kho-tea. 


The reckoning of timeat Lhasa Gyd-nak-kyt ts’ul nangihin 
goes according to the Chinese Lhdsd-la dhwu’-ts’S’ tsi-wa ds 


method : do. . 

In general the lunar month is T’un-mong-la dé-kyi dd-wa 
used : | nangshin tsi-ghi re’. 

Two days’ ago the tea was all Shak nyt ngiin-la soljhka ds lib 
done: ts’ar song. 


From the 4th to the 15th day ) Di khau-a di ted Shi-ne Zungte 

of the month the snow fell: ts'et nyd t'uk-la bap-kin jhung. 
The snow was falling all night Ds khau-a dt ndm tang bap-kin- 
long: jhung. 
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I arrived three months’ ago 
(it: From I arriving, three 
months have arisen). 

I was delayed a long while— 
quite a week : 

You are three days late: 

I have been calling youa whole 
chhuts’o : 


I have been ill for more than a 
week : 

I have dwelt at Lh4s4 three 
yoars: 

Ever since last month until 
now have I been ill: 

I will return in nino days: 


This lama is 63 years old. 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


Nogdrang p’ 2 dé sum jhung. 


Ngd-la yin ringpo gyang jhung 
—diin-shuk tang che’. 

Khy&'rang shak sum t’ep yo’. 

Dak-ghi khyv'la ke . gydk-nat 
chhu-ts'6 kang-ga song (or 
chhu-ts’6 tang song). 

Diin-t’rak p’ar-la dak nd-ts’a-yi 
Sir jhung. 

Lo sum tuk Lhdsé-la dd’ nat 
yo. 

Khdsang-dd-wa-ne sungte dhatd- 
pen ngd ne’ kyi sir jhung. 

Nga shak gu thuk-la lokne lep 
yong. 

Ldmd di lo re-sum du’. 





PLANTS AND TREES OF TIBET PROPER. 


Sholpo: poplar. 

Yarpa: poplar (another spe- 
cies). 

Mal-chang: large willow (Salix 
viminalis). 

Rong-chang : cliff willow (Salix 

_ tetra-sperma). 

Ydlt: maple. 

Tdkpa: white-flowered rhodo- 
dendron. 

Tékma: red-flowered rhodo- 
dendron. 

Se-shing: sprace (Abies Smi- 
thiana). 

' Diin-shing: silver-fir (Abies 

W ebbiana). 


Som-shing: (Pinus Gerardi- 
ana) (P) 

Séma-dong: (Abies Brunoni- 
ana). 


Sd-dong: larch (Larix Griffi- 
thii). 

Ti-dong: (Pinus longifolia). 

Tong-shing : (Pinus excelsa). 

Ridp’ang : Neosa pine. 

Tsenden: cypress (Cupressus 
fanebris). 

Ting-shing: yew (Taxus bac- 
cata). 

Shuk-po: (Juniperus pseudo- 
sabina). 

Pama: (Juniperus squamosa) 


— 


TIBETAN PLANTS. 


De-shuk : (Juniperus recarva). 

Targa: walnut, 

Gom-rok: holly. 

Champaka: magnolia (Michelia 
Champaka). 

Luduma : (Decaisnea insignis). 

Shdlmdli-shing: a huge Bom- 
bax loaded with lovely scar- 
Jet blossom, producing pods 
bursting with long silk 
wool. ° 

Ku-shu: Tibetan apple. 

Nyo-tt: Yarlang pear. 

Sendu: pomegranate. 

Chol: : apricot, 

Wosé-shing: mulberry. 

Kye-dum: plantain (in Zayul). 

Dhd-li: dwarf rhododendron. 

Manupatra: (Bryonia dioeca). 

Tu-nak : (Helleborus niger). 

Li-tsi: (Pyras baccata). 

See Hue. vol. I, 24. 

Wamp’u-shing : (Pyrus ursina,) 
stunted-shrub akiu to rowan. 

Ser-lum: wild yellow rasp- 
berry. « 

Kyu-dema: current bearing 
edible large red sour berries. 

Bhi-li-tst: wild gooseberry. 

Alhirso: cranberry. 

Kunda kdri: cloudberry. 

Kyerpa: barberry (Berberis 
Tibetanus). 

Nyang-ka: wild current (Ribes 
petreeum). 

Se-wa: yellow rose. 


7“ 
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Ts’er-tar-kdr : Sallow-thorn 
(Hippophaé rhamnoides). 

Tare, or Kharmu: (Nitraria 
Schoberi) “ camel’s thorn.” . 

Umbhu: tamarisk. 

Burtse: Eurotia. 

Dhdma: Tibetan fursze. 

Brita: (Cuscuta epilinum). 

Ts’e-pe’: (Ephedra saxatilis). 

Chitéka : (Anemone rivularis). 

Bhong-mar: red aconite (Aco- 
nitum luridum). 


Bhong-nék: (Aconitam na 
ellus). 

Tong: gigantic arum (Ari- 
scema ). 


Ld-chhu: rhubarb, 
Ruta: elecampane. 


Jhyd-kang: (Orobanche co- 
rulia). 3 
Jhyd-po ftsi-tst: (Impatiens 
Roylei). 

Jhang-chhup shing: white 
narcissus. 


Yd-kyima: (Saussarea gossy- 
pina). 

Kurkum: marigold (Caltha 
scaposa). . 

Khur-ts’S’ : dandelion. 

Tikta: chiretta. 

Dheima: poa grass. 

Iu-di’: plant with edible 
tubers (Codonopsis ovata). 
Cho-ma: (Potentilla anserina) 
having edible roots which 

are highly-prized in Tibet 
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TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


(See Huc. Il. 86, and Rock- ira karpo: (Cuminum cymin- 


hill }8u). 


um). 


Zé-sa: large nettle (Urtica Serchhe: (Saxifraga flagellaris). 


heterophylla). 
De: (Daphne papyraces),. 


fang-goi : (Arenaria rupifraga). 


A-j’ong : (Arenaria Roylea). 


Ladéra : (Delphinium glaciale). 

Ngémbhu: Delphivium Bruno- 
nianum ), 

Létsi-metok: Musky Pedicu- 
laris. 


FAUNA AND AVI-FAUNA OF TIBET. 


MAMMALIA. 


uw 
Pong AIC’ Wild yak (Pos- 
phagus grunniens). 
Dong-di : Wild yak-cow. 
Dong-t'uk : Wild calf. 


Yak APT Tame yak (gener- 
al term). 
ant” 
Pimo AA Domestic female 


yak. 
Pimdzo: cross between yellow 
ox and démo. 


ag 
Dzo SE’ (often Jo) cross be- 


tween yak-bull and common 
Indian cow. 

Dzo-mo: female of this breed ; 
the most common domestic 
avimal in Tibet. 

Garpo—Garmo : maleand female 
resulting from further cross- 
ing of dzo-po or dzro-mo with 
common Indian cattle. 


Tolmo: further cross, back 


towards yak by interbreeding 
garmo with yak-bull. 

Langto: Common humped-ox 
(Taurus Indicus). 

Bhé-chu: Humped cow. 


Ngé-gs ER wid camel 

(Camelus Bactrianus). 
see e 

Ngd-mong Cac Domestic 
Bactrian camel. 

Gung 50" Mongol Tiger: thick- 

~~ 

furred and _brond-headed 


species found on Chinese fron- 
tier (Mongol: Kharakula). 

Tak BAT Common Tiger (Felis 
tigris); variety of, found in 
Zayul and Pemakoichhen, S. 
E. Tibet. 


a 
Sik aT Tibetan leopard 
(Felis irbis) akin to the 
Ounce. 


MAMMALIA 


Sé F|NQ’ Snow leopard (Felis 


macrocelis); named shan in 


Ladak. 
Sd-chuk ANAS Clouded 


leopard (Felis macroceloides) 
akin to the Rimau Dahan of 
Sumatra. 


Pungmar RR ANA (also 
Sik jug-kar) : Red-shouldered 
tiger-cat (Felis nigrescens: 
Hodgs). 

Sikmdr: Marbled 
(Felis dosal). 

Yi 53° Tibetan Lynx (Felis 
isabellina) paler than Felis 
lynchus (in Ladak ¢). 

Tsokde or yi-chhung: Pallas’s 
Lyox (Felis manul). 

Sik-chhum: Spotted Civet-cat 
(Prionodon pardicolor: 
Hodgs). 


Sd-chhyong ANA ABE Com- 
mon Civet-cat. 
melanurus: Hodgs.) 

Chyd-sik: Paradoxurus 
ger: Hodgson. 

Shul-jhi: Tibetan Pole-cat 
(Patorius Tibetanus). 

Tou-p’t: Tibetan  tree-marten 

_ (Martes toufeus: Blyth.) 

Tou-lo: Indian Marten (Martes 
flavigala). | 

Kdlon-shrdm: Black Sable (Pa- 
torius sibellina ). 


tiger-cat 


( Viverra 


lani- 
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Buldkha: Golden Sable of 
Tsang (Putorius auriventer); 
a rare and beautiful species 
found in Tsang, Lhobrak, and 
Jhya-yul. 

Kangshram: Ermine (Mustela 
erminea). . 

Té-mong : Pale Weasel (Mustela 
temon). 

Ld-kyimo: White-nosed Weasel 
(Mustela canigula). 

Stré-mong: general term for 
species of Weasel found in 
East Tibet, e.g. Mustela 
Moupinensis, Mustela astatas, 
and Mustela Davidianus. 


Wok-kar  ASTRTS’ White- 
throated Ferret-Badger 
(Helictis monticola). - 


Dhumpa a ZT Tibetan Bad- 
- oN 


ger (Meles leucura); found 
in Tsang. 

Dhum-pu-se: Tibetan Shrew- 
Badger (Arctonyz albogn- 
laris). | 

Tuk-shram: Hill Otter (Lutra 
aureobrunnea). 

Chhu-shram: Clawless Otter 
(Aonyx leptonyz). 


al —— 
Wak-dongkha AA] ane Tibe- 
tan Racoon or Red Cat-bear 
( Ailurus ochraceus). 


Dhom Kar Tawny Bear (Ursus 
prainosus: Blyth). 


OF TIBET. 
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Dhom-khdina: Snow 
(Ursus isabellinus). 


Dhe’mong Rye K6-k6-nur 


Bear (Ursus lagomyarius), 

Tik-dhompa: Spectacled white 
Bear (Aecluropus melanolea- 
cus) found in Monpin and 
probably north of Namts’o 
Chhyidmo. 


Chyang-ku ye) Golden 
7 ~~? 


Wolf of Tibet (Lupus Tibe- 
tanos). Called shangku in 
Ladak. 

Chyang-rok: Black Wolf of 
Tibet (Lupus lycaon). 

P’archyang: Wild Dog (Cuon 
alpinus: Pallas). 

P’ar-wa: Lesser Wild Dog 
(Cuon primesvus)e 

Wa-mo: Himalayan Fox (Vul- 
pes montana). 


Wé-do-do ayy Yellow Tibe- 


tan Fox (Vulpes flavescens) ; 
found all over Tibet. : 
Yi-gur or Watee: Rusty For 
(Vulpes ferrilatas). 
Wed-nék : a black Fox. 
Gomkhyi: Larger Tibetan Mas- 
tiff. 
Shangkhyi : 
sledge dogs. 
Lingkhyi : Greyhound. 
Chhi-wa; or Chhi-p’s: 
Tibetan Marmot ; 


Bear 


Small Mongol 


the 
of which 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


several species exist in Tibet, 
swarming. every where. 


Kyang "° Wild Ass of Tibet 

(Equus kyang). 

Bong-bhu : Domestic Ass. 

Td: Horse. 

Wal-wa: small black horse of 
Gyangtse. 

Dhe-po: mule. 

Shé-u or Shd-wa: large deer 
sometimes known in books 
as the Barasingh (Cervus 
Wallichii). 

Khé-shé : Spotted deer. 


Séru Aas; the Scrow (Ne- 
morrhoedus sha 
Tso” Tseu A185 the s0= 


called Hodgeon’s antelope; 
the cho of provincial Tibetans 
and stsot of the Ladaki. 


eae. 
Go-a Aa “)" Ravine deer or 


Tibetan chamois (Procapra 
picticaudata). 


Ld-wa BD Musk deer (Mos- 


chus moschiferus), of which 
there are 3 species. 


Kyin 5% Tibetan Ibex (Cap- 
ra sakeen). 
Danmo BAT Fomale Ibex. 


MAMMALIA OF TIBET. 


Né A or Népu: the great 
Borrhel wild sheep ( Ovis 
Nahar), | 

Nyen A135) the Argali wild 
sheep (Ovis Ammon). 

Shapo: Another wild sheep 
(Ovis Vignei). 

Jhang-luk: the large load- 
carrying domestic sheep of 
N.-W. Tibet. 

Ré-wo: Common goat. 

Rd-po-chhe: Wild goat. 

Jagma : Red Squirrel of Sikkim. 

Tdlyé: Squirrel; steel grey 
with jet-black tail. 

Ri-gong: Hare. 4 species. 

Abrd ; and Zdbré: Several vari- 
eties of Lagomys or tail-less 
rats are iucluded under these 
names, | 


ex See 

Ting-Jing 50 'ge 

toothed shrew (Sorex Sikki- 
mensis). | 


Tak-lungchen 55] ae oF Spi. 
der shrew (Sorex myoides : 
Blanford). 

Shing-ting-jing: Treo shrew of 
Khams (Tapaia Chinesis). 
Chhu-jhi-tee: Tibetan water 
shrew (Nectogale elegans). 
P’u-se or Pré-ls : Tail-less shrow 
(Anurosorex equamipes). 

22 


Brown- 
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Tsi-p "et-tee : Uropsilas soricipes. 

Pi-chhung : Musk-rat (Sorex 
murinus). . 

Surdman: Brown mole of Ks- 
ké6 Nur (Scaptonyx fasicanu- 
datus: Milne Edwards). 

Byu-long: Short-tailed mole 
(Talpa micrura). 

Ld-tsi-byu-long: .Musk mole 
(Scaptocheiros moschatus) : 
in N. E. Tibet. 

Jhi-tst : Common rat. 

Tei-tei : Common mouse. . 

Zikmong : Porcapine (in Zayul, 
ke.) 

Gang-ierma: Hedgehog: term . 
for both the Erinaceus auritus 


and Erinaceus Amurensis (of 
Koko N ur). 


Teu ag Greyish-yellow lan- 

| gur monkey with long tail 
(Semnopithecus schistaceus). 

Shtré-khé: Larger Tibetan Ma- 
caque monkey found in 
Khams, &. (Macacus Tibe- 
tanus). 

Mdnu: A brown monkey. . 

A-nwo: Szechuen monkey—Ma- 

 cacus cyclopis. 


Tré, or Shra: gq White langur 
monkey. | 
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= Names used with 
P’a-wang: little discrimi- 
Jhyd-soma: |] nation for vari- 
Gd-wang- ous species of 
To'kys : Bats. The fol- 
Gd-p’ong: lowing kinds 
: frequent differ- 

ent regions of Tibet :— 
Plecotus auritus (Long- 

eared Bat). 


Synotus Tibetanus (var. of 
Barbastelle). 

Vesperugo noctula, 

Vesperugo serotinns. 

Vesperugo discolor. © 


' TIBETAN GRAMMAR, 


Vesperugo Leslieri. 
Vesperugo Maurus (in Dok- 
de and Derge). 
Vesperugo borealis (in 
Khams and Amdo). 
Hipposiderus Prattii (Dar- 
chendo and Lit’ang). ° 
Scoptophilus ornatus (Yun- 
nan frontier), 
Vespertilio mystacinus 
(East Tibet). 
Vespertilio dasyeneme 
(Tsaidam). 
Harpiocephalus herpia(Sik- 
kim, Zayul). 


Birps. 


Jhyd-I&k: Eagle. 


Jhéngs’ or Gho-wo: Lammer- 


gayer. 

Kydk-ldk: White Scavenger 

.. Vaultare. 

_ Gho-ser: Himalayan Vulture. 

Ny4-lék : Osprey. 

- Ping-kyu-ma: Kite. 

- Nélé: Great Buzzard. 

: Bhong-f’a: Tibetan Falcon. 

-.7°4: Hawk (two or three 
species of). 

Ukpa; also Singjhys. Ukpa : 
Owl, the many species of 
which are hardly discrimi- 
nated by Tibetans. 

 Peorok; also ‘Ohhoi-kyong s 


Raven (Pyrrhocorax gra- 


culus). 


Khd-ta: Crow (Corvus pasti- 
nator). 

Kyungka: Jackdaw. 

Te-ka: Magpio (Pica pica). 

Gomchhen kyd-khd: Large- 
headed Magpie. | 

Sa-shdka: Jay. 

Jol-ndk: A species of Black- 
bird (Merula raficollis) : the 


| erat of Tibetan litera- 
tare. 

Jol-f'd : A large piebald Merula, 
described as white in color 
with yellow markings, and 
red behind the ears, 

T'ung-t'ung : Crane. 

Kangka : Heron (Ardea pra- 
sincscéles), 


BIRDS——SPORTING,. - 


-Kyarmo: Bittern. 

Khamchhe Ringmo: Snipe 
(Scolopax solitaria). 

AMdbjhya: Peacock, 

P’urgin: Wood Pigeon. 

Ang-gu: Dove. 

Shing-gin; Woodpecker. 

Lhajhy4 Ghongmo: Crossop- 
tilon Tibetanum., 

Ri-kyek : Lophophorus !’ Huysii 

Ghong-yak: Ithaginis Geof- 
fryoi. 

Horpa-karpo: Theumalea Am- 
herstis. 

.Horpa: Thaumalesa picta. 

Juk-deb: Wagtail. 
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Ghong-sck; Phasianus decol- 
latua, 

Sekpa: Partridge. 

Ong-lok: Tragopon (Ceriornisa, 
Temmincki). 

Ou-néteo: Parrot. 

Pupu-kushu : Hoopoe. 

Kéngbo: Swallow. 

Ohhilpik : Sparrow. 

Ngangpa karpo: White Goose. 

Ngangpa serpo : Yellow Goose. 

Hwang-ya: Sheldrake. 

Ngurpa: Wild Duck. 

Ngur-ru: Teal. 

Yd-tsé: Common Duck. 

Khéshur: Water-hen. 





SPORTING IN TIBET, 


‘rifle: me-d4, 
double-barrel rifle. 
Turkish musket: chdk-f'd. | 
pistol: rangbdr. 
gunpowder: medszé, 
bullet: dik-ril. 
cartridge: medsé-shup. 
small-shot: ts’tges. 
gun-stock; gumdd. 
gun-barrel : dd-chdk. 
powdey-flask : dre-khug. 
gun-cap: me-do. 

(really “ flint,”’) 
trigger: mdsha. 
gun-cock: me-kdm. 
hunting-knife: rd-kys. 
spear: dung; dung-t’ung. 


saddle-cloth : gd-hhep. : 
knap-sack: khdbidka. 

to fire: gyap-pa (me¢-dd). 

to shoot: p’dng-pa, 

to aim at: dtk-pa, : 
to hit: khé-pa. 

to wound : méd-chung-sa. 
to kill: se-pa; sok ché-pa. 
to lie in wait: kok yjdb-pa, 
to creep: p’e-wa. 

to stab: sok-khung gyap-pe. 


horns: rdcha. 


skin: pdk-pa, 
tail: shu-ge. 
bones: rii-pa. 
feathera: pudo. : 
claws :. derrhyut. ur ae 
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{ When the native explorer A—. K—. visited, in the year 1880-81, the 
northern ee of Tibet, he brought back word of the marvellous profusion of 
game of the larger kinds to be found roaming over the steppes of the Jéng- 
t’ang. Mr. Hennessey in the official report thus summarises the explorer’s 
information :—‘ The Jéngt’ang is a vast and marvellous expanse of high 
undulating land ...... only some 1U0 miles broad to the west near Skardo; it 
is widest on the meridian of 86° where it is some 500 miles across, and to the 
east it ends in an inclined width of some 350 miles, from whence it slopes 
further eastwards, rapidly losing its characteristics and merging into the 
cultivated lands of China. Its length is about 1,500 miles, and in area it is 
some 480,000 aq. miles This enormous tract of high table-land is 
believed to be generally some 15 or 16 thousand feet above sea-level... . The 
whole Jéngt’ang is coated by a short succulent grass, which from May to 
August, covers the undulations with the softest of green ts, extending 
far away and visible for even 50 or 60 miles in the clear crisp atmosphere 
pee But beyond the abundant grass, nothing else will grow on this 

igh land; there is no wood or scrub of any kind for fucl; and, in a word, 
the products of the earth are solely suited for graminivorous animals, which 
run wild in enormous numbers, as the yk, goat, sheep, deer, £0 ; and the 
weaker of these provide food for the wolf, jackal, and yi (lynx). It is sald 
the grass does seed, and moet probably is propagated chiefly by that means; 
but other seeds, as of wheat or barley, though they germinate and produce 
fodder for cattle, yield mainly scedless ears, and hence no food for man 
The vast number of wild animals of the Jangt’ang sufferer diminution from 
one cause only—the occasional oxtreme severity of winter, when, deprived of 
grasa, they die by thousands, as their skeletons testify.” ] 


The gun is not loaded : 

Give me another gun: 

When I have fired, hand me 
the other gun at once: 

As soon as you seo it, call out: 


I saw the antelope near the 
river down there: 

Climb up that tree yonder and 
look round : 

Do you see anything : 


I see nothing : 


Follow me quickly: go care- 
fally : | 

That is the dung of what ani- 
mal ? Do you know: 

Lukpa! where are you: 

Here? what is it, Sir: 


Me-dd di dze-me re’. 
Ng4-la me-dé themma kur chik. 
Gyap song-ne, tanda t’eltu ngé- 
la mz-dd Shemma kur chik. 
Di-la t’ong f'al, ke gyak! (or 
kh& tang). 

Md-gi-la chhu-t do-ru teen ds 
mik tong jhung. 

Hé-gi shing dhe dsek-la khor 
t6 shok. 

Khyérang-ghi ghang-yang shih 
t’ongpe f | 

Ngdrang-ghi ghang-yang t'ong 
ght ma re’. | 

Nyurdhu nge shug-la shok; chd- 
ghd song. : 

Dhitdo ghdng-la chi-wa di 
yimpe ? Khyérang she-sdm f 

Wé Lukpa ! Khydrang ghd re’ f 

Diru ! Id 6-sdm f 


fs 


—_ ~ 


e 


SPORTING. 


Be ready with the cartridges: 
If I miss it, there will be a 
struggle for life: 


Sir; I hold my ‘life cheap 
(lit: “do not see my life ”): 
Bears live on that slope: 


What is the name of that bird ? 
I don’t know ; I forget : 


Pick that up; I want it: 


We must climb up the torrent- 
bed : 

Hold on to the tree! take care: 

_1 am slipping down: 

Throw down the powder-flask : 

Let it fall gently : 

.I want help: give me your 

hand : 


There is no grass: the plain is 


quite bare: 
Do you ever see wild y&k on 
this plain: 
IT have never seen yéks here: 
Many wild ydks are found 
beyond that lake yonder: 
Do you see those trees on the 
opposite side of the valley : 
Look further on: you will see 
_ three go-wa deer: 
_ Beyond the three go-wa are 
six nyen: | 
I see them: until now I did 


not notice them. 
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Médsd shup dhe f'dlti shdk ? 

Ngdrang-ghi di-la mi khéi-néd 
(“if I don’t hit it”), sok 
dhang tondé jhung gyu re’. -: 

Kusho; nge sok-la mik té- 
ghi-me’. 

Dhe-mo-ts’o dher gone eee 
dé-ghé yo". 

Jhyd di-la fiing ghang ser f 

Shen-ght ma re’; ngdraag je’- 
ght re’. 

Dhe ruk chik! ngd-la kho-jhe 
yo. 

Ngdcha dhokgar-la shd'ne dzck 


go. 
Shing di dzin: rikpa gim ? 
Sho'dhu ge’tdk shor-ghi-yo’. 
Dze-khu’ dhe tengla yuk chik. 
Di j4m-jdm gyer nang. | 
Roram, goi-pa: ngd-la Idk sing 
Tsh me’: t’dng di t’er Ver du’, 
T’dng di la di re shi’. dong ga 
tong ki du’ ka? 
Ngérdng-gi di-re dong fong . 
ma nyong. 
P'é-gi ts'o dhe p'en-chhe ‘dong 
mdng-po nye chung. 
Khyo’ shing-ts'o dhe lung-pd-s 
par-khd t’ong-ké ? 
P'ar-tsam tot shok : khyd-kyi go- 
wa sum f'ong yong. 
Go-wa sum di p'enchhe nyen fuk 
yo’. 
Ngd dhe-la mik tong: dhd-ta 
pren dhe-la jhd-ra ma jhe’. 
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Look again: take heed : 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


Lok-te 13 shok : nyon chik ! 


' Muook out! where are you go- Rik dim! képa do-ghi a 


aes the body to the river- — ddm-tu ro dt ten 


side: 
Can you skin it: 
WV ork carefully : 


Palya ds she te’uk-kd P 
Ohdgha ldika jhys’ chik ! 


Collect dry dung and burtse, Bang-kdm burtse Hu-ne me dhuk 


and light a fire: 
- Where is the tinder-case. 


she’. 
Mé-chdk-khuk di ghé te’ f 





SHOPPING IN LHA’SA’, 


"Where can I buy books: 


Book-vendors remain standing 
near the western gate of Cho- 

- khang: 

Do they sell printed books : 

They sell both printed books 
and Manuscripts : 

I want to buy the Pe’ma Tang 
Yik of Pe’ma Jungn4i and 
the Péopo book La Bum 
Karpo: 

I have the first book; the 
second is not sold publicly 
in Lhfsé : 

What price do you ask for 
Gyal-rabs Sal-wai Mo-long : 

I want twenty Géldan tangka: 


Will you please abate the price: 
Bir, I have fixed (ist: “cut ”) 
the price; I canuot abate: 

You are outwitting me: 


Pe-chhé-ts’0 ghd-pa nyo t'up 
yong-ngé f 

Pe-chhd-ts’ongpa Oho-khang-ght 
nup-gyd-go tsé-ndi tdng-te de’. 


Pér-ma ts'ong-ghi-re’ f 

Pdr-ma yivehne nytpa ts’ong- 
ghi re’. 

Pe'ma Jungndi-kyi Pe’ma Tang 
Yik di dhang Pén-kyi pe- 
chhé Lu Bum Karpo nyo kho- 
wa yo’. 

Ngd-la pe-chhd dhangpo di yo ; 
nyt-pa di Lhdsd-la d-sdl-la 
ts’ong ghi ma re’. 

Gyd-rdp Salwe Meélong-ghi rin 
ghd ted’ lap-ki yo. 
Ngdrang-la Ganden fangka nyi- 

shu gdi-pa. — 

Khyd'rany khe-ru song v0 dze’. 

Kusho ; rin di cho* pa yin ; khe- 
ru do ms te’uk. 


SHOPPING IN LHASA. 


[never cheat ; we do not throw 
abuse like that in Lh&sé: 

Yon fix the price too high: 

I will lessen the price one 
tangka: 

Taking the price, give me the 
book, please : 


Where are the tea-shops; kind- 


ly show me: 
Tea is sold in the market: 
What kinds of tea have you: 
Various kinds; all that are 
necessary : 
What sort is this tea: 
What is the weight of the 
brick : 
The full weight of this kind : 
What do you call that tea: 
This tea, Sir, is the best; it is 
named Du-t’ang No. 1: 


The price is one shrang and 
two tangka each brick : 

That other tea is Du-t’ang No. 
2; that is the second class: 

Tho third kind is called Gye- 
ps; and the worst is Goka: 

Show me, please, the way to 
the Nipalese merchants : 

They live in T’om-si-ghang 
near Wangdu chhorten : 

What merchandize do they 
sell : 

They sell vases, ornaments and 
bells; they are the gold- 
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Ngdrang lui ma nyong ; Lhded- 
la khd-ts’ok dhende ma gydk. 

Di gong hdchangne cho'-ki-yd’. 

Ngdrang fangka chi’ khe-re do- 
gys re’. 

Gong dhe len-te, ngérang-lé 
pe-chha nang ro nang. 

Jha-t ts’ong-khang ghd re’; ten 
ro nang. 

T’om-la jhé ts’ong-wa. 

JShdi rik ghang yo'pe f 

Nd-so-so; t'dmche kho-jhe yo’. 


Jhé di rik ghang dys’? 
Parkd-yi dek-khd ghd ts'8° f 


Di rik-kyi dek-khd ts’angma yd’. 
Dhe sol-jha- ming-la ghang Ser f 
Kusho, soljha dhe angki t’ebd-bo 
yo (lit: “that tea, it is the 
thumb,” 4.e., best); Aing ds 
Du-t’ang angkt dhangpo Ser 
jhung. 
Pdrka re-re-lé shrang chs’ dha- 
rung fangka nyf dé rin di re’. 
Jhd Shemma Du-t’ang angki 
nyt-pa re’; dhe rik nyt-pa re’. 
Rik’ sumpa di Gye'pa Ser yo’; 
dhang t’d-ma di Goka re’. 
Pd'po-t ts’ong-mi-la lam ten ro 
nang. 
Dhe-ts’o T’om-si-ghang-la wang 
dhu chhorten tsénat dd'-ki-re’. 
Dhe-te’o ts’ong-cok ghang te'ong 
wa f 
Kho-ts’o-yf bhumpa, gyenchhd, 
Ghilbhe ; kho-te’o Lhdsdchen 
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smiths and iron mongers of 
Lh&s&; they are skilled arti- 
ficers and make the large 
gilt-copper domes and gya- 
pik for temples: 

Tarn to the left; now see the 
Palpo workshops ! 


Over each door is a round red 
mark and under the red cir- 
cle is a white crescent: you 

enter thus—beneath those 
low narrow door-ways, down 
three or four steps : 

Some of these Nipalese are 
chemists and some are 

.  dyers: | 
This is a gold-worker’s shop ; 

enter and see what he sells: 


Sir, salaam; what can this 
humble one do for your 
worship : 

. I want a golden charm-box 

with turquoise and pearls : 


. Here is what you want: See 
upon it what kind of tur- 
quoises there are! six “ ya- 
p'uk” the most precious 
sort, and many of the good 
kinds of turquoise“ t'ukmar” 
and “t’uk-kar.” Here also 
are coral beads. All those 


are the thumb. No bad ones 


at all: 


. TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


sérgdr chékgdr yo; kho-ts’o 
dzo-pa kyen-po yin-nat kam- 
bung gydptk ser-3angchen 
chhempo dzo-ki-re’ gompe tin- 
la. 

Yon ngd-la or chhok-la do got; 
tanddé Pd’pochen zo-khang la 
tot Shokf --:.. 

Go-t'd'la ve-re tdke mar-po ril-ril 
yo'te gormo marpo-yi wok-la 
dd-wa chhye’chok yd'pe: dhe 
go’t’em-kyt wokla—men f’d- 
mo—t'emso sum ght shd’dhu— 
dhende nang-la p’ep ro. 

P'd’po khd-she mén-ts’ongkhen 
khd-she ts’ot-gydk-khen re’, 


Di-kd ser-z0-pa-yi khang-pa re’ ; 
pep-la ghang ts’ongpa di td 
ro chik. . 

Kusho, chhd’p’ep; fembhe ds 
nyt-rang-ghi dhondhu ghang 
dze’cho-gha f 


| Ngd-la ser-gys sung-gd-wo dhang 


yu-ché mutik dhang kho-jhe’ 


Nogirang-la ghang kho-wait dhe 
di-ka y3’. Dhe-la yu-kyi rik 
ghang tot ro nang shik! yu- 
puk dhuk chik rik rim pochhe 
Sukmdr t’uk-kar fAangpo yu- 
kys rik le-mo dhe-la yo’. Dir 
kyang jhu-ru-i als yd". Dhe- 
ys ts'angma angki t’eb-bo yd°- 
nat ; la-re rik akpo me’. 
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I want a silver clasp and a Ngdrang-la ngul-kyit chhables 


kabzoma of gold with jasper 
and amber beads on it: 


We sell silver things by weight: 
(iit: “ Like what (ghande) 
the weight of silver shall 
come, like that those things 
are sold.” ) 


All is settled (i. ¢., The busi- 
ness is concluded ). 

Weigh these ear-rings and 
buckles on the steel yards: 
What weight P 

Excellency: fourteen sho: 

Will you dye this pulo red : 


Ouly Tibetan cloth is legally 
permitted to be dyed : 

Where do the Kashmiri mer. 
chants live ? 

Their shops are very fine; there 
is nothing that is not collec- 
ted together there: 

You can buy poultry, eggs, 
fruit, and tsampa at the 
Wangdu-siga market : 

This sheep is plump: 

Your servant will buy mutton 
at the Gya-gyo-wak-sha 
market : 

Meat is very cheap in Lhisé: 

The sinful butchers are Mussal- 
mans who kill all meat out- 
side Lh&sé at Chiri: 
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dhang ser-kyt kabsoma shik 


dhang dhe-la yangti-i ak, 
poshel-kyt ali kyang kho-jhe’ ‘ 


yo’. 
Ngul-kyi karka ghdnde yd'pa, 
dhende ts’ong-wa yin. . 


T’dmche gho-chod”’ jhung (or cho” 
ts’ar). 

Ai-kor chhabma di-ts’o gydma- 
la tek ro chik: Karka ghd 
to? 

Kusho; sho chubsh«. 

Kyikyt terma di marpo te’ot 
gyak-gyu-re’. 

T'im-la Po'kyt t’ruk kar-kyang 
ts'oi gyak chhok. 

Khé-chhe ts’ong-pa di ghdru de’ 
pa f 

Dhe-ys ts’ong-khang dze-bo chhe 
ve’; dher dzompa me'pa chik 
kyang me’. 

T’om Wang-dhu-siga la khyim- 
jhya gong-do, shing-t’ok, team- 
pa, syo ts’uk. 

Luk di ts’6mpo re’. 

Nyt kyi yokpo Gya-gyo-wak-shé 
f'om-la luksh4 nyo yong. . 


Lhdsd-la sh& kye-po re’. 

Dikchen shempa Ohiri-la Lhéed-+ 
chhyt-lo’ la shd kiin-kyt shrok 
se’ pa-yt Khd-chhe-pa yd". 
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Buy some curry-powder for 
two kh4-ghang; it is dear 


Khd-ghang nyi-la p'ing-ship nyo 
chi’; Lhésd la dhe kyong-po 


in Lhasa. re’. 

Weigh this carefully on the Di-ka gya-ma-la nya-ra-kys tek- 
stee] yard and reckon the nat nyfrang-ght su-an-pan 
price by your su-an-pan. nang Shin rin di tsi-nat gyak 

ro chi’. 


Measure the length of that : Dhe-kyt ring tung te’e’ jal chi’, 


VISIT TO KIN-KHOR-DING. 


(This is one of the appellations of the principal temple in Lh&sé; but the 
place is also known familiarly as Cho-khang or the “ Lord’s House.” Sarat 
Chandra Dias describes it fally under this name in his secret rt (un- 
published as yet); whilst the Sarvey explorer A. K. alludes to it thas: “In 
the centre of the city stands a very high square temple called Jhio, the roof 
of which is covered with golden plates. The i in it are numerous, bat 
the most important of these are of Jhio Sékia Muni and of Palden Lhamo. 
The idols are richly inlaid with gold and precious stones, and have various 
ornaments round their necks”) :— 


To-day the Nirvana morth 
begins : 

Today the Lord Buddha be- 
came Bhagawan : 

All persons will go to the Cho- 
khang to do homage to the 
precious lord : 


Let us go enrly : 

There will be a great crowd : 

What shall we take with us: 

Everybody is taking incense- 
sticks : 

Anything else : 

They are carrying bowls of 
butter for the sacred lamps ; 
also scarves of various kinds : 


Dhe-ring Sdgd-ddwa di jhung 
(‘‘ arises ”’). 

Dhe-ring-la Jho-wo Sdng-gyat 
ads Chomdendai dub jhung. 

Kye-wo kiin Cho-khang-la do-nas, 
Jho-wo Rimpochhe-yi shdb-la 
ku-rim dze-yong. Or: Kin 
Jho-wo Rimpochhe-yi shdb-la 
ku-rim dze’pas dhén-dhu Oho- 
khang-la do-gu-yin. 

Ngd-sar do-gyu-yin. 

T’om chhempo chi’ ts'o yong. 

Ngdcha-lachhd ghang khyer-wd ; 

Kiin-kyt poi-rengbhu len-ghs- 
aes’. 

Dhdrung y5dham f 

Mdr-me-yi dhin-dhes médrchen- 
kys p'orpa dhdrung khd-td 
nd-ts'o-ts’o khyer-ghé re’. 


wv 


CHIEF TEMPLE AT LHASA. 


We will withdraw from the 
throng and go up this lane: 


Now we are near the Cho- 
khang: | 
Do you see yon tall poplar: 


Well! what is it: 

That poplar grows up from the 
sacred hair of Buddha lying 
beneath it: 

And do you see that columu 
there : 

Tell moe what it means: 

That column is a memorial of 
the victory by Tibetans over 
the Chinese: 

Behold the portico of the Cho- 
khang! We will enter: 


First, we enter the Ti-tsang- 
khang: 

Now the image-kceper comes ; 
he will explain everything: 
This one ia the famour image 
of the most precious lord 

(Buddha): 


This image here iq not the 


representation of him as 
Buddha: in this figure he 
is only 12 years old; and 
therefore you see a young 
prince but not the Victorious 
One Perfected : 

See you; the face is romark- 
ably beautiful : 
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Mi-ts'ok dhang ghye-nai lam- 
shrang di ghyen-la do-gyu- 


yen. 

Dhdta Chokhang-ghi tsduat lep-: 
song. 

Hd-gi sho'po ringpo di t’ong 
chog-ghd f 

Ydkpo ! Ghang 6 du’? 

Dhe wok-la Jho-woi {d-dho-ker 
kur tang shu-pat, sho'’po dé 
f'ang jhung. ; 

Pd-gi do-ring dhe-la t’'ong-gha ? 


Dhe ghang yin ngd-la she’. 

Po'pa-yi Gyd-ndk-pa la jém- 
pa-t wang-dha shor-na je-do 
shtk doring dhe lang-nai de’. 

Cho-khang-ghi ka-chen-kyt gyd- 
go di toi-shik{ Nang-la do- 
gyt-yin. 

Ngiin-la Ti-teang - khang - ghi 
-nang-la Shug-ghin-du’. 

Dhd-td ku-nyer di yong-ghi-re’ ; 
khorang kiin she’-yong. 

Di-kd Jho-wo Rimpochhe-yi ku- 
ten rdk-chen di yo’. 


Di ku-ten di Sang-gye-kyi yib 
mare’: dt yib-la khung (for 
khorang) lo chu-nyi ting-la 

" mempe ms yong ; dhende gyél- 
shrdt shin-nu Shik t’ong rung, 
Chomdendas di t’ong-ghi-me’. 


Nyt-rang gi shik! Ser-shdl (“the 
golden face,” honorific for 
Shdl) di nyam-ts’drwa-re’. 
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Yonder stands the image of 
Tsong-khépa. Beside him 
has been placed the fossil 
rock named Amolonkha: 


Why is that piece of rock 
there; and what is that bell 
upon it: 

Tsongkhépa discovered that 
rock himself in a cavern; 
and that bell is the bell 
which was used by Mongal- 
puttra : 


Over there in that chapel you 
see the blessed eleven-faced 
Chenresi: 

That figure was made at the 
command of King Srong- 
tsan-gampo; and then the 
king and his four wives 
having died, their spirits 
were absorbed into that 
image: 

It is a marvellous image: 

Pass into the outer courtyard : 

In the courtyard stands the 
efigy of Tho-wo-me-tsikpa: 
further on have been placed 
Tang-tong Gyal-po, and the 
lo-te4-wa Marpa : 

Tang-tong Gyalpo livéd 60 
years in his mother’s womb 
before birth : 

Bat look! what uumbers of 
mice are running about: 


Monks have transmigrated into 


those mice: 
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Ha-gi-la Tsong-khdpa-yt ku- 
ten di deng-te do’. Dhe-tsd-né 
dhak kampo Amolonkhd dhen- 
de jha-wa di thak-ne du’. 

H4-gi p'd-wong dhe ghang-la ten- 
nat, dt ¢dhilbu di yang dhe-s 
tengkha ghang du’ ka f 

P'uk-pa nangla Teongkh4pa nyi- 
vang-ghi p’d-wong dhe nye 

jhung ; di dhilbu di Mongal- 
puttra-yi pempa jhye'ne yo’. 


P’&-ki lhaten-la Chenresi chuchi- 
shalchen kalden ds td chok. 


Song-tsen-gampo Gydlpo-+ kd 
solndt dt kuten di io jhung-te, 
dhe-nai gydlpo dhe dhe-ys 
tsiin-mo Shi dub shing la p’ep- 
ne di p’ungpot nangla khong- 
ghi sem-ts’o te’uk jhung re’. 


Ten ngo-te’archen ch? la so. 

P"s-yt khyam-rd-la dul nang. 

Khyamrd-la T°o-wo-me-tsikpa-s 
kunda di shak-ndi-da’: dhe 
pern-chhe’ Tang-tong - Gyalpo 
@hang Marpa lo-tsiwa shu- 
ndi-re’. 

Kye-wdi ngen-la Tang-tong Gyal- 
po yum-kyt lham-kyi bug-la 
lo dhuk chu thu-ghi re’. 

Yinna-yang toi tang! teiki du- 

du kor-kor gyuk. 

Khor-la ge-long-is’o ni tei-ks teres 

J¥Ur-sOng. 
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Upstairs there are other Tsang- 
khang and other shrines : 

What gods shall we see up- 
stairs: 

In the Bar-khang are Lha-mo 
M&k-jorma and the god 
Tamdin : 

Greatest of all, the image of 
Paldan Lha-mo is above: 

Well, well; we must perform 
full homage another day : 


Yes, Sir: 

We cannot make the circuit 
of all at one time: 

Give some bakshish to the 
idol-keeper : 


Yd-t’ok la Tsdng-khang shen 
tang kuten Shen Thé yd’. 
Yd-t’ok la thé ghang ii-gys 7 


Bar-khang ki nang-la Makjorma 


Lhdmo Tamdin Lhé gshu-so. 


Teng-la, ts’angma nangne chhem- 
po, Pénden Lhé-mo sha-eo. 

Ydk-po, yék-po; shdk then la 
ngd-chék chhdi-jdl yong-sw 
ts'al gh. 

Lhd, |dé-s0. 

Ngdi tsar-chik la kang-gha-t 
chhdt-khor gy chok-pa me’. 

Ku-nyer la solrd (or chd-g4) 
ter nang. 


THE SCAVENGER BEGGARS. 


There sre somes scavengers 
hastening after me: 

I will not listen to them : 

I shall treat them with con- 
tempt : 

An alms, an alms; give, give! 


I have nothing to give you: 
We are very poor men: 


You shall bestow some present : 


Get away, you rogues, you 
vultures : 
Give, give! you are rich: 


I shall call the watchmen : 


Td-téd ro-gya-wa Shik ngat je-la 
nyek-kt duk. 

Ngd dhe-tak la t’8t gyts min. 

Ngd kho-chdk la ngen-chhen ten- 
gyt-yin-no. 

Dom-bu, dombu; ter-nang, ter- 
nang. . 

Nod khyo'la ter gyu chang me’. 

Ngdchd wil-p'ongpa ve.’ 

Khy5’ la chd-g& shik chin git. 

Hd-la gyuk! ngempa-po khyd’ ! 
chd-laék khyo’ ! 

Jhin! Jhin! Khys’ chhuk-po 
duk. 

Ngdi korchakpa la ke tang-gyu- 
yin. . 
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Call, call! you must give one 
tanka: 

One tanka! not even a khé- 
gang : 

You have been a month in 
Lb&s4, yet there is nothing 
at all for us: 


' Who cares! Who cares! I 
shall not give you anything: 


Ah then! wait until we get 
you (lit: come to us): 

Don’t bawl like that, filthy 
Rogya-pa : | 

All right; listen here! when 
you are a corpse, tying a 
rope to your neck we will 
drag you like a dog outside 
the gates of the city. 


We will tear you to pieces: 


Come along: these scavengers 
are indeed the pests of 
Lhisé: 

. They have been bawling away 
at me: 

Where do they live: 

They live on the eastern side, 
beyond MBhanakshol, in 
houses built of bone: 

Though they dress in rags, 
they are very rich : 

Remember it is thus said of 
them :—" Though outside 
their houses bristle with 
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Rék! Rak! Khys’ la tanka 
chik ter gd. 
Tangka chi’ ! ‘Khd-kang chi 
ld-re me.” 
Da-wé chi’ nat khyé’rang Lhdsd- 
la p’ep rung ngd-ts’o-la chang 
me’. 


A-u-se! &-u-se! Ngdrang-ghi ye 
ma ter-gyu-re’ (or ye ter-gyts 
ma re’), 

Jhyd-ra! ngd-te’o-la leb-pa tuk 
guk-te dé'chik. 

Rogy4é-pa ts’ichen ! Dhende cha- 
cho ma gyap. 

T'tk-t'sk ; di-la nyin shik! 
Khyérang ro-ne p’o-wa-la, 
vang-ghi ke-la t’dkpa chhing- 
nai, khyt dhang da-te khydrang 
dhong-khyer-kyt go-mo p’en- 
chhe’ drit’ yong. 

Chhdk-fum-la khyo’rang shral- 
gys-re’. 

Nyampo shok: ro-gya-wa di 
Lhasd-¢ ngen-rim md'do. 


Khongts’o ngdrang-la mangpo 
bar ghi-yd’. 

Gh&-pa de'-ki-de’ f 

Shar-chhyok-la, Bhana-sho’ p’en- 
chhe’-la, rui-pd-chen khyim-la 
nat-ghi-re’. 

Shrulpo ghyin rung, kho-la flor 
fangpo re’. 

Sem-la ngeit chs’ — P'i-lok-la 
di khyim di ré-cho-ne tsup- 
tsup jhung rung; nang-lok-la 
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horns, inside indeed they dhekho-nanak-kyang-nesak sdk 
sparkle with coins.” ts’'er” dhende sung-ght-yo'. 
Many persons are afraid of the Ngar-po-chen yo'pat rogyd-wa 
scavengers who are very i ghdchhen-kyi jik jhung. «— 
ferocious : 


LAKES: RIVERS: BOATING. 





Lake: ts’o. Rudder: kyd-jak. 

Salt-lako: ts’ékha. Bridge: sampa : 

Mere: ts’e-w. Rope: f’ékpa: (of goate’ hair). . 

River: tsdng-po; chhu-wo. Ford: gdl-ku ; rép. 

Brook: bap-chhwu. Storm: ts’sbma, 

Torrents: rigdrchhu. Row, to: kyd gyap-pa. 

Streamlet: chhu-f’en. Swim, to: kydlwa. 

Spring: chhu-mtk. Ford, to: gdlwa (cross over). 

River’s-source: chhu-go, Fasten, to: chhing-wa. 

Bank: gdm. Bale, to: chhu-wa. - 

Reeds: nyuk-ma. Pull, to: den-pa. 

Runping-water: gyuk-chhu. Bathe, to: f’s-wa. 

Current: gyan. Bathed: f'#s song. 

Boat: dhw (in Khams: dru). Steer, to: khd-lo gyurwa. 

Small-boat: nyen. Swamp, to: nup chukpa. 

Boat of hide: ko-d. Sink, to: jing-wa (neuter verb). 

Ferry: dhu-khd. Leaky : chhe'po. 

Boatman: dhu-pa, ko-khen. Back water, to: len-la sho-mo 
_ Boat-hire: dhu-ld. kempa. 

Sail: Darchhen. Landing-place: tang-sa. 

Oar: kyd. Starting-place: Shdng-khd. 

This lake is 32 1é-bors roand: = Ts'o-i kor-lam dé le-bor so-nyi 

There are many lakes in Ru-t’ok nangna te'o Adngpo 

Ratok : The jung. 
The water looke smooth : Chhu dhe jam-jam nang-ké duk. 
The wind is rising : Lung lang-ki-duk. | 


The water appears rough: Chhu dhe teub-tsub nang-ki-duk. 


— * 
oe 
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Are there any dangerous rocks 
in this lake: 
Is the ourrent swift: 
Tie the boat fast : 
The oar is broken : 


Don’t push with the oar: 
Turn the boat to the right: 
The boat is not steady : 

Which way does the river flow: 
(lié: “The flow of the river 
is to where ?)” 

Lower down, the current be- 
comes more strong : 

The river is very full: 


Ie there a bridge across the 
river: — 

Is the river-water fit to drink : 

We must not go too near to the 
cataract : 

Where do the rivers meet : 
Take care: the boat will up- 

- its | 

Row hard to the shore : 

Look out! Take care: 

Can you swim: 

‘Does the river pass through 
that narrow gorge: 

Keep the coats dry, if possible : 


There is a hole in the boat: 

Posh the boat to the further 
shore : 

North of Lhasa is a vast lake 
called Namts’o Chhid-mo: 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. 


Ts’o-< nang-na_ nyén-chén-kyt 
tak dé shak-pa ? 

Chhu-gyin tak-po yinna f 

Tru di tedn chhing. 

Kyd di chhak pa yin (or chhik 
song). 

Kyé ché ndi, ma p’'ul te’uk. 

Tru ydt-su gyur shok. 

Ko-d di do’-ts’uk me’. 

Tsang-pot gyuk-chhu di kala 
yo pat f 


Men-la, gyan di lhak tak jhung. 


Chhu t'dn chhe tdm song; or 
Chhu hd-changne t’én sung. 
Chhu-t00'% kong-la gam-pa du’- 

ka? 
Tsdngpo di-t chhu kyem yo’ pat ? 
Ri-Sar-chhu-t dam-tu yong gys 
mt rung. 


Chhu-do di kala yim-pa ? 


Nyon chik! Dhu di gyel yorg. 


Dam-te rém-rém gyak. 

T8i shok! Nyén chik ! 

Khys’ kydl chok-gd ? 

Di chhu-wo di p'’dghi dak tok- 
po sep-la bab-kin du'-ka ? 

Tuk-po-nam di kem-kem shrung 
ro tong. 

Khin shik dhu bug-la chung. 

P’é-chhyok tuk dhu-la p’sl. 


Lhésd-i jhangla ts’o chhempo 
chi’ dd-ne dhe-t ming-la nam- 
ts'o chhyt’mo dhengai Ser yd’. 


EXCLAMATORY PHRASES. 


The Mongolian name of that 
lake is Tengri Nur: 

There are a few lakes in Tibet 
larger than Namte’o Chhid- 
mo: 

The Yamdok lake is famous 
for the large island in the 
midst of it. The name of 
this island is To-nang: 

What is the name of that 
flower : . 

That one on the bank: 

Tie the boat-rope to that tree : 
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Ts'o di-< khd sok-po di Tengri 
Nur Ser duk. 

PS’ -yul kyi te’o-nam khd-chik 
Ném-ts’o Ohhuk-mo lit chhé 
duk. 

Ts'o Yamdok ds shung-ma la 
ling-ka chhempo tang den-pa 
rakchen jhung. Ling-ka-ys 
fring di Tondng ser yo’ 2 

Me-tok dhe-t ming kang duk-ka ? 


Dhe dam teng-kt e-tok dhe yo’. 
Dhu-ré di shing dhe tengla tak. 


EXOLAMATORY PHRASES. 


Tu-shi shik: Good luck to you! 

Toi shok: Look out! 

Nyén shik : Listen ! Look here ! 

Mi-kydn, mt-kyén: No harm 
done! 

Mitok, mttok: No matter, no 
matter! 

Kham-lok jhe’: It is sickening ! 

Khil’ ze’ shyt’ : Hold your skirt 
out! (as receptacle for 
alius) 

Hé-la khur cong: Be off with 
it | 

Khye’ khye’: Quite enough ! 

Dhe ghd-la p’en: What's the 
use of that ! 

Ttk-t'tk: All right ! 

Ala-l4: Capital; excellent ! 

Yd’-po, yd’-po: Certainly; 
Good, good ! 
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Dhe-g& ys’: So it is! To be 
sure | 

Yd-ya: Yes! 

Min: No! 

A-teéma: Ah me! Alas! Oh 
dear ! , 
Ojt ; Ojt: Salaam (in Khams) 

Ghdle shu : Stay in peace ! 
Nyar got: We must take care ! 
Ohdghd jhe: Be careful with it ! 
Rikpa gyim: Take care! — 
Ghang-la shu: Well then? | 
Id ld-s0: Aye, aye, Sir! 
Késo két: As you will, Sir! 
Chh&k p’ep : Welcome (salaam)! 
Ghé-le p’ep: Farewell ! 
Nyampo shok: Come along! | 
Tsé-ghak jhyt’: Make haste! 
P*imo ma yong: Don’t be late. 
Gyang ma jhyt’: Gor ma gor: 
Don’t delay. . 
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Ohang-rik jhyv shik: Really 
attend ! 

Har-sé jhy’t: Rouse up! 

Rem-rem jhy’s shik: 
yourself. 


MEDICAL 


amehhs: a physician. 
so-t'ab : his mode of treatment. 
men: physic—drugs. 
ril-bhu: a pill. 
chhyemdat men: a powder. 
f’ung: a draught. 
de-ku : ® syrop. 
kyuk-men : an emetic. 
shél-men: purgative. 
St-men : an opiate. 
men-khang: drug-shop. 
jor-men: a plaister. 
num-sem : a poultice. 
nyd-gyur : cholera. 
then-dum : small-pox. 
ts’e’pat-né: ague. 
rong-ts’e’: valley fever. 
nd-ts'a: ordinary fever. 
 mik-ser : jaundice. 
f’u-jong: diarrhoea. 
lo-khok : a cough. 
ldng-t’46b: griping of bowels. 
jhang-khok-la guk: intestinal 
"pain. | 
so-Ser: tooth-ache. 
kyukpa: vomiting. 
burpo: a small boil. 
shu-wa: an ulcer. 
bot: lump from a blow ; bump. 


Exert 
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Shu-le, kusho: Good-day, Sir! 

Ah chhu chhu: It ts cold ! 

Kd-dhi-chhé: Many thanks ! 

Tdnpo kyot : Tread firmly (form 
_of farewell in Ladak). 


TERMS. 

shu-ndk : inflamed sore. 

w-sdkpa: difficult breathing. 

toolma : larynx, windpipe. 

nang-rol: the bowels them- 
selves. | | 

ten-khok: chest and heart- 
region. 

dho’pa: stomach. 

lo: side of the body. 

bho-longwa: ankle. 

lii’-pa: phlegm, mucus. 


t'&k (AT ): blood. 


ngul-chhe: perspiration. 

chhu-nék: pus; matter. 

mé&: a wound. 

chin: urine (the vulgar word). 

ri-chhu or fi-chhu: urine (me- 
dical term). _ 

kyék: excrement, 

tukpa: wind, flatalence. 

ts6-u tsukpa: to lance. 

tsé gyakpa: to bleed (sargi- 
cally). 

ted tdngwa: to go to stool. 

tsd tokpa: to feel the pulse. 
(which in Tibet is done three 
times successively with dif- 
ferent fingers). 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


Money Tasce. Sitver Coins anp Incors. 
| Khéd-ghang =I}anna | 
J karma ==} anna. Kdr-ngd =32} annas. 
2} karma ==) khdghang. Chip-chhye’ =32 annas. 


4 khé-ghang =1 Sho-ghang. Sho-ghang or Miskal =5 annas. 
10 sho-ghang =1 shrang. Genden Tangka =7} annas. 
90 shrang ==1do-ts'e or Gyd Tangka is the Indian rupée. 

ydmbhu. Nék-sdng : =3} rupee. 
: Luk-m?’-ma: silver 
ingot, size and . | 
—- shape of asheep’s . " | 


hoof = R15-annas 10. 
Yék-mi’-ma: “yak’s | 
Gotp Pieces. ee ae =R31 annas 
Td-mt’-ma; or Do- 
Ser-tho = Rupees 9}. tee’: ingot, shape 
Ser-sing = Rupoes 60. and size of horse's 
.(Both coins rarely seen ). hoof = R156}. 


- N.B.—The ‘common silver fangka coined in Tibet, and known 
variously as ndk-fang, ché’fang, and Genden fangka, is about the 
size of an English half penny but thinner. The legend on this 


coin is SST HARA BAT IO TS AST It in marked 20 as to 
be cut into various pieces; and the khd-ghang, kar-ngé, (i.0., 5 kar- 
ma), chipchhye’ and sho-ghang, are merely the fangka cut or broken | 
into }, }, }, and 3 parts respectively. In Khams, the Indian 
rupee, which is current all over Tibet, is preferred to the tangka, 
and is styled P'tling gormo. In Sikkim the rupee is termed tiruk, 
in Ladak girmo, in Central Tibet gyd-fam and chht-gor. The large 
silver ingot, styled in Tibet do-ts’e or td-ms’ma, circulates in Tibet, 
Turkistan, and Mongolia, y4mbhu being the Turki name and kurs 
the Mongol term. Its value varies, being sometimes ag low in 
Indian currency as Re. 125. 


‘ 
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Meat Measure. Corn anp Liquips. Tsa WEIGHTS. 


1 gydri=1 Bh. 1 chémka=} or 1 pint. 1 parkhd=4 to Shs. 
2 gyéri=l dum. 2 chémka=1 breor dhe. 4 parkhd=1 ko-tot. 


2dum=llhu. 5 bre =1 bo. 3 ko-tot =1 gém. 
3 thu =l suk. 4 bo =1 khal. 2 gm =Ilgdlor 
25 khal = =1 bhor-ra, gyap.- 


LingaL MEASUREMENTS. 

Pi-#’o: span between thumb and forefinger stretched without 
straining. | 

T’o-ghang: span between thumb and little finger. 

Kang-ghang: length from elbow to knuckles. 

T’u-ghang: distance from elbow to tip of middle finger. 

Domba: distance from finger-tip to finger-tip, both arms out- 
stretched. 

(N.B.—A “piece” of Nambhu cloth at Gyantse measures 9 
domba or 54 feet). 

Gyang-t’dk: distance to which the voice will reach (about 300 
yards). 

Te’d-lam : distance traversable before breakfast (about 5 miles). 

Nyin-lam: a day’s journey; differentiated also into luk-pe 
nyinlam “a sheep-driver’s march ” (6 miles) ; kang-t’ang-ghi nyin- 
lam: “ foot-march ;” and ¢é-pe nyin-lam: “a horseman’s march ” 
(22 miles). : 

The Chinese Li of 486} yards is frequently used in Eastern 
Tibet, 


—_— 


TITLES, &O0., IN TIBET. 


Gyélwd Rimpochhe: the Dalai Lama or Grand Lama of Lhasé. 

Kydp-gin: “ Protector”—familiar designation when speaking 
of the Grand Lama. 

Dési or Sdkyong: the Regent or Temporal Ruler of Tibet, who 
is, however, always an ecclesiastio. 

Gydlts'ap Rimpochhe and Gydlpo: popular titles of the Regent, 
especially in use in the provinces. 
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Ka-lén: official title of each of the five members of the Privy 
Council, or kashak, which advises the Regent in state affairs. - 


Shd-pé (GIT aR “lotos-foot”): other and more popular 
title of a kdldn. 


De-woa Jong: popular designation for “the Tibetan Govern- 
ment” or “Grand Lama's jurisdiction.” 


KGélin-shak Lhen-gyat (ANS SA STE ar ): the fall 


designation of the Regent’s Council, supreme in Judicial, Legisla- 
tive and Execative Administration, 


Kalén-T't-pa : the Speaker or Chairman of the Council. 
w— nw 
Chyi-khydb Khempo (HVAT A"): the sole ecclesiastical 
member of the Council (the other four being laymen) who is 
now the brother of the former Dalai Lama and knownas the 


Lha-la Té Lama at Lh4sé and also by the Chinese name of is 
Lama. 


Ampdn WaT Aq: title of the two representatives of Chinese 


interests at the Court of Lhés4 and whose “advice” is of Peremouns 
influence at the present day in Tibet. 

Panchhen Rimpochhe: the Head Lama of ‘Téshi-Ihimpo Monastery 
and titular temporal ruler of the province of Tsang. He is 
held to be the incarnation of the 4th Dhyani Buddha, Wo’ pékme’ 


(ARSATAS) 


Génden De-pa Lama: the Head of the GAlden Monastery, said 
to rank in Ui ecclesiastically next after the Gyalwa Rimpochhe. 
He is not an incarnate lama, but is nominated, under Chinese 
influence, ostensibly on the choice of the Kélins. 

Kusho P'dkpa Do-gin: the Head of the Sé-kya Monastery. 

Méd-pa Lama : the Head of the Sera Monastery, near Lhiaé, 


Dong-pa Lama: the lay co-ruler of Mindol Ling (SH 3ATHIC ) 
the principal Nyingma monastery in Tibet. 
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 Mé Rimpochhe : title borne by the Head of the great Jhang 
Taklung Monastery, 40 miles north of Lh4sa. 
Chasdk: the Regent’s secretary or deputy. The Grand Lama 
‘has also a Chésik. 
Da lo-ye: ampans’ aide-de-camps (two i in auieben): 


K4-ghung (ANA, + ): secretaries of the K4-léns. 


T’im-pin-chys : the Chief Judge of Lhaés4 from whom appeal 
lies sometimes direct to the K4-lons. 

Shdl-chhe-pa: literally “ the Big-faced One ;” another teas 

Chhak-dzo’-pa: government Treasurers at Lhasf, five in number 
to whom the Jongpons pay in the revenue os collect in the 
provinces. 
_ Jong-pin: officials, mainly civil bat with a limited military 


at 
control, who govern the various Jongs (NEC’) or petty districts 


into which all Tibet (save in the Jhang-t’ang) is portioned ont, 
collecting revenue, &c.; answering to our “Collectors” in India. 
Of these there are 53. 

Ohyt-khyab of Ny4-grong in Khams ia the Dalai Lama's Comiise 
sioner for the administration of this special portion of the king- 
dom. He ranks above the 58 ordinary Jong-pons. 

Garpén of Rudok: a special governor of the western districts 
of Gart’ok and Rudok conjointly. 

Dhung-khor-pa: civilian officers; working in Lh4s& as sub- 
ordinates to the Kd-dhung or Ka-lins’ secretaries, but in the pro- 
vinces under the Jong-pon, to the office of which they aspire lo 
attain. . | . 

Tse-rung-pa: ecclesiastical office-cleiks ranking with the fore- 
going and managing the financial busiuess of very large monasteries 


om, 
er-yik-pa (ANA ARTEL “golden-letter bearer”): name 
given to special envoy of the Emperor of Ciina or of the Dalai 
Lama, Dearing presents and formal greetings between the two 


Courts. 
Tulku: any incarnate Jama, t.¢., a lama holding i in his person- 


ality the spirit of some departed saint. — 


v 
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Kusho ( va ): title of honour placed before the per- 
sonal name of a person of position, lay or clerical, male or female. 


Rimpochhe : ‘‘ most precious;” title added after the names of: 


Incarnate lamas and heads of important Gompas; sometimes 
appended to official designation, sometimes to personal name. 

Lhd and Kusho are frequently used in first addressing persons: 
as we should say “ Sir” and “ My Lord.” 

Péimbo: also Pémbo Rimpochhe: ‘‘ Officer!” “ most precious 
chief ; "’ forms of address to Government officials. 


Lhécham @ AA : female title like our “Lady.” It is affixed 


to the names of the wives and widows of lay notables. Often also 
used alone when speaking of or to such ladien. 

Cham Kusho : honorific female title, but inferior to lhdcham, 

Cham-chhung : unmarried ladies’ title answering to our “ Miss” 
or perhaps rather “ Hon'ble Miss;” as it is only applied to the 
upper classes. | 

Lha-yum Kusho: lady dowager. 


Khempo (ARS): abbot or head of the larger monasteries; 


but said to be a Degree attaching personally and not necessarily 
to the holders of particular offices; perhaps like our D.D. 


De-pa (REP): territorial chiefs having fendal authority, but. 


without prejudice to the paramount claims of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment ; a common title in Eastern districts where sounded Deda. 


T"so-pin (Saar Ras) : president of the headmen of a set or 


“circle ” of villages, elected by his brother headmen to control the 
whole Khor or circle in its relations with other village circles. 


Pi-pdn (HAF ): ordinary headman of a single village. ° 


Gen-po or Gen-sum: Village elders who (as in Russia) elect the 
Pi-pon. 


Gerpa: zemindar or land-owner 


™ 
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Mi-ser: tenants of small-holdings, held from monasteries 
or noblemen or direct from Crown, A numerous class answering 
to the small farmers in Ireland or crofters in Scotland; but sub- 
jected to considerable taxation of produce and with heavy liabi- 
lities of personal service (#é-@ and @-/é&k). | 

P’é-piin and P’-ts’en: in a village, those denizens of it having 
the same Jha or household god. 

Ts’e-yok : “life-servants ” or slaves, reduced to that condition 
through ene or debts, and, occasionally, by capture and 


eee 





RELIGIOUS EDIFICES; AND ADJUNCTS THEREOF. 


Ling : a large collegiate monas- 
tery analogous to the Chris- 

_ tian abbey. 

Chhoidé: a lamasery where 
Tantrik and occult stadies 
are specially followed. 

Gémpa (often Gémba): any 
ordinary lamasery, large or 
small. 

Shigin: small village gompa 
with only 3 or 4 inmates in 
adjacent bute. 

Té-te’'ang: special schools or 
“chairs” established within 
the larger monasteries, for 
the teaching of particular 
doctrines and generally en- 
dowed with property, land, 
&e. 

P’uk: a recluse’s cave, often 
inaccessible to outsiders, and 
‘usually such caverns are 
found together in a colony 
styled Ri-f’ot. Name also 


given to any set of hermits’ 
cella, not necessarily caverns. 

Ri-f'oi-ba: the dwellers in the 
P’uk. 

Chhérten : seaotaohe of stone, 
built upon a series of square 
steps, and often containing a 
saint’s relics, They follow 
one general pattern capable 
of certain modifications and 
are of all sizes; being mostly 
small solid masses of ma- 
sonry ; yet in some cases ex- 
aggerated into huge struc- 
tures 8 or 9 storeys high, 
containing chapels, shrines, 
images, and relics, as in the 
fine chhortens at Gyangtse 
and Jhampa Ling. 

Mendang: long narrow heap of 
inscribed stones banked-up 
betwixt two low  lenthy 
parallel walls. Sometimes, as 
in one example at Leh, more 


RELIGIOUS 


than a mile long, and is 
formed by degrees from every 
pious traveller, as he passes, 
depositing a slab inscribed 
with sacred formule. 

Bldnt Khorlo (or simply khorlo) : 
prayer cylinders, both the 
portable ones worked in the 
hand like a child’s rattle and 
the large barrels fixed on 
pivots. Those worked by 
running streams are styled 
Chhu-khor. 

Mant Lhdékhang: shed or house 
sheltering series of prayer- 
barrels arranged like a system 
of huge bobbins; so named 
when isolated from any reli- 
gious edifice, 

Tsuk-la-khang: the temple at- 
tached to large monastery. 
Lhd-khang: ordinary temple 
isolated from any monastery. 
Du-khang: worship-hall of a 

Gompa. 

Ts'o-khang: general congrega- 
tion-hall in large Gompas 
where public ceremonials are 
held. 

Gong-khang: chapel in temple 
wherein the images of demons 
and “terrific deities” are 
segregated. 

Gyd-p’tk ; or Gep’i: a cube- 
shaped structure with con- 
cave sides, being a wooden 
framework covered with gild- 


a 
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ed metal plates, and placed as 
a dome on temples. 


Idb-ding: enclosure where 
travollers can pitch tenta. 

Sung-bum: conica] stone oven 
outside houses in which juni- 
per is burnt as offering to 
propitiate evil spirits. 

La-ku: metal images. 

Dempa: large erect figure of 
any deity. 

Ny&k lu-kbu: licentiously-posed 
figures. 

Din-chok: offering-table for 
flowers. 

Shu-mar: chief lamp before 
the larger images. 

Mar-me: small lamps burning 
before deities; and used in 
large numbers at kan gsharites. 
They sre smal] brass bowls 
of butter with floating wicks. 

Ohhd’ kyok : libation-bow]; some- 
times made of skull with 
gilded metal cover and with 
stand beautifully chased and 
ornamented. Frequently 
known as ts’e ght bhumpa. 


2 


Mé-long: convex mirror of oval 
shape over which, in fore- 
casts, holy water is poured. 

Damaru: small dram com- 
posed of two skull-tops fasten- 
ed back to back, the opening 
on either side being covered 
with prepared fish-skin; 
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sometimes having pendant 
tassels of bunches of buman 
hair. 

Dorje: sacred implement held in 
the hand during ceremonials 
and shaped like very small 
hand-dumbells with . open- 
work knob at each end. Oni- 
ginally meant to represent a 
thunderbolt. 

Pur-bhu: ornamental-headed 
brass javelin with three-sided 
spike, used by priests during 
exorcisms against demons. 
The original p’urbhu is in 
Sera Gompa, Lhasa. 

Kang-dhung: long thin trum- 
pet made of hollow human 
thigh-bone; sometimes the 
joint-end has a piece of ha- 
man skin very neatly sewn 
round it, or a thong-like piece 
hanging to it. Used in tem- 

ple ceremonial. 

Dhilbhu: small brass 
with elaborate handle. 

Dhung-kar : Conch-shells, blown 
as interludes in congregation- 
al book recitals. 

Dhung-chhen: great copper 
trumpet, abont 8 feet long, 
blown at 3 a.m. to summon 
inmates of gompas to the 
morning rites in the du-khang. 
Reqnires two men to holditup. 

Yai-khyil Dhung-kar: white 
conch-shell with whor] twist- 


bell 
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ing to right, very rare and 
when of large size, almost 
priceless. ‘Used in monas- 
teries as calling horns. 
Gyé-ling : long cornet-like tram- 
pet with holes and stops. 
R4é-dung: copper trumpetor horn 
without side-holes or stops. 


Roi-ma (QRar SA) small brass 
cymbals in pairs, 
St-nyen (ANorge) cymbals 


of better tone and with cloth 
pad to hold with on either 
side. 

Ngd: large drums with long 
handles placed in temples and 
often taken out for ceremonies 
in houses. | 

Ghang-ngd: large heavy metal 
gong- 

Ydng-yik: music-score used in 
more elaborate temple-music 
for trumpets and conches. 

Bumpa: flagon for holy-water, 
with a lid and long spout, 
and with holes at top for tall 
bunch of peacock-feathers. 


Tit-bum ( BA aga ) one of 


the varieties of Bumpa; a 
small teapot-like vessel clad 
in red nabia and with pea- 
cock feather in hole at top. 
Often of silver. | 
Ohhab-bum : much largor variety 
like a tea-urn with spout and 
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with receptacle in lid for 
flowers. Sometimes termed 
Jhya-ma-bum. 


Shin-gho (AGT AS) or Shén- 


fong: a tall open copper vessel. 
Nabié: wrappings of coloured 
silk or satin put on idols, 
books, bowls, &c., and regard- 
ed as the “clothes” of such 
implements, 


Torma : many kinds of sacrificial 
offering are thas styled ; but 
name usually applied to small 
effigies of butter stamped 
with various sacred devices, 
or else to pieces of wood or 
moulded clay, coloured, on 
which are plastered small 
slabs and medals made of 
butter. 

Poi-rengbu: incense-tapera, very 
thin and generally coloured 
pink, burning rapidly and 
emitting slight odour; used hy 
visitors to shrines who light 
them at lamp burning before 
image they would honour. 


Afendré : small cone, bee-bive- 
shaped, stuck all over with 
raw rice, with dabs of paint 
here and there, and placed 
near the Shu-mdr. A hole in 
the apex serves as a receptacle 
or vase for unused and partly- 
barnt incense-tapers. 


~ 





Bék: masks for use in devils’ 


dance on the Gurn Pema 
festival. When not in use 
are hung up on the walls of 
temples, with coloured robes — 
and sleeves draped beneath to 
represent body of face depic- 
ted by mask. 


Kyilkhor: framework or shelves 


on which series of images are 
grouped; also any sacred 
diagram on floor (mazdal.) 


Gyen-ts’en (Spray ): the 


Buddhist “flag of victory.” 
Seen in two styles: (1) a 
tall cylinder of black felt 
with a white line or insertion 


- encircling it near lower end, 


and two vertical lines of 
white running from top to 
bottom at right-angles to 
other white band. Closed in at 
top where it narrows so as to 
be often almost like a shut 
umbrella, and sometimes 
surmounted by metal trident. 
(2) Also, made up of three 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, 
arranged flounce-like one 
above the other, with a white 
flounce between each colour ; 
and placed on tops of poles 
which are planted in the 
ground near temples and 
chhértens. The first kind 
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decorate the eaves of gompas 
and palaces. 


Dédr-chho and Lungté: flags in- 


scribed with mystic formula 
and strips of coloured cloth 
fastened to tall poles; the 
wind fluttering the flags and 
so uttering the prayers print- 
ed thereon. Lung-ta one 
‘‘ airy horse.” 


Lew (AA) o r Dé (in 
~~ 
Sikkim): reeds or very thin 
straight twigs about 2 feet 
in height, strung with yarn 
of various colours and bits of 
stick, in close likeness to the 
yards and rigging on a ship's 
mast. When anyone is sick, 
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these are made and planted 
beside the path nearest to 
the house. As they are 
supposed to resemble the 
vatural dwelling of demons 
which cause sickness, the 
demons are presumed to be 
enticed therein ont of the 
sick man’s body. 


Shol-dum : gauze cylinder placed 


over lamp; at top a metal 
rod, projecting therefrom, 
holds another smaller cylinder 
of paper inscribed with 
prayers above the lamp-flame; 
aud, being freely suspended, 
the draught from the flame 
causes it to revolve. 
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The following are the colloquial designations of the more 
popular deities, saints, &c., whose effigies are to be seen in 
Tibetan temples :— 


Sana-are Safiya Buddha Shakyamuni, the Bnddha who 
T’osra; or JHO-o last appeared on earth; known also as 
Rimpoceye : Chomdendai, and familiarly as “the Jho.” 
There are said to be three original or “ self- 
sprung” images of the Jho: one in the Jho- 
khang at Lhdsé, representing him as a boy 
of 12; one in the Chan-than-sze temple at 
Peking, as an adult; anda third in the 
golden temple of Kumbum, near Koko Nur, 
as an old man, Copies in bronze of these 
three occar in the chief Tibetan temples.’ 


I 


Juampa (SRN); 


or Joaupa Gowro: 


WO'pdéxue’; or 
Ts’ g-Pékue’ : 


JH#0-0 Mi-xyo’ 
Dore: 


JHO-O Cnen-Rats}: 


Jésu-vane; or Jiu. 
P&L: 
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the Buddha to come (Sansk: Maitreya), 
generally pourtrayed as seated European- 
fashion and not as other deities. Many 
gigantic figures exist; one 70 feet high a&— 
Potala; another 180 feet high in Jhampa 
Bum-ling temple in Amdo; others in the 
Rong Jhamchhen Gompa in Tsang and in 
Daipung Monastery. These huge images 
are styled Jhamchhen. 
the Sanskrit Amitabha the Dhyani Bud- 
dha from whom emanated the famous Chen- 
raisi. He is incarnated in the successive 
Panchhen Rimpochhe of Fashilhimpo, who 
is thus spiritual father of the Grand Lama 
of Lhasé. 
the Dhyani Buddha corresponding to the 
Sanskrit Akshobhya. A gilt image of this 
being, said to be 1,200 years’ old, is the chief 
treasure in the Ramochhe temple at Lhésé. 
the great protecting genius of Tibet, in- 
carnated in the Grand Lama of Lhésé. He 
is a Ye-shei Sem-Pa or Dhyani Sattwa, 
spiritually emanating from Wo'pékme’, 
though actually born from a lotos. Usual- 
ly depicted with eleven faces and many 
arms (properly 1,000) and in the palm of 
each hand an eye. His full Tibetan name 
is Spyan-ras-gzigs Dbang-p'yug (Sansk: 
Avalokiteswara.) : 
known as the Shén-nur gyurpa or Renew- 
er of Youth; a Dhyani Sattwa, in sanctity 
second only to Chenraisi. He is constantly 
incarnated in the current Head of Sakya 
Monastery. Appears in temples seated, 
with crossed in-folded legs and upturned 
soles, on a large lotos. Brandishes gadé or 
mace in right hand and a dorje in his left, 
“ 


b 


1938 


Dore CHHANG: 


Z, RKZEX : 


Lixna Dorse; or 
CuHYAaKkDOR: 


Laxua Dore; or 
Cunraxua Done: 


Doumwa (Here); 


or TO-MA : 
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Blue lotos sprig is clasped in inner bend 
of left elbow. Head encircled with high 
coronet. 


a third Dhyani Sattwa, who was evolved 
from the Dhyani Baddha Afi-kyd Dorje. 
Chief shrine is in Chakpoiri Medical Mon- 
astery at Lhas& Often figured in his 
“terrific aspect” with screaming face and 
dishevelled hair, his body painted scarlet. 
He flonrishes the dorje. In Gyautse Chhor- 
ten is a famous golden statue of this guardian 
of the Gelukpa order, (Sansk: Vdjrapant). 
Kashyapsa Buddha, or the Atom Eater; a 
Buddha who lived on earth ina former age. 
Relics of his corporeal substance seem still 
plentiful, as they are served up in medical 
pills obtainable from several Tibetan digni- 
taries. 
subduer of evil spirits and guardian of the 
mystic doctrine. Represented with hang- 
ing belly and with open mouth displaying 
three large fangs. Often confounded with 
Dorje Cbhang (also styled Chhyakdor) and 
also with the next deity. 


De-pén or Ruler of the Noijin or moun- 
tain spirits. He may be distinguished 
from the just-mentioned deity by bis green 
paint or green clothing. Known in Tan- 
trik ceremonial as “ the green-robed Lakna 
Dorje.” 

“She who delivers ;” the chief goddess 
of Tibet who has ever co-operated with 
Chenraisi for the good of mortals. Her 
spirit has disintegrated itself into 21 branch 
emanations whose images grouped in series | 
are known as a Dolma kyilkhor. 
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Dorse P*{mwo; or benevolent goddess at one time incarnated 
Dorse Néviorma: in form of a sow, hence her name “ The 


Sow with the Dorje.” Often figured in a 
curious medley of an upright pig backed 
by one or more females conjoined in one 
image, Incarnated in lady-abbess of Samd- 
ing Monastery, Yamdok; but another 
female incarnation occurs in a community 
on margin of Namts’o Chhyidmo, a third 
at Markula in Lahal. The Pig-lady is 
also specially worshipped at Tstin-mo-t’ang 


Gompa in North Sikkim. 
Pannen Lusuo a ferocious goddess figured in riotous 
<r ttitude, trampling on the mangled remains 
RY ay aay & ? ping ng 


of her lovers whom she has decoyed to 
destruction, and with uplifted bowl from 
which she is jauntily drinking their blood. 
Over her arm there dangles a huge rosary 
of skalls, and she carries both dorje and 
gada (club). Known also as Pdnden Mék- 
jorma. | 

T’0-NYE® CHENMA: another terrifying goddess, “she who is 
wrinkled with anger,” who was at one 
time incarnated as Z&-khri, Nepalese wife 
of king Srong-tsan Gampo. 

TAMDIN: a god always painted red and generally in 
human form, but occasionally appearing 
with a horse’s head and neck but a man’s 
body. Classed as a f’owo or wrathfal 
deity, because, though well-disposed to 
men, he terrifies demons by neighing. 

Sure; or Dorze the Lord of Death, figured with sword 

JiK-JHYE’: and many faces, but has several distinct 
forms represented. His coercion is one of 
the chief feats of the Ng&k-pa or Tantrik 
priests who then make use of rosaries 
formed of discs of human skull or of ele- 


™ 


Nam-se ; or Nam-1’o! 
Sare: 


ZaMBHALA: 


’-LH-r1 Gra-Po: 


Pe’-war; or CuHuHol- 
KYONG : 


Goma sH1; or CHaO!- 
KYONG SHI; or JIK- 
TEN-KYI GYAL-CHHEN 
sat; or the “ Dik 
Rajas:” 
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phant stomach-stone. Shinje is sometimes 
figured presiding over a cauldron in which 
he is boiling the heads of the doomed. 

God of Riches, said to be the same as_ 
Kuwera, but title really means “ Son of the 
listening ears.” Usually depicted with 
retinue of aerial sprites; and he is always 
painted either yellow or else black. 

a Ng&k li’ or Tantrik deity, often con- 
founded with Nam-se, and usually figured 
clasping to his breast with lustfal gestures 
some female deity. 

king of the fire-spirits, endowed with 
power to purge from consequences of sin 
those souls in the Bardo whose form of re- 
birth is so far undetermined. Figured some- 
times as seated astride a red ram, sometimes 
as perched on a huge lotos beneath an um. 
brella. 

king of the astrologers, represented in 
Gompas asa king riding on a yellow or | 
white lion, and robed in tiger-skin. He is 
the ytdam or tatelary deity of the profes- 
sional astrologers attached to the Ramochhe 
temple at Lhésé who, asa body, are like- 
wise known by his name. However, the 
chief of the class, the incarnation of Pe-har 
himself, resides at N&-chhung grove near 
Lhésé. This personage is styled Néchhuog 
Chhoikyong, is treated with divine honours, 
and he it is who forecasts, on a vacancy, the 
characteristics whereby the new Grand 
Lama of Lh&sé may be identified. 

synonyms for the four terrific doorkeep- 
ers or guardians of the doctrine, and in Bad- 
dhist literature described as four kings 
dwelling on the edges of the top of Mount 
Meru to protect the 33 greater gods. They 


TsONG-KHAPA; OF; 
Je RiwpocaHe : 


Pema JUNG-NAl; oF 
Guru Rimpocuae : 


P’oL JHUXNG; or 
JHO-0 ATISHA: 


26 


~ 
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usually seem. to be painted on the outside 
walls of the Gongkhang and the monastery 
treasure chamber, where they are represent- 
ed as reeking with gore, wreathed in skulls, 


- and of hideous aspect. Of the four, one 


carries a hook, another a chain, a third a 
snare, and the fourth a bell ; each bearing 
in the right hand a bowl, representative of 
the world. Flames surround the figures 
together with a retinue of animal-headed 
demons. 

deified hero; the great Buddhist reformer 
and founder of the Gelukpa school. Died 
1440 A.D. Iife-sized figures and relics of 
him abound everywhere; the most costly 
effigies being set up in the Galden and 
Kumbum monasteries which he founded. 

the well-known Padma Sambhawa, de- 
viser of much eclectic ceremonial and jug- 
glery, founder of the Urgyenpa sect, and 
everywhere popular, especially in Derge, 
Tsang, and Sikkim. Grottoes where the 
saint lived are shewn in all parts, in some 
of which refuse of his food in the shape of 
a reddish dust is still sold. His sayings as 
contained in his “ Lotos Picture-writings ” 
are universally quoted. Other names popu- 
larly designating the saint are Urgyen Pema 


and Guru Pema. In Tantrik rites he is 


held to assume a terrific as well as a mild 
aspect and is then styled Dorje Dholéé. 

the famous Bengal pandit, Atisha, other- 
wise Dipankara Buddha, who came from 
Magadha as a missionary to Tibet for the 
revivification of Buddbism. Labouring 
for 17 years, he died 1053 A.D. at Nyet’ang - 
near Lhis& Deified and greatly revered. 
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Dom RimpocuHe: 


LuacHam Man- 
DARAWA: 


Sinyi Panpita: 


So’xc-TsEN Ginuro _ 
(SRASH HAT) 


or Je Ghupo: 


Lompo Gar: 


T’axG-Tona GraLpo: 


Suispune NoakwaxG 
NaMGYAL: 
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bromston, pupil of Atisha, and founder 
of Kadampa sect. Built Rading Gompa, 
to the north of Lhés4, and there a huge 
efigy of the saint is worshipped. His 
tomb is shewn in Jhang Taklung Gompa, 
35 miles N.N.E. of Lh&sé. 

wife of Gura Rimpochbhe! Her shrine 
is at Ribo Tagzang near Mount Everest. 


the famous teacher who founded the sect 
whose head-quarters continue still at S4-ky4 
Monastery (50 miles due north of Mount 
Everest). Died circa 1245 A.D. 

the king of Tibet who introduced learn- 
ing and therewith the beginnings of the 
Buddhist faith into Tibet, circa 680 A.D. 
His effigy and those of his two wives, the 
Chinese and Nipalese princesses, have been 
set up in almost every monastery in the 
land. The most highly reverenced images 
of the trio, into which it is said their es- 
sences were absorbed, are those preserved 
in the Jho-khang, Lhf&sé. 

prime minister of foregoing king, incar- 
nate, now-a-days in abbots of Tengyai Ling, 
Lh&sé. 

a lama of piety and engineering skill who 
built eight chain bridges over the Yeru 
Tsangpo, 250 years ago. An amusing 
anecdote of the saint’s birth is given in 
the Nineteenth Century, October 1889. 
asaint of literary and engineering skill. 
He built, 200 years ago, chain bridges over 
rivers on the Bhutanese border, and is held 
to be still incarnate in the successive heads 
of Tashichhoidzong Monastery, the chief 
lamasery of Bhutan. 
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Cunot-eraL Terpak a deified hero who has appeared on earth 
Linopa : so far 17 times; incarnate in the successive 
heads of Mindol Ling. 

Lama Jz P’axmopurP: known also as Situ Gyalpo, a saintly. 

Tibetan king—the first to gain sway over 
the whole country, built many forts and 
monasteries; died 1372 A.D. His image 
and the tombs of the 18 kings of the dynasty 
he founded exist at Densat’il, a ruinous 
gompa on the left bank of the Yern, [5 
miles east of Tse-t’ang. 


Subjoined are the colloquial designations of the different 
classes of lesser deities, demons, and other supernatural 
orders = 


Rik-zin: the 8 sages expert in Tantrik arts, of whom the chief 
is styled Lo-pén Hum-kara (¢. e., Pema Jung-nai.) 

Lhd: any minor god, including local deities and all Brahmins. 

Lhé-min: an order of beings ever at war, through spiritual 
rivalry, with the lhd. 

Shrimpo and Shrin-mo: male and female monsters, hostile to 
man, dwelling under huge boulders in valleya. They 
devour travellers unprotected by greater deities whose 
aids against shrimpo should be propitiated before 
starting on a journey. Correspond to the Rakshisa 
and Rakshdsi of Sanskrit mythology. 

Yidék: lost souls in goblin bodies of stupendous size, often 
several miles in height, but with tiny mouths which 
prevent eating aught save the smallest crumbs. 
They groan terribly with hunger and cause earth- 
quakes. 

Noi-jin: mountain-gods haunting peaks and passes. Many 
mountain ranges in Tibet are named after them with 
varying appendix names; e. g., Noi-jin T’ang-la range 
§.E., of Tengri Nur, the summits of which are said 
to be embodiments of the Noi-jin king and 860 of his 
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attendants. Namt’oi-shre, god of riches, is called by 
many the Noi-jin king, and in this last character 
is sometimes styled Afuk-dsin: “holder of the mist.” 


Lhéndé: imps of demoniac character dwelling underground 


during the day, and at night-time amusing them- 
selves by riding on the backs of foxes, the yelping 
of which beasts is caused by the blows of the goblins. 
They carry as their cudgels the huge flowering stems 
of the greater mullein, which plant is therefore 
styled in Tibet Lhandge berka. The phage is @ 
variety endowed with wings. 


In: deities in the form of water-serpents inhabiting lakes, 


Témchho’ : 


rivers, and wells. Benignant towards man, they 
construct at the bottom of lakes gorgeous palaces 
wherein they watch over great treasures as well as 
the lives of fish which have been restored to the 
water as propitiatory sacrifices after being caught. 
They are of four varieties, a sacred pond to the N. 
of Potala in Lha&s&, for example, being reserved 
by law for piebald Zu. When provoked the Lu cause 
damage by hail and floods; but payment of sur-f’al 
or “ hail tax” to a Tantrik lama insures your property 
against such injury. 

a fabulous horse whose mouth forms the source of 
the great Yernu river. 


Dri-ia: sprites inhabiting the air, of fairy-like form, who divert 


Khd-doma : 


themselves by playing on ko-p’ong dor guitars. They 
subsist solely on odours: consuming the sweetest 
scents of flowers as well as the foulest stenches from 
privies and slaughter-houses. Butchers burn offal 
of beasts on pedestals to propitiate these beings, who 
are often said to be incarnated as bees, wasps, &c. 

witches of vast form under five queens, whose 
spirits now dwell in costly figures which have been 
set up to their honour in RAmochhe Temple, Lh&sé, 
where their powerful aid to mortals may be duly 
invoked. 
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Mé4-mo: other female spirite, bat of a mischievous disposition. 

Shib-ddk: the particular god of the soil in each village with 
the surrounding country appertaining thereto. The 
number of Shib-dék is accordingly great; and 
every traveller arriving within the boundaries of 
a fresh place will do well to propitiate the local gods 
of ite soil. Incarnated, at times,as monkeys, they 
ride upon hares, bearing bows and arrows of straw 
and shields fashioned from huge toadstools. 

T"db-Ihd : god of the domestic hearth, invoked after pollutions 
caused by the boiling over of milk, &. 

Tsen: solitary demons haunting particalar mountain-paths, but 
possessed of the habit and power of entering the 
bodily frame of a human being and cansing him to 
be afflicted with fever and divers other special 
diseases. 

Dén-chhen : evil spirits which enter the body in bevies of 15 or 
18 occasioning either death by apoplexy or violent 
attacks ofepilepsy and lock-jaw. The rainbow is 
deemed to be caused by these spirits coming down 
in troops to drink. 

D# (bdud): is held to be the nearest equivalent to our Satan. 
In later days many devils or di'po have, however, 
been developed; and the female devils or d&’mo 
haunt lakes for the purpose of feeding on the bodies 
of monks thrown in as food for fish. . 

Gong-po and Gong-mo: are demons inspiring jealousy, desire 
for money, cowardice, and licentiousness. 

Gék: subtle inhabitants of the valleys who put obstacles in the 
way of travellers to sacred spots and hinder those 

engaged in the erection of lhdkhang (temples) and 
chhorten. The Hinda god Ganesa is regarded by 
Tibetans as the “ King of the Gék” and “ Remover ” 
of these obstacles. 

Khyung : @ monster bird akin to the roc of the Aste and the 
Garuda bird of Hinda literature, He does the bid- 
ding of Dorje Chhang, the Boddhisattwa. The Bén 


‘ 
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priests or sorcerers of Tibet, who are anti-Buddhists, 

regard him as their protector, and most of the 

Bén-pa religious houses are dedicated in name to the 
| Khyung. " 

Dhul-bhum-mo: female satyrs with poisonous horns. 

Pung-shri and md-ki-shri: underground demons of the gnome 
type, who devonr children; taking also possession of 
the hearth after broth and milk have boiled over 
unless ceremonial cleansing is performed. 





BUDDHIST SECTS. 


(The Buddhists of Tibet are split up into about 18 different schools or 
sects, soveral of which, however, are not bitterly opposed to one another. 
There are two great divisions or classes of these sects, namely, the Nyingma 
or ancient schools, and the Sarma or new schools, Besides the general divi- 
sion named Nyingma, one sect of this class is likewise purticularly denominat- 
ed the Nyingma sect. The ngs votaries are chiefly distinguished for 
their practice of magic ceremonial ; consequently members of the chief Sarma 
sect, the Gelakpa, often resort to Nyingma lamas on special occasions). 


GeLuxKPa (ABSA EY): The most popular of all the sects ; 


the established church of Tibetan Buddhism; a re- 
formed development set afloat by Tsong-khapa in 
the 14th century. The Dalai Lama of Lhdsé, the 
Panchhen Rimpochhe of Tfshiliimpo, and their es- 
tablishments, together with all the leading monas- 
teries in the province of Ui, hold Gelukpa tenets. 
Their chief lamaseries are Gélden, Samye, Daipung, 
Sera, and the Four Lings of Lhasé, in Ui; Téshi- 
lhimpo, GyAngtse, Dongtse, &., in Tsing; Kum- 
bum near Koko Nar; together with hosts of other 
large establishments in Khams; also many in Ladak, 
of which the principal are Pi-tuk, Samtan Ling, 
and Likir. The gelongs of this sect wear red cloth- 
ing, but a cap and sacred pouch of amber-coloured 
cloth; hence their designation “ Yellow-hat” Bud- 
dhist. The Mongol and Spiti Gelukpa wear yellow 
robes as well as yellow caps. 
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Khouura (QNASASTET): A school, the result of the first ; 


Kiorvu’pa 


reformation of Tibetan Buddhism under the Jndian 
pandit Atisha in the 11th century, its tenets being | 
eventually shaped by Bromston, strictly upon Ma- 
héyana lines. Now closely allied to the Gelukpa 
school, which has acquired possession of its head 
centre Rading Gompa. Most of the Kédampa es- 
tablishments are in P’anyul district, N.-E. of 
Lhés&; but they are now nearly all in ruinous 
condition. 


( ANAL eT ): One of the leading Nyingma or 
~‘e 

“Red Cap” sects, originally started in opposition 
to the reforms of Bromston. Its votaries profess 
acquaintance with the deepest subtleties of Tantrik 
learning and meditative science. The presiding 
deity of the sect is Lagna Dorje, otherwise Dorje 
Chhang. Most of the so-called Dukpa monasteries 
in Tibet, such as Dorje-té&k on the Yera Tsangpo, 
belong to it. In Ladak a most powerful body, the 
principal establishments of that country, such as 
Hémis, Karzog, Hanlé, Chhimré, owning allegiance 
to its tenets. 


~ 
Nrixomara (S&2AV41): Professedly the most venerable of the 


schools and governed by the precepts of the Yoga- 
charya system. The head centre is Mindol Ling, 
@ very ancient monastery some 45 miles S.-E. of 
Lhés& Its gompas may be known by the red and 
blue stripes decorating the outer walls. The monks 
wear red robes with red hat and red pouch. 


Luo-Douxpa (FATT ): The prevailing sect in Bhutan, with 
~“ 


head-quarters at Téshichhoidzong, under the Dhar. 
ma Raja. Branches of the sect exist in Tibet, «.g., 
at Rélung, Dechhen Dzong, &.; whilst, curious to 


Ny, 


he 
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relate, all the monasteries built round Mount Kailasa 
near Lake Map’ang (Manasarowar) are peopled by — 
its votaries, the establishments being exclusively 


under lamas who have been trained at TAsbichhoi- 
dzong. 


(7: y E\’): A sect much followed in Nipal, profess- 
ing to be deeply versed in the forecasting of karma. 
Samding monastery on Lake Yamdok belongs to this 


communion. The dress is red with black cap and 
black pouch. 


Dz0K-CHHEMPA (Eyer SX EY): The sect most predominent 


in Sikkim, professing Atiyoga doctrine and regard- 
ing Padma Jungnai (Padma Sambhava) as their 
fuunder. Pemayangtse (Pemiongchi) monastery in 
Sikkim is head centre of the “ Urgyenpa,” as the 
adherents of the school are often styled. In pro- 
fessed imitation of their founder, who is allotted a 
wife named Mandarawa, many lamas marry or have 
loose ideas concerning female society, and differ from 
other Buddhists in the important particular of slay- 
ing animals in sacrifice. The dress is a dark red 
robe with brown cap and pouch. Extensive colonies 
of this sect exist in Dergé and Zokchhen in Eastern 
Tibet, the latter district deriving its name therefrom. 


Si-xripa (v ay ey ): Formerly a powerful body, the successive 


chief lamas of the famous Sé-kya monastery having 
at one period (1270-1340 A.D.) governed the whole 
kingdom of Tibet. S4-kya Gompa (Lat. 28° 54’ 30 N. 
Long. 87° 56’ E.) is still the seat of this once august 
Red-cap community ; and other Sé-kyépa Jamaseries — 
continue to flourish, e.g., P’enyul Nalendra, Gong- 
kar Chhoide, Ngor Gompa, Kyisho Rawana, &c., &. 


JO-NANGPA (eae 3 oy) : A modern or Sarma sect of Yellow 


Caps which originated in P’onte’o Ling under Kun- 
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khyen Jowo Nang with peculiar dogmas said to be 
akin to the Gelukpa. Its adherents profess moch 

' asceticism, study the Dulwa texts, and are —_ 
idolatrous than other Buddhista. 


Di-enuxora (QR Bee ) or Di-gumpa: An ancient body, 


formerly of immense influence, being rivals of the 
Sé-kySpa; with several large establishments stall 
kept up both in Ui and in Ladak. Lama Yura, 
Shéchhugul, Yangdi Karpo (near Lh&sé) and Di- 
> khang Ts’s! Gompa all belong to this sect. At the 
last-named, which stands 70 miles N. E. of Lhésé, 
resides the incarnation of Di-khung Chhoije Kyobpe, 


the founder of the sect. 
5% ° ‘} Three Red Cap sects; the 
Tak Lunora (Sy Qasr): ere lies : 
~ . . ge 2 
Ye-qax-ra ( 5 g57e7): predominent in Spiti. Riwo- 


chhe on the Ngul Chhnu is an 

Cunax-ori-pa ( OV AATEY ) ; —— Téklungpa monas- 
ry 

Sut-3H8’ PA (Sa5cr ): A community differentiated as the 


resalt of the labours of the Hinda Buddhist mis- 
sionary, P’akpa P’4 Tampa Sang-gye; boasting a 
small following in Khamas, as well as in Dengri dis- 
trict where P’a Tampa lies buried. 


ae 7 

Kux-cunot-tsaxcra (5 4 asQer ): A sect with a few 

~D 

monasteries in the districts bordering on Yunnan. 
Buox or Pox-po: These are professedly anti-Buddhists and 
(Axer ) represent the ancient religious cult of the land, 
correspondent with the Sh4mans of Mongolia. 
Their priests are of both sexcs, females being 
preferred, and deal largely in sorcery and animal 
sacrifices. Their services are in constant requisition 
especially among the Himalayan tribes and in 
remote districts of Eastern Tibet. Their mode of 
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circumambulation is with the left side turned to 
the object concerned—the exact converse of the Bad- 
dhist method. Several Bhén monasteries exist in 
the Khyungpo district, W. of Chhamdo. The Pén-po 
themselves are often designated Khyungpo after their 
guardian the Khyung bird. In Sikkim the Lepchas 
and Limbus follow the Bhon cult. 


ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE NAMES IN TIBET. 
Asin India and elsewhere certain terms are constantly to 
foynd as part of the names of places, &c., in Tibet. The 


lowing are the syllables most frequently recurring, with 
eir significations :— 





uw 
Doc (aj6 ) a town; asin Dong-tse, Tashidong, Kardong. 


Doxe (AAC) a face; as in Sing-dong (really Seng-ge-dong 
“ lion's face.”) 


- 


aw, ; Bea 
Dzoxa or Jono (EQ’) a fort; as in Seng-ge-jong, &e. 
KHar (ARS) a fort; asin Dangkhar al SS ARS ), Kharsa.. 


” | 

You and Yéucur’e (WA§%) a village or hamlet; as in Sdng- 
yi. - 

You a country in general, as in Lho-yul, Zd-yul, M5n-yul. 


Ts'o (Saar ) a community, assemblage; as in Ts’o-kong. 

Tou (BY) a market ; as in T’om-si-gang. 

P’oxa (20°2") a heap; as in Rinchhenp’ung, Marp’ung ; also 
Pune (HG’) 


Lan (AN") w road; as in Kho-lam. 
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Sau (SNH) thought; as in Samdub Gur; Samye. 
Doxe RRS) an abode, settlement, as in Dung-nyt (“the two 
abodes ”) in Garhwal. : 
Kuane ((RC’) a house; as in Khang dung. 


Tax (S57) arvock; asin Tak-tea, Tak-mar, Tak-nang. 

Ri, mountain; as in Ri-goén, Pairs. . 

Samu (=N4) a bridge; as in Chékiam, Pétamkha, 

Gana, hill-spur; as in Tashigang, Ndmo-gang, Norbu-gang. 

Brie, (3%) hill (in Balti only). 

Kano (really sounded “ Ghang”’), ice, snow; as in Kang-gar-ra, 
Kangchhendsinga (or “ Kinchinjunga.” ) 

None (5) ridge (in Bhutan), as in. 


Doxeo (Q5C") a yak; as in Dong-khya (La) ; but occurs rarely. 

Li, a pass; but in Balti we have Ndshek, a pass. | 

Sino (ac) a field ; as ia Kyo-shing, Si-shing-shi-khkd (in 
Bhutan). | 


Grano, a wall; as in Gydng-tse, Dé-gydng, Gydngdo, Gudagus: 
chhe. 


Cuuv, river, waters; as in Rong Chhu, Nyang Ohhu, Shang 
Ohhu, ko. 


Cxaav-ts’EN, @ hot-spring; as in Lang-pék-chhuts’en and many 
others. _ ws 

Luxe ((\q ) large river; as in T8-lung. 

SHonNG, deep valley or gorge; as in Kyi-shong, Shong-go. 

Tsano-ro (SSR) 9 river; as in Lhobra Toangpo, Yorn 
Tiangpo, Ohhiblung Tsangpo. 








Fe 6 te pe oe oe as 
7 = oe 


3 ~ 
mtr F ‘ 
FL. ee te ee ee 
~ 


oe aw os apt eet wD 


weet 


woe 
SSG lee ae 
le - 


- . 
RE) ene eee a ORO re ee ee oe 
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a, 
Sat (A4 ) a site or foundation; as in Shimong, &c. 


Pew (Padm4) a lotos; as in Pemd-yangtse (commonly Pem- 


tongchi), Peméling, Pemakoichhen (really Pdd-ma- 
goschhen ‘* Great lotos robes.” ) 


CuuH0na, small; as in Pemakoichhung, &c. 
Para (or T’4) small, slender; as in 7°dmo-ling. 
Sz—a crest, hump, knob, 

Yano (S—NG’) precipice ; as in Yangma. 


~~ 


Naxx ‘( aN ) a forest ; when used as prefix (Nékte'’dl, &c.) ; but 
as affix, another word (557 )=“ black.” 
Cue, great; common affix in place-names. 


Kar, white; as in Gong-kar, She-kar Gompa, Dongkar, Dzd-kur 
La, Ts'o yu-karpa (“ white turquoise lake.”) 
Rune, long, distant. 


Gru (in oat “ Gye’’), royal, chief, aiarieay: as in Cyal- 
’ang, Gyal-chhentee. 


Suam the under part; as in Shdm-gyd. 
Sxae, east; asin Sharp’en-lung, Gydl-ts’o Shar.. 


Ts (x ) summit, peak; as in Sog-tse, Gydngtse, peng ® Shi- 
gitee, &o. 
se ’ whee 
Do (4) a stone; as in Do-tsuk, Nangdo; and especially in 
| names of places near Tengri Nar. 


Tasar (S77: AN ) lucky, blessed: asin Tashi-lhumpo, Tashisu- 
dong (AQ-GN SNK) Tashiding, Tashi-chhoi. 


Gar (HH) a camp, as in Gart’ok (57), G'ye-gar. 


Ri; an enclosure; also “a horn;” as in Ra-lung, Ramochhe, 
Rading. 
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ww 

Loxo (GR) a mass, as in Dolong Karpo (“white mass of 
avow”), the namo of a rocky sand-bank in the mneae 
Lungwa River in Balti. 

P’ca a cavern; as in Du-p’sk. 

Gcr, a tent, as in Gurlé in Ngari Khorsom. 

Tsf, grass, grassy, as in Jak-tsé, Ted-sum, Tsd-gang. 

Luna, a valley; as in Ré-lung, Khu-lung, Tib-lung, Nye-md-lung, 
Chhiblung (“ valley of horses.”) 

Roxo, a defile or gorge; as in Khyi-rong, due north of Nipal; 
Rong-chhd-khé. 


aww 
T6, or Top or Ter, (34 ) the upper part: in Td-lung, &. 


Mat or Me’ (4) the lower part: in Central Tibet pronoan- 


ced Md, or Me’; in Ladak, &., Af6t. This and the 
foregoing chiefly attached as affix to names of dis- 
tricts as in Po-téd, Po-me’, and many others. 
Oo and Yon: lower; as in Wur-og, Ambiyok. 
“~ e 
Lixa (JG’) isolated spot : as in Darjiling, Mart’oling. 
Suot or Sxo, town appendent to a monastery; as in Tamshol, 


Chhushol. 
Dixe (BCar ) a hollow; asin Ton-dub-ding, Yon-chhoi-ding, 
Samding. 


Pana (&) a bog, or usually, a grassy bog or swamp; as in 


Pang-kong Lake, Pang-mtk, Pang-pochhe. A syllable 
generally occurring in the names of lake-side places 

Yar, upper (used in Balti place-names), as in Yarkhor, Yarmi- 
chhu. 


T’ano, a plain, as in Yang-t’ang, Zé’-t’ang (aay ge" ), &e. 


~ 
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Tho verbs appoar hero in the infinitive form, though they rarely oceur thus in practice. Tho verbal root alone is general 
usod; or else the root with some affix annexed indicative of Ae Ne as yin, re’, du’ jhung. yong, &. = " 
The Laédaki words are in large part current in Rudok and Western Tibet. In Balti tho dfalect is slightly different, the 
letters * and r occurring more frequently as the first letter in a word, while the infinitive affix is changed to chas. In Teang 
Kirong, and Sikkim this affix becomes she, and in parts of Sikkim and Bhutan, nyt. 
N. B.—Before using this Vocabulary, the Notes on Pronunciation on page 131 should be referred to. 
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Exouisg. - Lékpaxt. CenreaL Tiseray. Literary TIBETAN. 











chokpa; tup-pa; and (oo-| SATE] 48rer 















‘Able, to be Vupche ; ngobohe 
: casionally) stis-pa 
Able, shall you be é tupin ? t’ss’-yong-ng& 
Above (adv.) yar; gong-la yar; yen-la FI 3 Naso 
ro) 
. pnd 
a3 





a, Ra wow gore a ee a * Sa “ 

7 tas ts oe ° * os re gee, é ote = 
wows che eee ee 2 Se ee : N siae 
ooo mews Coenen we 


ee ee ae 
etagnpeane coe Qa ot ees 
omeq0e 


web 6 ewe 
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OU N'T-— ADVICE. 


ish wopryy 
des od-uss os-solhiyy 
Bey ee 
ER syyondu 
~ abuow sus pyre l 
bsGlo td texte oabuos pyxrpl 
odugn 
phe 


pyruyp 


syooys pyy-7phb 





wer 


oyorpy 9yrTp! 


syobuns pyyry! | 


youn 


* COLAPY 
ured 07 ‘yo of vjreapy 
esvjueapy . 


uv ‘(fed jo) cowsapy 
osnyar 04 ‘eoun;4IUIpy 
(eousrpae) 
quei8 07 ‘coueyIUpy 


% ‘PPV 


name eraetPy 
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duh o7-Duop Tym-op odwoAu 


LG sf anyf 


ws 


ty kr pdm? 


a) 


(to 14) JS vanbuns oye-doy 
tuleo 07-108} 
tos (-qra03 qq) 407 


tosh 1 Sle Sb 0,3 £0-bun; 


*MVLEGT], LUVELLIT] 





‘NVLAGIY, IVALNID 





oynjehye 
ont fanyl 


oynuyu 


oynpy dpq-pus 


(*snooe qytm) 073,0 


ou-buo0S £ yp 


*INVaY'T 


09 ‘Luedurcocy 
Cdeqsru) yueprooy 
0 4doooy ° 

0} ‘omqy 

(app) ynoqy 
(Suraz9e0u00) gnoqy 


(‘daud) osoqgy 


*HSITONG 
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nbbiy 

bly 

Agel 

sf Lom 

brosinh 

Leh lieth 
tolo\y Isbte [S83 
— bhshbBiess’ 
trlok slat 
tubal 





qNUSa], ATER] 


odunyyo 

odusB 

0,97 

pep f aphy-buok 
uo)-bunb 


1-98 5 pusoy 
(-qra03 


ya) dpb ny-ynys fo-0f 
uth-nd-oys £ bunyl bpj-bsf 


tr) nd- ous 


vabunw vw-tunp 
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Tho verbs appoar hero in the inlinitive form, though they raroly occur thus in practice. Tho verbal root alone is generally 
usod; or elso tho root with somo affix annexed indicative of tense, such as yin, re’, du’, jhung. yong, 

The Lddaki words are in large part current in Rudok and Western Tibet. In Balti tho dialect is slightly different, the 
létters s and 1 occurring more froquently as the first letter in a word, while the infinitive affix is changed to chas. In Teang, 
Kirong, and Sikkim this affix bovomes she, and in parts of Sikkim and Bhutan, nyt. 

N. B.—Before using this Vocabulary, the Notes on Pronunciation on page 181 should be referred to. 
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ENGLIsg. Lépaxt. CentraL Tibetan. 















Pe aw 
A Able, to be chokpa; t’up-pa; and (oo-| S5TA] Farer 
ol ‘ casionally ) stis-pa ~ 
Able, shall you be é upin ? t'u’-yong-0g 
Above (adv.) yar; gong-la yar; yen-la FT| Nah ot 
Meer ee ee See terly Gane. ee sn tagaslsaael gecg Greene Gi 


see, rs . - ° - - ° , = - . z is 
ene Ene amet eres we wee os Now © eee ~~ =o < Z 
ween 6 en ae 0 8 ree ere 1-8 ee Seren we” 
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AK 


_ ow gg Ae 
gieke yah 


muons! 










B.S Dare te i ca lica tgs = 42 
wed at TE Se ae nee a 
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betsisk'y MOP PYY 
pbs pd-urs os-sohyy 
po te 

| syyopbu 

$ onbunn su pyypl 
bsbloultuaty oabuon pate 


th odugn 


oyorpy puarpl 


syobun: pyxry! 


ured 07 ‘yo ofeyreapy 
esejueapy 


uv ‘(fed yo) couwapy 

omnyar oF ‘souNa;TUIpy 
(coworpae) 

quei2 07 ‘coue;}1UIpy 


% ‘PPV 


oe Eg Taek 
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o)Ducp 'nm-op odwufu oyojohye 0 ‘Lusduroccoy 
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mnbbie 

bp 

Ag 

Sf lam 

broslnh 

Lob lbSs 
tolsty Istte |IS.s3 
Byte tslR tess’ 
tole. tslsto 
tivtls 





‘AVIAGI, LUVULLI] 


vdunrytyo 
oduab 


0,870 
guyo, f sphy-buok 
ug)-bunb 


0-98 {puso 
(1008 


mya) dpb foy-qnys f 0-96 
ush-vd-oyg { bunyl bpi-bs6 
bp »4-eus 

vabunu pup 


"MVLSGLY, IVULNIO 


eyryt4 
owuoyd 

orpu 

9740) 

70,13,0 

opyok £ pubsury 
oyzoh muss 
buoe bs 
oyobps 5x6 


oyobun; oysupp 





epreainzy 


(‘desd) s0n3y 
sea of ‘pierzy 
oq 0} ‘prezzy 


o ‘asupy 


*Herioxgy 
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bk 
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Sb 
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bet 
bob 
Be 

oh ism 
seabe 
Ato 

Cui 1Clst 
Lhelube 
SS.van 
siwbst 


‘MVISGIY, LUVSALI] 


opun; / oa-np 

om-bum om-o,J 

9,4 

Buvyp 

oubuon 

worpyyo 

sysps-ndypy funfb-snyp 
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nebuok 


yf va-op § oh snhb 
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oppnp 
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ANIMAL=—IN ARMS. 


wi.alz 


oie 


psbt tg 
trleSy | b.roe'o 
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abt 


swe 

Jy. Phe 
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bein bole 
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whe vp 
aBb lates bund-opus 
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e094 
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9P 
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od cyl 3s Bupyo 


wf nfib-apl 
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BELLOWS——BETTER THAN. 
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yny £ odwnyy 
odwed 
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APPENDIX. 


MONGOL-TARTAR WORDS AND PHRASES. 


(Mongol traders and pilgrims are constantly encountcred in N -B. Tibet 
nd at Lhisi. These mostly spcak Tibctan, bat give to many letters a 
ccnliar pronunciation. Thus gy is usually sounded j, and Khy and ky as chh 
nd ch; while d and ¢, te and ch are often interchanged. It was probably 
iis distorted pronunciation which inflacnced the Amcrican traveller, Mr. 
ockhill, to adopt his cxtraordinary system of transliteration for Tibetan 
ace-names in his, otherwise, most reliable narrative of exploration. The 
ma who taught Mr. Rockhill at Pcking was evidently a Mongol; and the 


rious eylabary in his Appendix, wherein ho sets forth the phonics of 


hasé, was plainly founded on Mongol information. As a possible aid to 
avcliers, I have thought it we'l to annex a few useful words and phrascs in 
longolized Tibetan as well as in the genuine Mongol languaze, the latter 


1¢ Collogaial idiom of the South. NV. B.—In Mongol words, the vowels mark- 


i long, thus ¢@, #, &c., have a greatly prolonged and somewhat guttural 
tonation, being sounded decp in thé throat. The A is likewise guttaral, 


sing identic with the Persian ¢ in sach words as Khabar, Khuda, &c. The 


longol adjective, unlike the Tibetan, precedes its noun.) 


NGLICN. Moxcou-TIBETAX. Moxcou-Tartar. 
ood J49-po gain 
ad tedg-po madgo (often mé) 
ot good ma le-mo sain bishé 
reat chhembo tké 
mall chhung bhdga 
lack mangbo olon 
ittle alich | wtetia 
N; the whole kun; gangmo kdmuk ; ta-hat 
hia (‘dino adrin 8 
trong she’mo . hiitern 
ood enongh — faishtk 
ew earda shins 
orth z : chdng buguk 
yuth tho barda 
set : shar jin 
bite. _ kérbe tedghdn 
47 i 2 


a’ 


oe + 


e+ oe - 


Horses, herd of 
Dog 

Bear 

Old mas 
One—two—three 
Four—five—six 
Seven—eight—nine 
Ten—handred 
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MoNnGOL-TIBETAN. 


ndgpo 
mdrbo 


émbo 
serdo 
mi-bo 
peme’ 
poteo 
nang ; khine 
shing 
lam 
sdchhd 
sd 
do 
dron-chher 
sangpo 
ri 
chho 
tang 
la 
shing ° 
and 
chhew 
jéme 
te’d 
mdr 
homa 
syd 
chhips 
luk 
hling 
ngdmong 
tdpo 
td-chhd (or td-khys) 
chhi 
demo 
génbo 
chig—nyi—eum 
shi—gd—druk 
din—gydi—gu 
chu-tamba—gyd 


Which ?—What?—Who? kang !—kang f—su ? 


Monco.-Tagtrag, 


hdra : 
aldng 

ks-ké 

shdra 

kamtn ; ere 

eme 


hubiia 
ger 
modo 
jdm.3 mar 
gddsar 
shéré 

, chulin 
hoton 
gut 
ule 
air 
tdla 
hutul 


wey 


tdbsun 

fosus 

edga 

shubin 

tarddga 

huné 

imd 

temén 

mortn 

ddin 

nohdé 

sbgén 
nige—khojdr—gurdéa 
dérbin—tdbun—shrgin 
tolén—naimda—yissia 
arbdn—dsén 
uli [—jin famken f 


Lift the pack oa the horse 
Go after the goats 

The man has come 

Your camels have gone 
Thies was given me 
Give me water 
Speak to them 

Dig the ground here 

Cat up the she 


I will taste the butter ngé mdr dho-1wa td yong 


Are you at peace P 
Reverence be (to you) 
Are yoar herds well ? 
Remain in peace 


APPENDIX. 


Moxeor-Tiseran. 


te’e Od-ys 

dire shok ! 

p érchham song ! 
dike go-dauk ! 
dhega teangwa ché ! 
langue dod ! 

hé-la gyuk 


de-te’o-la di khur song ! 


gur nangds song 
kho lea-pa-re’ 


shak ngd shuk-la shok 


yige dri chik 


mibdo lep-pa-re’ 





--_.- 


agd-la chhs nang chik 


de-ts’o-la ke lap 





luk tud chik_ 





solle! © 
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Moxeo.-Tanran. 
mong-hs dmin 

entur irten ! 

khole ydbu ! 

ene sgsekhs 

tere archi ! 

bostin 

niss ydbu 

ene teden-tur bdri ! 
kabidka-in dotore yébu 
tere ene God 

tdbun Sdar khoine irten 
bichik bichs 

morin dero aché dé 
ydmdn-u arda dége 
Kamin irdss 

tdnu temén ydbuldé 
ene nddur tgkikeen bai 
ossu nddur ak 
teden-tur ugule 
gédsar-dur ende era 
hunin dushdla 

bd toeun-i dmkurku bo 
amur bhaine & 

mands ! 


khyod-kyi khys le-sam ? tdnw strak sain bhaino 


Aedle shu! 


Ie there tranquility ia your 


country : 
is the grass plentiful there 
Have you seen oar horees : 
Who is thie man: 
He ie my elder brother : 


amurlé ! 

tdnwu gddsa-duer dmuguldng 
bhaine f 

tende ebiiein olon ba-af 

tdn-ane mdne morid-i ddson 7 

ene kimdn ken bui / 

ene mine akhdé bus. 
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2 ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Page 22, line 24: lak should be omitted from list of sub- 
— stantives invariably monosyllabic. 
Page 27, lincs 7 & 25: tséna is correct, but tsine is the usual 
form. 
Page 37, line 8: for t’o-tca read f’o-a. 
Ss line 20: for Dhiid-do read Tiin-do. 
Page 4), line 30: for Chupgu read Chu-gu. 
Page 44, line 18: for “to arrive” read “ to depart. i 
Page 58, line 9: Tibetan idiom requires that this sentence 
should be turned “TI observed the body of 
the ox dying,” te. Nge lany-ghi ro sht-wa 
t’ong jhung. 
Page 66, lines 3 & 4: dhén-dhdk-la is See sounded (én- 
da-la. 
Page 97, line 23: for fot shik rend 6 shok. 
Page 103, line 13, &c: for bhdmo read bhdchu. — 
Paye 1]9, line 4: for shak read gung-shék. 
Page 131, line 12: for “often as” read “as often as.” 
» 0oo-Sti:«Ci Ds for fAng read fang. . --... 
Page 132, line 9: for “is!” read “ is P” 
1S: for “ broad” read “ bread.” 
Page 136, lines 2, 5, 7, 10 & 34: for ke and ké read ke’. : 
Se ge hines 35 & 36: for jé read je’. 
Page 16%: T'ikpa is the name for any white-flowered rhododen-’ 
dron, and Zukma for red-flowered varieties: the 
Tibetan idea being that all the former aro male 
trees and the Jatter female. 
Page 168: To list of deer, add the Cervus Thoroldi; in Tibetan 
shau-é-ru-chu (not shoa-u-chu, asin Captain Bower's 
narrative) meaning “ The ten-antlored stag.” 
Page 171: line 1: for Ghong-sek read Ghong-shdg ; and in line 
3, omit “ Sekpa: partridge.” 
Page 192: another name for a Afendang is Madnt-ringpo. 
Page 198: The chief emanations of the goddess Dolma are 
DPol-jang and Dol-kar, the Green and the White 
Dolma, respectively. 
Page 213, line 3: for “snow” read “stone.” 
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